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Cs The Literary Landscape 


By HerscHEL BRICKELL 


ERSONALLY I believe that essential religion is one of 
Pin world’s supremest needs, and I believe that one 
of the greatest contributions that the United States ever 
can, or ever will, make to world progress — greater by 
far than any contribution which we have ever made to 
the science of government — will consist in furnishing an 
example to the world of bow the religious life of a nation can 
evolve intelligently, wholesomely, inspiringly, reverently, 
completely divorced from all unreason, all superstition, and 
all unwholesome emotionalism. — From Science and the 
New Civilization, by Robert A, Millikan. 


MAGINATION, informed by the known laws of nature, 
but unbound and free to experiment and dare, com- 
bined with thespirit of rationality, lives and flowers in the 
engineering age and will swing new planets into the ken 
of those who watch the heavens for signs of the future. 
— From Toward Civilization, a symposium edited by 


Charles A. Beard. 


HESE two quotations are placed at the 

| beginning of the first Landscape written on 
this side the Atlantic in three months, be- 

cause they seem to the Landscaper to have con- 
siderable bearing upon at least one of the questions 
that is now disturbing the minds of American 
leaders of thought. This question has been crys- 
tallized to a degree in the current discussion of The 
New Humanism. It is a question of many facets, 
but the core is: whither are we drifting, or is our 
machine-made civilization, born of the laboratory, 
living up to its earlier promises? In other words, 
we seem to be in the midst of stock-taking, and 
one is free to suspect that the somewhat skeptical 
attitude of the present moment is related, in a 
measure, at least, to certain events that took 
place in Wall street last autumn. So long as the 
stock market was turning out millionaires about 
as Mr. Ford produces flivvers, there was little 
chance for serious discussion of anything any more 
remote than the decorations of the new Hispano- 
Suiza, but those days seem oddly remote just now. 
The Landscaper has found most of his friends 
discussing one other question, which is called, in 
brief, Amos ’n’ Andy. The New Humanism is not 
so new that the Landscaper had not heard rumors 
of it long before sailing in January; indeed, he 
still remembers a review of one of Paul Elmer 
More’s pronouncements by Henry Hazlitt as 


one of the most diverting bits of critical writing of 
the times, and it is pleasant to note that in his new 
capacity as literary editor of The Nation Mr. 
Hazlitt has not forgotten how to have his little 
joke with the Humanists. But Amos ’n’ Andy is 
another matter. The Landscaper finds himself in a 
rather embarrassing position on both these ques- 
tions; after two weeks of reading most of the 
articles and reviews that have been written on the 
Humanistic controversy, he feels wholly unable to 
take a definite stand, and doesn’t really know 
whether he is a New Humanist or not, although he 
has a strong suspicion that his sympathies are 
rather divided, as usual. As for Amos ’n’ Andy, 
who seem to have brought a touch of kindly hu- 
mor to what the sociologists call the American 
Scene, the newspapers having recorded the fact 
that one New York judge released a taxicab 
driver who had given a woman a sound beating, 
after he had heard Amos ’n’ Andy discuss the 
difficulties of the life of a public chauffeur, the 
Landscaper has no opinion, because he has never 
heard the two gentlemen. The radio is not simply 
out of commission in the Landscaper’s apartment, 
the plain truth is that he does not own one, and 
aside from certain lacunae in his conversation, 
due to this lack, has not suffered especially. In 
principle, however, he endorses Amos ’n’ Andy. 
We can do with as much comedy as we can get at 
the present moment. . . 


Humanists or Kot ?: 


F COURSE, it is much more necessary to de- 
O clare one’s self on the subject of Humanism. 
A whole school of criticism is coming along that is 
based upon Humanistic principles. Therefore, the 
Landscaper is, as he said before, properly embar- 
rassed. The plain truth of the matter is that he 
has some sort of deeply rooted complex about 
belonging to any sort of movement, and so prefers 
to remain on the outside of the present row, al- 
though quite willing to toss an occasional brick 
at either side. This matter of knowing quite surely 
what one wants and believes came up during the 
Landscaper’s recent stay in Spain. He was very 
much impressed with the cathedrals, especially 
with the beauty of the services at Palma de 
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Mallorca. This and other matters had made a deep 
impression upon the somewhat susceptible mind of 
your reporter, which lasted until he was back 
among the intellectuals of Madrid and Barcelona 
and listening to their dreadful tales of the church’s 
opposition to social reforms, or if not opposition, 
at least apathy. This seems to go to the root of 
the matter: what church offers emotional and 
intellectual satisfaction, or is it possible for these 
two elements to be reconciled? More than one 
person, one suspects, would like to know the 
answer. 


Optimistic Dr. AGliikan 


HESE divagations now lead us back to the 
"T opeimiatic quotation from Dr. Robert ‘A. 
Millikan, to be found at the beginning of the 
Landscape. Dr. Millikan’s sma]l book from which 
the paragraph is taken, is published by Scribner, 
and it is one of the best of the recent works on the 
subject. Dr. Millikan is also a contributor to the 
Beard Symposium (Toward Civilization, Long- 
mans, Green, $3) along with Lee de Forest, 
Michael Pupin, Lillian M. Gilbreth, Elmer A. 
Sperry and a number of other scientists in vari- 
ous fields. These are two optimistic books; the 
scientists themselves are quite confident that our 
civilization is moving steadily ahead, and that 
whatever its deficiencies at the present moment, 
they may easily be made up in future when we are 
past the transition period. Of course, one would 
hardly expect to find the leaders of this group 
suspicious of their own civilization; the criticism 
and uneasiness come from without, and as in the 
case of the Humanists, more often than not from 
college campuses. 

Dr. Millikan’s statement about “essential 
religion”’ strikes this reader as extremely interest- 
ing. The difficulty in every controversy of the sort 
that is raging between the Scientists and the 
Humanists, upon which the Millikan prophecy 
has a direct bearing, is, of course, one of defini- 
tion of terms; just what is meant by “essential 
religion?”” Does Dr. Millikan mean faith in man- 
kind to continue its upward climb: if so, he must 
be careful or he will find himself in the camp of the 
New Humanists. But upon what facts in the past of 
our glorious country can he base his optimism? 
From a fair degree of familiarity with the history 
of religion in America, the Landscaper can recall 
little enough that is either intelligent, wholesome, 
or reverent, and certainly even less that is “di- 
vorced from unreason, superstition, and unwhole- 
some emotionalism.” This, of course, touches the 
much deeper question of whether or not religion 

-unless we count as religion man’s innate duty 
to his fellow man — can be free from unreason, 
superstition, and what might seem to be unwhole- 
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some emotionalism to a sufficiently detached 
observer. The New Humanists break with the 
Scientists at this point, and some of them, namely 
T. S. Eliot, have returned to Catholicism, al- 
though Mr. Eliot has gone no further than the 
Anglo branch, a sort of safe middle ground, al- 
though a compromise with which this observer 
has very little sympathy. 


What Started the Trouble 


lr 1s well enough known by this time that the 
book which brought the Humanist controversy 
toahead wasHumanism and America, a symposium 
edited by Norman Foerster (Farrar and Rine- 
hart), a collection of dull and pedantic essays that 
is quite enough to drive one directly to the other 
camp. Other recent books on Humanism are The 
New Humanism by Leon Samson (Washburn, $3), 
which is so badly written that one reads it with 
pain; and Humanism the New Religion by Charles 
Francis Potter (Simon and Schuster), which is 
upon another phase of Humanism entirely from 
the Babbitt-More type. Some of the most illumi- 
nating comment upon the controversy has come 
from Burton Rascoe in Plain Talk and The New 
York World, from Elmer Davis, Walter Lippman 
and Dr. Henry Seidel Canby in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, and from Henry Hazlitt in 
The Nation. It is a good row, altogether, and a 
pleasant relief from the by-now tiresome dis- 
cussion of Prohibition. A fat and ruddy Spaniard 
said to the Landscaper on his recent visit to Spain: 
“But you have nothing to drink in your country! 
How is it possible? If alcohol were taken from the 
Spaniards they would die like flies.on the first day 
of winter.” He was assured that Americans had 
not yet been subjected to this terrible test, al- 
though a good many of them had died from the 
presence, rather than the absence, of alcohol. But 
there is a promise, made by the Landscaper to 
himself, that this subject is not to be discussed 
any further here for the present, and he will pause 
only long enough to mention one book on the 
subject. Rheta Childe Dorr’s Drink: Coercion or 
Control (Stokes, $2.50), which is a reasonable, 
unemotional study of the whole problem, the 
answer to which in Mrs. Dorr’s mind is not to be 
found in the Eighteenth Amendment. 


The Machine Is Questioned 


HERE are a number of books lying about that 

bear more or less directly upon the ques- 
tions raised by the discussion of the New Human- 
ism, among the most interesting of the lot, Silas 
Bent’s Machine-Made Man, which is illustrated 
with woodcuts by H. Glitencamp (Farrar and 
Rinehart, $3), and which shows something of what 
the machine has done to us — Mr. Bent is less 
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cheerful of the future than Dr. Millikan and his 
fellow-scientists —; Indecency and the Seven Arts 
by Horace M. Kallen (Liveright, $2.50), a collec- 
tion of thoughtful essays upon a wide variety of 
contemporary topics; The Frontiers of Physics by 
Paul R. Heyl, physicist of the United States 
Bureau of Standards (Appleton, $2), a small book 
which opens some of the romantic vistas of mod- 
ern physics; Modern Science by J. Arthur Thomp- 
son (Putnam), a general introduction to many 
wonders, written in the clear, simple style of this 
author’s popular works on scientific subjects; The 
Unrealists by Harvey Wickham (Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press, $3.50), an attack upon 
the philosophical theories of James, Bergson, 
Einstein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Alexan- 
der and Whitehead by the author of The Misbe- 
baviourists, and The Impuritans, which with the 
two earlier volumes, forms a sort of trilogy of 
protest, Mr. Wickham representing the tradi- 
tional and orthodox point of view against our 
gallant experimenters; The Dangers of Obedience 
by Harold J. Laski (Harper, $3), in which the 
brilliant teacher in the University of London 
counsels Americans to consider conditions under 
which they live, and try to do something to better 
them; The Twilight of Empire by Scott Nearing 
(Vanguard, $2.50), in which the noted radical 
economist makes some predictions of the future 
of this country based upon the theory that other 
world-empires have failed because their expansion 
brought about unsound economic conditions, a 
theory he has worked out most interestingly; and 
last, but not least in importance or interest, H. I. 
Brock’s Meddlers: Uplifting Moral Uplifters 
(Washburn, $3), in which an intelligent American 
of the old stock takes a look about him at the 
nation’s pests, and wishes, for the sake of per- 
sonal liberty, that a satisfactory insect powder 
might be perfected that would wipe out the breed. 


cA Variety of Books 
— glance at this oddly diversified list of 
books may make it seem that the Landscaper 
has gone far afield in attempting to relate many 
of them to the present agitation about American 
civilization, but they all bear directly in one way 
or another upon the question of values, and this, 
to be sure, is what the New Humanists are arguing 
about. One appears to go even further afield, and 
bring into the discussion such a sound and inter- 
esting book on Greek philosophy as John M. 
Warbeke’s The Searching Mind of Greece (Crofts, 
$5), which tells very clearly of the quest for truth 
made by the Greeks, and which shows that we are 
coming closer and closer to their concepts — 
that, in the words of Dr. Warbeke, Greek thought 
is emerging not only as the beginning, but as the 


end. The Greeks were searchers, and the New 
Humanists do not like searching, which is only 
one of the many amusing contradictions in the 
controversy. Humanism, as a religion, for ex- 
ample, insists that man is inherently good; 
Rousseau, who wrote to this theory, is the bug- 
bear of Professor Babbitt, archpriest of the New 
Humanists. 

There are other books of consequence to those 
interested in the present and future of this coun- 
try, and an even greater number of consequence 
to those interested in its past. There is, for ex- 
ample, Paul M. Mazur’s America Looks Abroad: 
the New Economic Horizons (Viking, $3.50), in 
which a brilliant young banker and student of 
economic conditions attempts to forecast the 
trend of American business in the next decade. 
He finds the prospects hopeful, and thinks we 
shall be able to continue our conquest of world 
markets, both to the maintenance of our own 
prosperity and the increased comfort and happi- 
ness of the people who buy from us. Mr. Mazur 
is also the author of American Prosperity: Its 
Causes and Its Consequences. A study of America 
by a trained observer, who knows all the coun- 
tries in the world, is bound ta be of interest, and 
there is much good reading in Sisley Huddleston’s 
What's Right With America (Lippincott, $2.50), 
although the Landscaper is a good, long way 
from sharing Mr. Huddleston’s optimism at every 
point. He is even hopeful of our artistic future — 
the theory so often expressed is that as soon as 
we have acquired leisure out of our machines, we 
shall all set to work producing masterpieces of 
one sort or another. Thus far, the situation has 
been one of great hopes and little realizations; 
many an European city-state of another day 
produced more good art of every variety than we 
have managed to turn out in our whole country, 
and we are not really so young as we might be 
either. However, we bow in the direction of Mr. 
Huddleston, and are glad he is pleased with us. 


Digging Up Our Past 
A For the delving into our past that has been so 
actively engaged in for the past ten or 
twenty years, there are no signs of any let-up. 
The books of the past few weeks that are more or 
less directly concerned with the history of our 
country would fill several shelves. Explorations 
into Indian lore continue, and the conviction 
seems to be growing in many quarters that we 
suffered a definite cultural loss when we drove the 
Indians into reservations and then proceeded to 
“Americanize” them as quickly as possible. One 
of the best of this particular class of books is 
American: The Life Story of a Great Indian, which 
has been written by Frank B. Linderman. 
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There is no other 


dable brief 
of the whole of philosophy. 

SECOND — No other book offers so clear a notion 
of all the stages of human thought — ancient, 
mediaeval, modern. 

THIRD — No other eusomant of the subject is so 
definitely Christian in ton 

FOURTH — It is the only an of its kind which 
can be termed hy nme Te ding. 

FIFTH — It never loses sight of major questions 
asked by hoanen thinking. 

ary im It does not ramble off into the discus- 

tame 

SEVENTH — The author makes no attempt to be 
clever at the expense of being incorrect 

EIGHTH — Every ery page ge indicates a writer fully 
aware of modern developments. 

NINTH — One is never led to that 
a thing has been true for centuries it. must be 
erroneous today. 

TENTH — Few other books a 











re so courteous to 

those with whom the euther disagrees. 

ELEVENTH — No other volume stands more 
squarely for what its author respects as truth. 

TWELFTH — There has never been a work des- 
— - to have a more beneficial effect upon the 
reader. 
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A Look at the Novels 


T° LEAVE, for a time at least, this field of books 
of non-fiction for a glance at the present crop 
of novels, one finds that the past few weeks have 
seen a relatively small number of really outstand- 
ing works published. One must go a bit farther 
back, for example, to find Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’s The Great Meadow, or James Boyd’s 
Long Hunt, both stories of American pioneer days; 
or Claire Spencer’s Gallows Orchard, a remarkable 
first novel that has had the goood luck to be taken 
by one of the book clubs — the author is the wife 
of Harrison Smith of Cape and Smith, a perfect 
example of codperation — or Cimarron, by Edna 
Ferber, another adventure into the nation’s past. 
The most interesting piece of fiction the Land- 
scaper has read for the past several days was a col- 
lection of short stories of modern young people 
called Grim Youth. The author is none other than 
John Held, Jr., and the book has many of his 
illustrations (Vanguard, $2). One hears that the 
phase of youth which Mr. Held depicts so accu- 
rately is passing, or has passed; if so, his book is 
worth reading as a piece of history. 

Of foreign novels of the moment, none has 
been more widely discussed than Maxim Gorki’s 
long story The Bystander (Cape and Smith, $3), 
not all of which this observer has had time to 


read. The book is in the tradition of classical 
Russian literature; it has everything in it, put 
together without an especial sense of literary 
form. It is not steadily exciting reading, in fact, 
there are times when it is dull, but unless one is 
free-minded enough to avow in public his distaste 
for all dull things, it can hardly be overlooked. 
There is, to be sure, little doubt of its importance 
when compared with the run of current fiction. 
Of somewhat the same general order is Robert 
Neumann’s The Flood (Covici-Friede, $3), a novel 
of the disintegration of society as grimly bitter as 
Gorki’s The Lower Depths. Dandelion Days by 
Henry Williamson (Dutton, $2.50), is another 
volume in the tetralogy, called Flax of Dream, the 
story of the life and death of Willie Maddison, 
already brought to a close in The Pathway. The 
first volume was called The Beautiful Years, and 
brought Maddison through childhood to adoles- 
cence; Dandelion Days covers the period of adoles- 
cence to the late teens; Tbe Dream of Fair Women, 
published some time ago as an independent vol- 
ume, and probably now to be reissued, is of the 
period of late youth and early young manhood, 
and as has been said, The Pathway, which is the 
best-known of the volumes to date, closes the 
story, except for the pendent, which will be a 
“celestial fantasy” called The Star-Born, from 
which a good many passages are quoted in The 
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By Way of Introduction 


eERALD W. Jounson (White House 
(x Hopes in Maryland), former pro- 

fessor of journalism, University 
of North Carolina, now editorial writer on 
The Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Swirt Paine (4s We See It in Reno) is 
the author of Ei/ley Orrum, Queen of the 
Comstock, and has just finished a novel 
about life in Reno. 


yr . 
Kirke Mecuem (The Battle Sonata) is a 
writer and editor, living in Wichita, 
Kansas. 


James MontaGnes (Canada’s Aerial 
Conquests) is a former newpaper man of 
Toronto, now writing for the magazines 
on Canadian subjects. 


Tuomas H. Uzzert (The Grim Game of 
Golf), born in Colorado, educated in 
Missouri, Minnesota and at Harvard, has 
had varied experience in magazine editing 
and feature writing. 


L. J. Nations (Business before Culture), 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Alabama, was born in Mississippi, 
and educated at the University of Illinois. 


Lievr. Metvin F. Tarot, U.S.N. 
(The East through a Port Hole) was 
graduated at Exeter and Harvard, and 
entered the regular navy at the beginning 
of the war. 


Sicmunp Spaetu (Grist of the Musical 
Mills), the well known musical critic of 
New York and Boston, who has contrib- 
uted widely to the development of his art. 


Auicta O’REARDON OVERBECK (Hungry 
River), who has been living for six years 
in a miners’ camp in Bolivia, has returned 
to her home in Baltimore. 


Care Ocpen Davis (Politicians, Fe- 
male) was secretary to Governor Miriam 
Ferguson of Texas; and has specialized in 
political writing. 


Other writers in this issue have previously 
been represented in our pages. 
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| Pathway. Dandelion Days is hardly so successful, 
judged as an entity, as the other three volumes in 
the tetralogy, although it has much of the Wil- 
| liamsonian charm; the prose is good, and there is a 
great deal of close observation of nature, poeti- 
cally set forth. But the story is dragged out, 
and is largely saved at the last moment by the 
account of Maddison’s love-affair, a calfish 
episode that has just the right blend of comedy 
and tragedy, and which is handled well and 
understandingly. 


Other Worth-W hile Fiction 


Ou worth-while novels that are current are 
Nan Shepherd’s The Weatherbouse (Dutton, 
$2.50); another Scotch story by the author of 
Quarry Wood; The Knight of the Virgin by Blasco 
Ibafiez (Dutton, $2.50) which carries on the 
historical tale begun in Unknown Lands which, as 
may be recalled, was the story of Columbus, as 
the new book is the story of a conguistador; East 
Wind West Wind by Pearl S. Buck (Day, $2.50), 
in which an American woman who has spent all 
her life in the East depicts the clash of old and new 
ideals in a Chinese family, and does it very well 
indeed; The Woman With One Thousand Children 
by Clara Viebig (Appleton, $2.50), which is the 
story of a Berlin school-teacher that is among the 
best-known of recent novels in Germany; Movie- 
land by Ramon Gomez de la Serna (Macaulay, 
$2.50), a story of Hollywood by one of Spain’s 
most amusing writing men, translated by Angel 
Flores. Ramon has never been near Hollywood, 
but this has not prevented him from writing a 
highly diverting novel about it. 

The deluge of war-novels seems to have passed, 
although if one may judge from the number pub- 
lished in England this spring, we may be in for 
another course before the year is out. There are 
several available at present, including two written 
from the point of view of women participants, the 
anonymous War Nurse (Cosmopolitan, $2.50) and 
Step-Daughters of War by Helen Zenna Smith 
(Dutton, $2.50), both of which ought to be read by 
the stay-at-homes in America, who had such a 
delightful time during our participation in the 
struggle. They are grimly realistic, and not exag- 
gerated. Four Infantrymen by Ernest Johannsen 
(King, $2.50), is another story of the war from the 
point of view of a German private, and quite as 
moving as most of its predecessors; The Whistlers’ 
Room by Paul Alverdes (Covici-Friede, $1.50) is a 
short account of life among a group of wounded 
men in a German hospital, one of them an English 


| soldier. They become fast friends in their trouble, 


and the story moves in an atmosphere of tolerance 





and affection, which is the exact antithesis of 
everything that is supposed to come out of war. 
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Through Blood and Ice by Ferenc Imrey and 
Lewis Stanton Palen, who will be remembered as 
the early collaborator with Ossendowski, relates 
the adventures of a distinguished Austrian artist 
who was captured by the Russians and who was an 
eye-witness to the struggles between the Whites 
and the Reds in the days when there seemed to be 
some doubt about the outcome of the Revolution. 
The material is good and Mr. Palen knew how to 
take care of his part of the task. 


Some Other Good Books 


THER current novels that are worth examin- 
O ing are Beauvallet by Georgette Heyer (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50), a story of the time of Philip 
II, with much of the action taking place in Spain; 
Pilgrim to the Abyss by Axel Eggebrecht (King, 
$2,50), the story of a Russian princess who is still 
alive, but whose life has out-romanced romance; 
Ella by Elisabeth Wilkins Thomas (Viking, $2.50), 
one of the best-done first novels that have passed 
this way in some time, and of especial interest to 
women; and The Saint by Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, with a foreword by Thomas Mann 
(Simon and Schuster, $2), a translation of Meyer’s 
deservedly famous story of the life of Thomas a 
Becket, and his relations with King Henry. 
Edward Franklin Hauch is the translator. Among 
the books by newer authors that remain, the 
Landscaper has found interest in Aaron Marc 
Stein’s Spirals (Covici-Friede, $2.50), a first novel 
by a young New York newspaperman that shows 
decided talent; Doctor’s Wives by Henry and Syl- 
via Lieferant (Little, Brown, $2.50), a novel of the 
contemporary scene with an unusual theme which 
is suggested by its title; and These Lords’ Descend- 
ants by Gloria Goddard, the story of a line of 
English aristocrats and their offspring in this 
country that starts in Puritan days and does not 
fetch up until it reaches last week, or there abouts. 
It is well and interestingly done. Of the slightly 
less recent novels by established authors, Wallace 
Irwin’s The Days of Her Life (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50), ought not to be overlooked, especially by 
anyone who has an interest in San Francisco of 
the ’80s and ’gos. Mr. Irwin has written this book 
from close to his heart, and it is the best thing he 
has done in the way of long fiction. An interesting 
fiction début is that of Dorothy Heyward, who is 
the wife of Du Bose Heyward. Mrs. Heyward had 
written successfully for the stage before her 
marriage, and she collaborated in the highly 
successful dramatization of Porgy; her first novel 
is Three-a~Day (Century, $2.50), a story of the 
vaudeville stage, with three young troupers as the 
central figures, two boys and a girl. This ready- 
made triangle takes the expected course. Mrs. 
Heyward had some earlier experience on the 
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vaudeville stage, so that her material is authentic, 
and she has written an entertaining light novel, 
which promises that her husband will not have to 
bear all the burden of literary production in the 
future. 
eMany Interesting Biographies 

FEW of the important recent biographies have 

been classified here as Americana, but there 

remain a good many others entitled to separate 
discussion, among them new lives of George Eliot, 
Savonarola, Lope de Vega, Captain Cook, and 
many others. The Eliot life is by J. Lewis May 
(Bobbs Merrill, $3.50), and is a good example of 
the modern biography intelligently handled. Mr. 
May has tried to make a living woman of his 
subject, and he has succeeded. The Savonarola is 
a translation from the Italian of Piero Misciattelli 
(Appleton, $3), and while not a long or heavy 
study, devotes sufficient attention to the infinitely 
rich background of the times of the Florentine 
reformer and martyr; the illustrations are from 
works of art of the period. Angel Flores, well 
known for his many translations from the Spanish, 
has done an impressionistic sketch of the Spanish 
playwright of the Age of Gold in his Lope de Vega 
(Brentano, $3.50). It is a work somewhat marred 
by the Gongoristic style in which it is written, and 
by its lack of any really new material that might 
explain the riddle of how Lope found so much 
time to play Don Juan while writing hundreds of 
successful plays, but it has the merit of vividness, 
and may tempt many of its readers to find out 
more about its subject and the times in which he 
lived. 

While not strictly biographical, Tbe Memoirs of 
Baron Wrangel (Duffield, $6) belong somewhere in 
this category, and the book offers about as much 
exciting reading as anyone could ask. The various 
novels of this Russian leader, such as From Dou- 
ble Eagle to Red Flag have won him many followers 
in this country, and one suspects that the fat 
volume of memoirs will find a good many readers. 

Other current biographies of importance in- 
clude Edmond Fleg’s highly poetical Life of 
Solomon (Dutton, $3), Mr. Fleg having estab- 
lished himself with a successful life of Moses a 
year or two ago; Alexander Pope by Edith Sitwell 
(Cosmopolitan, $4), one of the outstanding lit- 
erary biographies of the year, and, naturally, with 
one of the Sitwells as its author, well and provoc- 
atively written; and for all who are interested in 
Carlyle, Froude and Carlyle by W.H. Dunn (Long- 
mans, Green, $5), a defense of Froude in one of 
the most famous controversies of recent times. It 
is a complete survey of this famous row, and goes 
at length into the question of the sexual relations 
of the Carlyles, among other matters. To the 
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| andscaper, it reads like a : bit of special pleading 
for Froude rather than an attempt to analyze the 
controversy, but this may be prejudice; it is very 
hard to overcome the Landscaper’s early adora- 
tion of Carlyle, and later admiration for Jane 
Welsh. . . . Those who have a taste for literary 
rumpuses of this sort will find Mr. Dunn’s book 
thoroughly interesting. 


The Book of Clemenceau 


HERE are many books by or about Clemen- 
hem out just ndw, but the most important of 
the lot is, naturally, Grandeur and Misery of 
Victory (Harcourt, Brace, $5), the uncensored and 
unabridged observations of the Tiger on the 
period of the war, including the period of the 
peace. In the miscellaneous group also belongs 
Rene Fiilép-Miller’s large volume, The Power and 
Secret of the Fesuits (Viking, $5), a well-illustrated 
book that details one of the most fascinating 
stories in the world. The first third is devoted to 
the life of Ignatius Loyola, an amazing person in 
his own right, and the rest to the whole tale of the 
spread of Jesuit power through a period of four 
hundred years. This is one of the most important 
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of recent books, and an admirable piece of book- | 


making at the price as well. 

Let the lesson end with reference to a new story 
of The Devil, having begun with a few stray 
thoughts on religion. The Devil is by Maurice 


Garcon and Jean Vinchon (Dutton, $3.50), and is | 


an historical, critical and medical study made by 
two eminent French psychologists. It is a good 
book on a bad subject. ° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








TRAVEL BOOKS IN 
BRIEF REVIEW 


By B. S. STANoYEVICH 





Mogreb-El-Acksa: A Journey in Morocco. By R. B. 


Cunninghame-Grabam. New York: The Viking Press. 


$3.50. 
A new edition of a classic of our generation. 


Tahiti. By Pierre Loti. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Company. $2.5c. 


Although not strictly a travel book, this work of Loti’s, 


which is newly brought out in the Stokes’s uniform 

edition, gives such a delightful rendering of life in the 

South Seas that it ought not to be neglected by the 

well informed voyager. 

Siam. By Pierre Loti. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2.¢0. 

With the consumate touches of a master artist Cam- 

bodia comes to life. 

The South Seas. By Gifford Pinchot. 
John W. Winston. $3.50. 

A moving account of a scientific visit to sunny and 

picturesque lands. 

The Last Paradise. By Hickman Powell. New York: 
Cape and Smith. $4.00. 


New York: 


The story of the writer’s life with a native family in 

Bali, which is one night east of Java. 

The Land of the Pepper Bird. By Sidney de la Rue. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
A book that tells all one wishes to know 

African Republic of Liberia. 

Down the Tiber and Up the Rhone. By Harold Don- 
aldson Eberlein, Geoffrey 7. Marks, Frank A. Wallis. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company. $3.00 

black 


about the 


A journey down an historic river, made in a 


rubber canoe. 

The Log of the Coriolanus. By Norman Matson. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. $2.00 

A cruise of forty days to Cape Verde Islands made by a 

Scandinavian-American is here recorded with more than 

travel interest. 


The Great White Silence. By Louis-Frédéric Row- 
quette. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Written by a man, who, though well educated and well 
placed in French life, vagabonded over four continents 

and as many seas in his search for peace. 


The Worst Journey in the World. By /psley-Cherr) 
Gerrard. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. $5.00. 

An account of Scott’s Expedition into the Antarctic in 

1910-1913, highly praised by George Bernard Shaw, 

among others. 


The Wilderness of Denali. By Charles Sheldon. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 
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White House Hopes in Maryland» 


By GerALp W. JoHNsSON 


Governor Ritchie Stands out in an Early Survey 
of Democracy’s Prestdential Timber 


$ TROUBLES collect around the 
A head of President Hoover, 
the election of 1932 begins to 
acquire a strong fascination for the 
minds of Democratic politicians of 
national stature. For it is already 
apparent that the majority party is 
no longer the tremendously efficient 
machine that battered down that 
most formidable fighter, Alfred E. 
Smith. Even before the stock market 
crash, the President was involved in 
difficulties with the Senate, and since 
the crash these difficulties have mul- 
tiplied apace, both in numbers and 
in depth. 

At present, the White House can 
be certain of the votes only of a 
minority in the Senate. The coalition 
on the Tariff Bill revealed the weak- 
ness of the administration; and al- 
though the wily Senator Grundy, of 
Pennsylvania, eventually overthrew 
the coalition, he did so to secure his 
own ends, not to protect the Adminis- 
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tration. Grundy warred on the coali- 
tion to rescue the tariff, not to rescue 
the President; and on an issue not 
involving the protective policy there 
is no assurance that he would fight 
successfully, or fight at all. 


7 issue of Prohibition, that split 
the Democratic Party in 1928, 
has now riven the Republican Party 
likewise. Smith and McAdoo are 
no further apart on this issue than 
are Representative Tinkham and 
Senator Borah; and there has been 
no great party success to plaster 
over the split. Instead of going 
through with a bang, the London 
Conference petered out with a fizz. 
The Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment has, to date, evoked more cat- 
calls than cheers. With prosperity 
temporarily disabled as an absorber 
of all criticism, the majority party, 
less than a year and a half after 
President Hoover’s inauguration, 
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is making heavy weather of it in- 
deed. 

So the Democratic nomination of 
1932 bids fair to be worth something. 
Already it is apparent that it is going 
to be worth much more than the 
nomination of 1920, or of 1924, and 
if Mr. Hoover’s difficulties increase, 
it may be worth everything. Every 
Democrat of prominence is acutely 
aware of the fact, and none more 
so than the Hon. Albert Cabell 
Ritchie, known to the nobility and 
gentry of the Maryland Free State 
as “Our Bert.” True, there are 
shadows, to be described in detail 
later, across the path to glory of Our 
Bert; but at that he is, in the lan- 
guage of the academicians, sitting 
pretty. At worst, he seems to be less 
heavily handicapped than any of his 
prominent rivals. 


HE Hon. Alfred Emanuel Smith 
‘io hit so hard by the embattled 
Protestants in 1928 that the mere 
suggestion of nominating a Catholic 
will freeze the blood of every Na- 
tional Convention for a quarter of a 
century. The Hon. Joseph T. Robin- 
son, his running-mate, has been 
side-swiped with almost equally dis- 
astrous effect by The Literary Digest 
wet-dry poll. Perhaps that poll is not 
an accurate reflection of the senti- 
ment of the country; nevertheless, 
it will make practical politicians in 
the National Convention of 1932 
exceedingly wary of rampant Drys 
as nominees. 

Nor is it likely that the Demo- 
cratic convention will go back along 
the list of its former standard bearers. 
The Hon. John W. Davis has not 
lately afforded any particular reason 
why he should be nominated again, 
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and as for the fellow who ran in 1920, 
who remembers his name? There 
are, then, the Hon. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York, 
and the Hon. Owen D. Young, finan- 
cial adviser extraordinary to the 
civilized world. Mr. Roosevelt is 
admittedly a formidable contender, 
but he would be much more formi- 
dable if he enjoyed better physical 
health. It is reported that he is on the 
mend; but even a suggestion of 
physical disability operates heavily 
against the chances of a candidate 
for a Presidential nomination. As 
for Mr. Young, he labors under the 
disadvantage of being entangled 
with the electric power interests. 
Like Mr. Roosevelt, he may be able 
to overcome his handicap, but there 
is no manner of doubt that it is a 
handicap. 

Our Bert, on the other hand, as- 
suming that he is not torpedoed 
this fall by the erratic and unpre- 
dictable Free State, labors under 
none of these disabilities. He is, to 
date, an unbeaten champion. He 
has never lost a major campaign. 
He is wet, he enjoys superb physical 
health, and while he is no pauper 
he has about as much chance of buy- 
ing the General Electric Company 
as he has of flying over the moon. 


OREOVER, he is a man with an 
M idea. It is far from an original 
idea. On the contrary, it is older than 
the Government by far; as old, per- 
haps, as the very institution of 
government among men; and it has 
bobbed up in various places at 
various times under various names. 
But the essence of it is the belief that 
this business of government can 
easily be overdone. 
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Ritchie has called this the doctrine 
of States’ Rights, and in so doing he 
has incurred a certain amount of 
criticism, based on misunderstanding 
of his position. Deceived by the 
title, some people have jumped to 
the conclusion that he must be es- 
sentially a romantic fellow, choosing 
to ignore the massive fact of the 
Civil War, and engaged in a quixotic 
endeavor to bring back the irrevo- 
cable past. 


OTHING could be further from 
N the fact. Our Bert is anything 
but a romanticist. He is the sharpest 
of realists, as far removed as possible 
from O. Henry’s Colonel Telfair, 
the Confederate officer who devoted 
his life to an attempt to prove that 
the South really won the war. Our 
Bert’s argument is not based on an 
idealist’s dream of things as they 
ought to be, nor even on the compact 
of 1789, although the latter furnishes 
him with a good talking point. The 
bases of his argument are simply 
an atlas and eleven years’ experience 
in a Governor’s chair. His atlas 
teaches him that this country is three 
thousand miles wide. His experience 
teaches him that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to govern a man three miles 
away, not to mention three thou- 
sand. From these he deduces the 
conclusion that the bulk of all govern- 
ing should be done on the spot, and 
that the greater the distance from 
which a judgment comes, the greater 
the chances that it will be a bad 
judgment. 

From this the doctrine of States’ 
Rights arises, not as an ethical ab- 
straction, nor as an historical theory, 
but as a logical necessity. The State 
capitals are nearer the people to 
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be governed than is Washington. 
Even Annapolis is closer than Wash- 
ington to more than half the inhab- 
itants of the Maryland Free State, 
although Maryland encloses the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on three sides. 
Therefore, when a difficulty arises, 
the chances that the State capital 
can deal with it intelligently are 
greater than the chances that Wash- 
ington can do so. 

Of course the rule is not absolute. 
Merely to exist, a government must 
exercise certain indispensable powers. 
For example, it must have the right 
and the power to defend itself, both 
against invasion from without and 
against insurrection within. It must 
have the right and the power to 
protect its own peace and dignity 
against individual malefactors. It 
must of necessity assume the re- 
sponsibility for whatever operations 
within its borders are truly national 
in scope, as coining money, collecting 
customs duties and its own internal 
tax levies and, in the case of the 
United States, regulating interstate 
relations of all kinds. 


ut Ritchie’s theory is that cen- 
B tralization in this country should 
be confined to those things which are 
obviously beyond the power of the 
individual States to accomplish for 
themselves. To argue otherwise is to 
argue either that the States are so 
completely homogeneous that any 
rule which fits one is equally appli- 
cable to all, or that one State, or 
group of States, is so obviously 
superior to all the rest that the rules 
devised by the superior States should 
be applied to all the others for their 
own good. In the realistic eyes of Our 
Bert the first argument is nonsense, 
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and the second not only nonsensical 
but also intolerably self-righteous, 
arrogant and tyrannous. 

One of the characteristic stigmata 
of the idealist is his magnificent 
capacity for ignoring the obvious. 
This Governor Ritchie stubbornly 
refuses to do. He can not forget, and 
he will not even try to forget that 
Maine is different from Florida, and 
that environment exerts a powerful 
influence upon human conduct. He 
carries it further — he knows that 
Garrett County, in the mountains of 
Western Maryland, is different from 
Baltimore City, and that conduct 
which is permissible, even praise- 
worthy, in one place may be highly 
blameworthy in the other. For a 
man to keep a pig behind his house 
in Garrett County may be not only 
permissible, but admirable; let a 
man try it in Baltimore City, how- 
ever, and the minions of the law 
will be upon him instantly. But be- 
cause Garrett encourages the keep- 
ing of swine and Baltimore forbids it, 
does it follow that one must be right 
and the other wrong? Certainly not. 
They are both right, for each has 
acted with a view to local conditions. 


HIs would seem to be as plain as 
ee pikestaff, yet the Congress of 
the United States betrays an increas- 
ing tendency to legislate on matters 
as purely local as the keeping of pigs. 
Those who approve this tendency 
are the real romanticists, for they 
blithely ignore the ineradicable dif- 
ferences that exist between a man 
who spends his life in the hot swamps 
of Mississippi and a man who spends 
his life scrabbling in the stony fields 
of New Hampshire. They may have 
come from the same stock, originally; 
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but as their experiences of the world 
are different, so will their outlooks 
on life be different. Their ways of 
conducting their affairs will differ, 
and so will their governmental needs. 


ow Ritchie observes that Kan- 
N sans do not customarily think 
exactly as Marylanders think, and he 
sees no point in shutting his eyes to 
the fact and pretending that it isn’t 
so. He goes one step further, and it is 
here that his ideas begin to rise into 
the realm of civilized statecraft. See- 
ing that Kansas differs from Mary- 
land in many ways, he is capable of 
admitting that the ways of Kansas 
may be just as good for Kansans as 
the ways of Maryland are for Mary- 
landers. He therefore renounces all 
ambition to impose the Free State 
kultur upon the inhabitants of the 
Sunflower State; and, by the same 
token, he claims for the Free State 
a similar forbearance on the part of 
the Kansans. 

A man who holds this philosophy 
is compelled, under existing circum- 
stances, to be a Wet in national 
politics, whatever his personal opin- 
ion may be regarding the control of 
liquor in his own community. For 
such a man must regard as essen- 
tially vicious any legislation which 
seeks to impose any form of social 
control upon the whole country un- 
less this control is clearly necessary 
to the defense of the country, or to 
the protection of life, liberty and 
property within its borders. 

Ritchie, to be sure, is dubious of 
the value of government as an instru- 
ment of social control in any circum- 
stances; but if the people of a specific 
governmental unit are strongly in 
favor of a specific measure of social 
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control, he thinks that the authority 
of a larger unit should not be invoked 
to defeat their will. Acting on this 
theory he, the conspicuously wet 
Governor of Maryland, has signed 
no less than fifteen dry bills appli- 
cable to Maryland territory. Each 
was a county measure, and each was 
clearly desired by a majority of the 
voters of the county affected; there- 
fore Ritchie gave each of the bills his 
official approval without hesitation 
and with the utmost cheerfulness. 


> capacity to cling to a prin- 
ciple, no matter which way it 
may work in specific instances, is the 
only real justification for regarding 
Ritchie as old-fashioned. For it must 
be admitted that it is not much in 
evidence among modern statesmen. 
Congress is full of high-tariff Demo- 
crats and low-tariff Republicans. 
The Southern States have furnished 
many Senators and Representatives 
who profess to be horrified by what 
they dub nullification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, but who regard 
with great satisfaction an identical 
process applied to the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The notion that a man 
in public life should stick to his 
principles even when they require 
action which runs counter to his 
personal preference, or his personal 
interest, is decidedly outmoded. 
Nevertheless, there is something 
singularly durable about a man who 
does cling to this notion. He may be 
beaten, but somehow it seems next 
to impossible to kill him off. The 
persistence of the talk about Ritchie 
for President is a case in point. There 
are at least three reasons, each of 
which has, in the past, been regarded 
as a conclusive reason, why he should 
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not be considered seriously. The first 
of these is that he is a Democrat. 
The second is that he is Governor of 
one of the smallest of the States. 
The third is that his State lies south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Never- 
theless, they continue to talk of him 
whenever there is a nomination to be 
made, and the most plausible ex- 
planation is that Ritchie is always to 
be found on the morning after ex- 
actly where he was left the night 
before. He stays put, and it is a 
quality curiously attractive to a 
public accustomed to seeing politi- 
cians changing their principles, ideas 
and allegiances with every shift of 
the political wind. 

However, when the talk is of his 
Presidential chances he takes no part 
in the conversation; and he resents 
the imputation that his political 
course is affected by the national 
situation. 

“T am running for Governor again 
because I like to be Governor of 
Maryland,” he explained with a wide 
smile, when this phase of the situa- 
tion was mentioned to him. 


E SAT in his office on the tenth 
H floor of an office building in the 
heart of Baltimore. It is a big room, 
but not an elaborate one. There are 
no expensive oriental rugs on the 
floor, and the floor itself is of ordi- 
nary wood. There is no walnut or 
mahogany paneling, and there is 
hardly a bank president in Baltimore 
who hasn’t a leaibonter desk than 
the Governor’s. 

Through the wide windows one 
looks out on the piled-up business 
buildings of the city, but a crack 
between them permits a glimpse of 
the water of the inner harbor, and 
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beyond it the green grass on the 
slope of Federal Hill, where Ben 
Butler’s cannon once stood wheel 
to wheel, their muzzles trained upon 
the rebellious city that had re- 
fused to let Union troops pass 
through. 


fe Governor swung round in his 
chair and looked out over the 
city in which more than half of his 
constituents live. A large part of his 
domain lay under his eyes, for Balti- 
more, with more than three-quarters 
of a million people, is metropolitan 
in the original sense, in that it is 
the dominant weight in the State of 
which it is a part. 

“It is a job that one man can 
handle,” he explained. “It is not 
like being Governor of New York, 
or Pennsylvania, in which the Gov- 
ernor of necessity must delegate 
many of his duties to agents. Every- 
body in Maryland who wants to see 
me can see me; and I can see every- 
body I want to see. That makes it 
nice.” 

That would be, in the Kiplingesque 
phrase, “the perfectest hell of it” 
to many of us; but Our Bert likes to 
see people, to talk with people, to 
argue with people. One would not 
think it, to look at him, for he has 
the manner and bearing of the aristo- 
crat. He is not a small man, but he 
gives the impression of being bigger 
than he is. He has an excellent 
breadth of shoulder, and he tapers 
down like an athlete. His hair is 
gray, but there is plenty of it, and 
his eyes, behind their rimless pince- 
nez are blue and keen. His features 
are regular and finely chiseled. When 
the glasses are mounted on his nose, 
his face has a rather scholarly aspect. 
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He reminds one a bit of a handsomer 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Nor is this thoroughbred look 
without genealogical cause. The 
Ritchies have been people of conse- 
quence in Maryland since 1742. 
The Governor’s father was a judge. 
More than that, he married a Cabell 
of Virginia, and the Cabells are all 
mixed up with practically every great 
Virginian house — the Branches, the 
Randolphs, the Lees, the Byrds, 
and what-not. James Branch Cabell, 
the novelist, is first cousin to Gov- 
ernor Ritchie. In fact, the Governor 
himself is what might be called an 
accidental Virginian. Just before his 
birth his mother returned to her old 
home and he was actually born in the 
house of the Cabells. However, his 
residence in the Old Dominion lasted 
only a few weeks. Then mother and 
child came back to Maryland. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that in 
Virginia he was born, and if the 
lightning should strike, Virginia 
would be able to claim her ninth 
President in 1933. 


ut the lightning hasn’t struck 
B yet, and before it strikes Ritchie 
must break the record of all time — 
he must get himself elected Governor 
of his State for the fourth successive 
term. Nor is this election likely to be 
a mere formality. He has been ad- 
mittedly the best Governor Mary- 
land ever had. At the very beginning 
of his long tenure of power, he sum- 
moned to his aid a number of the 
ablest business men the State could 
produce and to them delegated the 
task of re-organizing the various 
State departments on a purely busi- 
ness basis. These men were not poli- 
ticians, and they effected the re- 
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organization without reference to 
politics, strictly in the interest of 
efficiency. But the move turned out 
to be a superb political stroke. The 
business of the Free State has been 
conducted so well ever since that 
Ritchie has been unbeatable. 


OWEVER, his luck broke last 
H year. Certain minor officials of 
the State Roads Commission began 
to peculate. When the matter was 
drawn to the Governor’s attention, 
he made the one serious blunder of 
his career. He had confidence in the 
head of the department, and when 
this head assured him that every- 
thing was all right, he accepted the 
man’s word, and dismissed the 
charges as a political attack. Unfor- 
tunately, as the event proved, the 
head of the department didn’t know 
what he was talking about. Some of 
the clerks were stealing, and before 
the Governor did investigate, they 
had gotten away with $400,000. Once 
started, Ritchie acted with speed and 
vigor; the thieves went swiftly and 
unanimously to jail. But the mischief 
was done. The money was gone, and 
the Republicans at last had an issue. 

For a while it seemed that some 
Democrats had an issue, too, for 
not every Maryland Democrat is a 
supporter of Ritchie. The Free State, 
like every other, has its due meed of 
patriots who are willing to sacrifice 
their personal interests to serve the 
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people as Governor, and to these 
patriots three terms seem amply 
sufficient for any man, or at least 
for any other man. One of them went 
so far as to announce his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination 
against Ritchie; but as early as April 
it was perfectly clear that that cock 
wouldn’t fight, so the opposition 
candidate withdrew. 


HE Republicans, however, will 
Tpet up a real fight. They carried 
Maryland for Hoover. More than 
that, in the previous year they had 
carried Baltimore City for a Republi- 
can Mayor, which is a far more re- 
markable achievement than carrying 
the State. Thus they are flushed with 
victory, and in addition the roads’ 
scandal gives them their first real 
argument against Ritchie. Nor are 
they unaware of the fact that if they 
can down him in November, they 
will have done much toward putting 
him out of the running in 1932. To 
seize the Governorship and at the 
same time to wing a prominent 
Democratic Presidential possibility 
would be grand—so grand, that 
they may be counted on to leave 
no stone unturned next Novem- 
ber. 

However, they will have to fight 
for every inch they gain. Our Bert 
likes to be Governor of Maryland, 
and he has an enormous capacity 
for getting what he wants. 








Liquor Floods the Campus 


By Birt CuNNINGHAM 


Mr. Volstead’s Contribution to Undergraduate Temperance 


worth of Mr. Volstead’s contri- 

bution to our civilization, there 
was infused recently a claim upon 
which I feel almost expertly quali- 
fied to testify. That was a claim to 
the effect that the college youth of 
this era is drinking less than his pred- 
ecessor in pre-war days. 

This claim was advanced in Wash- 
ington before the House Judiciary 
Committee by two very splendid 
gentlemen in whose long and honor- 
able lifetimes there has been con- 
stant association with the under- 
graduates of our universities. One 
of them was Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
the University of Chicago’s beloved 
“Old Man,” who came out from 
Yale to coach their football team 
nearly forty years ago, and who has 
been coaching that team ever since. 
The other was the equally famous 
Fielding H. Yost to whose devotion 
and service the University of Michi- 
gan’s awe-inspiring recreational plant 
and her fighting Wolverine teams 
already stand as an _ imposing 
monument. 

Mr. Stagg, in person, and Mr. 
Yost, by telegram, testified that in 
their opinions Prohibition had les- 
sened drinking among college stu- 


I= the restless wrangle over the 


dents. It is not my intention to 
question the sincerity of Messrs. 
Stagg and Yost. The clause, “in my 
opinion,” lets them out. Neither is it 
my desire to paint the modern col- 
lege as a glorified night club with 
feebly operating daytime depart- 
ments. But I don’t believe their 
statement is even half true, and I 
furthermore believe that I have seen 
more different sorts of colleges and 
have met and mingled with more 
different sorts of college students in 
more representative parts of the 
country since the Prohibition law 
went into effect, than either Mr. 
Stagg or Mr. Yost, or Mr. Stagg and 
Mr. Yost combined. 


I FURTHERMORE believe I have been 
in a better position to see what 
college students really do when 
they’re just doing nothing and being 
themselves, than any university offi- 
cials such as Mr. Stagg and Mr. Yost, 
who are known to be rigorous and 
righteous gentlemen with official 
faculty ratings and personal leanings 
toward Puritanism. 

The weakness in my case lies in 
the fact that I lack the years to meet 
the gentlemen upon theirown ground. 
After all, they merely stated that 
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there is less drinking now than there 
used to be in the old days. I don’t go 
back to the old days. I was, in fact, 
still in college when the Volstead Act 
was passed. But I feel no hesitancy 
in bridging that gap with the state- 
ment that if it is literally true that 
the old time students drank more 
than the collegians of today, I don’t 
see how my generation, or such por- 
tion of it, at any rate, as sprang from 
college-bred parents, escaped being 
degenerates and lunatics. 


Y work takes me each year, and 
M especially in the fall of each 
year, to a succession of college towns 
and a succession of college football 
games, which is, of course, when the 
colleges hold high carnival. Under- 
graduates and alumni, I see them all, 
or almost all, at one time or another, 
in dormitory and hotel room, Pull- 
man smoking room and night club. 

And from personal experience, it 
is my honest opinion that the only 
two educational institutions in the 
United States of America where a 
dram can’t be readily raised from the 
desk drawer of some student within 
easy walk of where the question is 
asked, are the two service academies 
at West Point and Annapolis, where 
the possession of a pint is a court 
martial offense, and frequent drastic 
“inspections of quarters” makes con- 
cealment impossible. 

Last year, for example, I sat in the 
room of a boy whose name was 
ringing from coast to coast at the 
moment because of his brilliant play 
on the gridiron. A fine, handsome 
youngster with a magnificent body 
and the fan mail of a movie star. 
Suddenly he halted the talk to say, 
“Gee, I’m sorry. I meant to buy you 
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a drink and I forgot. Won’t you have 
one now? It’s really good stuff.” 

And he yanked out the bottom 
drawer of his desk and fished forth 
a quart of what purported to be 
Teacher’s Scotch. 

“You don’t hit that stuff, do 
you?” I asked him. 

“Not during the season,” he said, 
“except once in a while I take a good 
stiff snort after a game. This is 
really my roommate’s. What a 
booze hound he turned out to be!” 

“Where do you get it?” 

“Oh, down by the bridge. That 
fellow down there makes more 
money than the president of the 
University. If you want some, go 
down and tell him I sent you. His 
stuff’s always O. K.” 


WEEK or two later, I started for 
the West to view a climactic con- 

test between two powerful teams. I 
had never been in this particular col- 
lege town, and knew nobody in it, 
but wired ahead to a college official 
for my press and hotel reservations. 
When I reached the place, I was met 
by the official, and the first stop we 
made before seeing the college, the 
gym, the team, coaches or any- 
body, was at a dirty little dive over 
on the back side of the village where 
a greasy proprietor silently escorted’ 
us into an inner sanctorum, pushed 
toward us a tureen full of pretzels, 
and brought a couple of schooners of 
the most horrible libation that ever 
scored the tonsils of a terrified toper. 
The stuff consisted of near-beer 
doped with raw alcohol, and it tasted 
like gasoline a rat had been drowned 
and decayed in. This place was 
apparently “Press Headquarters,” 
for other arriving journalists were 
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escorted thereunto. Investigation 
proved that it also did a thriving 
student business. 

A week or two after that I went 
out with the Harvard football team 
to visit Mr. Yost’s own Ann Arbor. 
I hadn’t been in town an hour before 
the nice young lad who had volun- 
teered to show me around said, “If 
you'll come over to the room, I can 
give you a drink of some exceptional 
gin. Maybe it would take the curse 
off that train ride.” 

“Do you have much trouble get- 
ting liquor here?” I asked. 

“With Detroit only a little roll 
along the road?” he replied. “I 
should say not.” 


nD down in Georgia, when the 
A Yale team broke all precedent 
by touring into Dixie to dedicate 
Georgia’s Sanford Field, and to dedi- 
cate it, incidentally, with a most 
amazing loss, we were escorted 
around to attend a student dance. 
Unquestionably the liquid fruit of 
the corn was copiously present. It 
was a trifle hard to differentiate be- 
tween the undergraduates and the 
townies, because they all mixed in 
indiscriminately, but at least an in- 
herently collegiate function was redo- 
lent with the juice of the juniper, and 
if at least one Freshman made his 
classes next day, his recuperative 
powers were nothing short of mi- 
raculous. 

In the city of Atlanta, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina eleven arose 
to unsuspected heights and flattened 
Georgia Tech on Tech Field. I 
chanced to be stopping at the At- 
lanta Biltmore at the moment and 
that likewise chanced to be the Uni- 
versity of North Carolima’s head- 
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quarters. Hilarious hosts have no 
doubt held forth before in celebra- 
tion of some unexpected triumph, 
but seldom have I ever witnessed 
such various grades of whoopee as 
the Tar Heel constituency pulled off 
upon that occasion. 


F ALL the liquor available in this 
O era, the “white lightnin’” of 
the South is perhaps the purest; but 
so far as potency goes, consider the 
beverage now popular at a famous 
New England institution founded by 
a conscientious minister of the Gos- 
pel in the days of England’s King 
George IV, and excessively proud 
both of its hallowed traditions and 
its extreme masculinity. 

The modern sors of this broad- 
shouldered mother areso hard-boiled 
that they have given up any pre- 
tenses of drinking “liquor” at all. 
Straight alcohol is their tipple. Scotch 
and rye cost too much. Rum is un- 
available, and gin is all right but 
you have to wait too long for it to 
ripen—sometimes as long as three- 
quarters of an hour. So, with the 
speed and decision characteristic of 
post-war youth, they drive directly 
and with minimum delay toward the 
desired result, viz.: to get plastered as 
completely and as expeditiously as 
possible, by taking jorums of straight 
“alky,” diluting it with water usually 
drawn from a bathroom faucet, kill- 
ing its awful taste to a certain extent 
with some stuff called “Tom Collins 
Mixture” they buy at the drug store, 
holding their noses and swallowing 
fast. 

Such statements and such inci- 
dents as the foregoing could be ex- 
tended to almost any length. They 
are all of them true and all of them 








typical. Because the names of one or 
two institutions are mentioned, it 
is not to be inferred that they are 
being singled out and held up as 
horrible examples. They are really 
merely symbols. Similar stories, 
many of them much more sinister 
and far reaching in their specific 
indictments, can be told about al- 
most any college you can name. The 
Prohibition question in the college 
today is but the Prohibition question 
in the nation today plus the benzine 
of youth and the match of semi- 
unsupervised freedom. 


FF? evidence we need only turn 
to the now famous poll taken 
throughout a wide range of repre- 
sentative colleges by The Harvard 
Crimson and affliated undergraduate 
newspapers. Through the East and 
Middle West it embraced at least 
25,000 students and at least two- 
thirds of this number reported them- 
selves wet. 

For instance, from the official 
tabulation we learn that: at Am- 
herst, 375 drink; 139 do not; at 
Assumption, 83 drink; 30 do not; 
at Brown, 555 drink; 359 do not; at 
Colgate, 440 drink; 233 do not; at Cor- 
nell, 1,513 drink; 683 do not; at Har- 
vard, 2,646 drink; 914 do not; at 
Michigan, 3,888 drink; 1,873 do not; 
at Pennsylvania, 674 drink; g0og do 
not; at Pittsburgh, 1,535 drink; 1,036 
do not; at Princeton, 1,493 drink, 
and 395 do not. 

There are some amazing figures 
in The Crimson’s statistics, even after 
they are discounted to some extent 
on the possibility that some of the 
voters were bragging, or even fooling. 

In the matter of percentages, for 
instance, we discover 79 per cent of 
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Princeton undergraduates drink; 73 
per cent is the figure at Amherst, 
famed almost above any other school 
in America by those who know their 
colleges for its high academic stand- 
ards and requirements; Harvard’s 
percentage is 65.5; Dartmouth’s 64; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, noted maker of great engineers, 
61.8; Brown University, founded by 
a Baptist minister, 60.8, and so on 
through the list with but one lone 
vote on the other side of the line 
— Pennsylvania— whose students 
called themselves 60 per cent dry. 

But the argument, you insist, is 
about these times as compared with 
the old ones. Maybe these are bad, 
but weren’t the others possibly 
worse? 

I don’t think so. 


NQUESTIONABLY there wasdrink- 
U ing and roistering and wild 
wassail in the days of the goose- 
necked sweater and the peg-topped 
trousers. The old keg parties are still 
a part of every campus tradition, and 
the class and fraternity baseball 
games with kegs of beer instead of 
bases and both teams pie-eyed before 
it was over are all a part of the 
time-hallowed yesterdays. 

But note that word deer. 

That was the collegian’s tipple 
then, and almost every story I have 
ever heard of ancient academic im- 
bibing centred principally about the 
little tight-banded keg. Beer— deer— 
not raw alcohol flavored with syn- 
thetic fruit extract, not the various 
forms of pastel-shaded poison that 
ulcerate stomachs and suppurate 
kidneys— not so-called Scotch and 
misnomered rye, in which astounded 
chemists have found traces of every- 
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thing from concentrated lye to sul- 
phuric acid. 

But deer, an occasional cocktail or 
two, and upon very special occasions 
such as weddings or christenings, a 
beaker of gleaming champagne. 

I got in on the tail end of the old 
days. What I saw of them weren’t so 
tough. I had never touched a drop of 
liquor in all my born days, and I’d 
almost be willing to gamble that that 
went for go per cent of my contem- 
poraries. There were perhaps four or 
five brethren in an undergraduate 
body of some 1,500 who were known 
to drink. They were “hard guys.” 
We herded our sisters and sweet- 
hearts away from them. There were 
plenty of others who wouldn’t refuse 
an invitation to a keg party, who'd 
take a couple of dippers full and play 
hard at being drunk. Most of their 
monkey shines were quite patently 
put on. 


oR my own part, I keenly recall 
F my first collision with the fruit of 
the vine — only this chanced to be 
the fruit of the hops, and if the 
Carnegie Foundation can make cap- 
ital of this, power to ’em. The ’var- 
sity centre was out of commission for 
some now forgotten reason, and it 
looked very much as if I’d draw the 
honor of starting the coming Satur- 
day’s game against Princeton. 

On Wednesday night on the way 
up from the field, the coach asked 
me if I were nervous, if I had any 
trouble sleeping. I told him I wasn’t 
and didn’t, but he said, “‘ You look a 
little drawn, to me. You’d better 
come by my room at the hotel to- 
night and have a bottle of ale.” 

I never in my life had had a bottle 
of ale and could think of nothing 
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I needed less, but I wanted to be a 
big tough athlete in front of the 
coach, for Princeton was a letter 
game and I wanted that sweater, so I 
went over and tried to be very blasé 
about downing the beverage, but 
when the unfamiliar fluid struck my 
thoroughly astonished stomach there 
came a natural rebellion which I 
couldn’t control, but which I can’t 
go into much detail about in this 
public place. 

The only point being that I think 
I was, perhaps, a typical student of 
the era, no better and no worse than 
the rest, as full of the ordinary devil- 
ments and vices and carnal curiosi- 
ties as any, and perhaps a little more 
so than most. And liquor was just 
one of those things that hadn’t yet 
registered. 


A” if I’d been called upon to make 
affidavit and swear to a drink- 
ing questionnaire, such as this one 
The Crimson has sponsored, even 
after the war had driven a two-year 
breach into my college days, eighteen 
months of them spent overseas, 
I could have sworn that I’d never 
been drunk, that I was in no sense 
an addict, that barring the coach’s 
lone bottle of ale, a stinging bracer 
of brandy after I’d been slightly 
wounded, and an occasional verre 
of vin rouge or vin blanc when no 
potable water was nigh, I’d never 
touched liquor in any form, and that 
if I never saw any of it again, it 
would be eminently all right in my 
case. 

And I maintain that my case was 
typical of the preponderant majority 
of that era’s young men, and I ask 
you to superimpose it upon the proud 
claim of that recent Dartmouth 
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undergraduate vote which says in 
effect, “Surely we drink, and 675 of 
us drink and prefer hard liquor.” 
Not, you understand, in an effort 
to paint my younger self as a saint in 
comparison to the modern sons of 
Eleazar Wheelock, but merely to 
show you how times have changed 
across the span of ten years in the 
one college I had the honor to attend. 
I’m frank to admit that, were I a stu- 
dent there today, I’d probably be 
the biggest drunkard in the town. In 
my undergraduate days I partici- 
pated to the fullest in every student 
activity, good and bad. Drinking 
just didn’t chance to be a student 
activity, and it may barely be possi- 
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ble that some of us would be better 
off if we had substituted it for some 
of the other things that we did. 

Solutions? 

I haven’t any. 

I don’t know that a repeal of the 
Volstead Act would do any good. 
It probably wouldn’t, because the 
grievous damage has already been 
done, and that’s beside the point of 
this article, anyhow. It wasn’t writ- 
ten with the idea of persuading any- 
body to do anything, but merely and 
sincerely as a protest against any 
attempt to bolster a sagging law with 
a pat statement glossing over can- 
cerous facts either deliberately or 
unwittingly uttered. 


Hope Deferred 


By Harry LEE 


“ y1ERROT, Pierrot!” 
The wild birds cry, 


“Why tarry ye 
Bereft, alone, 


Beneath the honeysuckle bough, 
By all the winds 
Of heaven blown? 


“Pierrot, Pierrot! 

Your eyes are like 
Forget-me-nots, 

All morning wet!” 

“So shall they be 

Until I find 

My slim, wild, laughing, 
Lost Pierrette.” i 
“Pierrot, Pierrot!” - 
The wild birds cry, 
“True love can never 
Lose its own!” 

Still underneath 

The bough he sighs, 
By all the winds 

Of heaven blown. 





Hungry River 


By Aticia O’REARDON 


OvERBECK 


A Tale of Mining Camp Exiles in the Andes 


bridge that spanned the river, 

and peered down through the 
cloud mist that lifted, whirled, 
swooped like fold on fold of white 
tulle around her. For a brief second 
everything was startlingly clear; the 
soughing water, the foam lashed 
rocks—and that pathetic little 
brown body tossing like driftwood in 
an eddy. 

An Indian on the bank saw it, 
too, and called to the people in the 
native village above. They scurried 
out of the tiny, thatched stone huts 
— shock-headed men in suits of 
drab wool; women in tall white 
straw hats and vivid shawls and im- 
mense skirts of red, blue and pink; 
and filthy, ragged children with 
matted hair and untended noses. 
The women stood on the bank, arms 
akimbo, clucking over the unex- 
pected bit of excitement that the 
river had tossed them. Two of the 
men kicked off their sandals and 
waded into the water. 

A man from the mine office came 
and stood beside Sheila. He took his 
pipe out of his mouth, jerked it in 
the direction of the river, and said: 

“Bolivian method of birth con- 
trol.” 


S ri Peters stood on the foot- 


Sheila stared through the smoky 
cloud wreaths. 

“Tt’s so little,” she said. 

“Too little,” answered the man. 
“Funny thing about the river. I’ve 
been here ever since the mine started, 
and every year the old river takes its 
toll. Every year about this time, too, 
when the rain has lasted until we feel 
we can’t stand a drop more, then in 
goes a man or a woman or a child, the 
river’s satisfied, and we get good 
weather and sun for a week or two.” 

The man moved on, and a chola, 
on her way to the Gringo camp, 
stopped a second to lament: 

“ Que léstima, Senora! Es un varon- 
cito!”’ 


po put her hand quickly to her 
side. A quivering flutter, like the 
feeling she always got when she 
pulled up the zipper on her overshoe, 
ran through her. She shivered and 
looked quickly over her shoulder. 
She was always shivering and talking 
to herself these days; it must be the 
loneliness. “I'll go up to Ferdie’s and 
get a drink,” she muttered. “I’m 
nervous,” 

The rain started again, and as she 
hurried across the bridge and up the 
little slope that led to the gate of the 
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Gringo’s camp, it slapped against her 
face and turned her bare hands blue. 
She stopped in front of one of the 
small adobe houses that faced the 
central patio, whistled, and pushed 
open the door. A man in shirt-sleeves 
was standing before a shabby oak 
serving table on which were ranged 
bottles and glasses. As Sheila entered 
he raised a smooth, pale face, and 
looked at her incuriously out of light, 
slightly bulging eyes. 

“‘ OME in and shut the door,” he 
C said. “I thought you’d be 
along about this time.” 

“Not much of a surprise any 
more — am |?” 

She took off her glistening raincoat 
and warmed her hands before the 
smoky wood fire. Ferdie raised his 
inadequate light eyebrows. He gave a 
last twirl to the cocktail shaker, 
dried his hands on his handkerchief, 
and reached for his coat, which hung 
on the back of one of the chairs. 

“Have a cocktail?” he asked. 

“Rather! What do you think I 
came for?” 

“Well, there was a time... . 
His eyes were focussed intently on 
the two cocktails he was carefully 

uring. 

“Yes, there was a time.” Sheila 
took her cocktail and sat down in one 
of the uninviting, leather-backed 
Morris chairs. Her eyes were corn- 
flower blue, with prominent black 
pupils; and they stared at Ferdie 
with an almost impersonal curiosity. 
“I wonder why! Partly loneliness, 
I suppose. You know, Ferdie dear, 
you’re not too beautiful.” 

Ferdie, rocking slightly on the 
balls of his feet, his smooth, white 
office hands on his hips, bowed from 
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the waist, mockingly; and his thin 
lips split his face into a grotesque 
smile. 

“ Mil de gracias!” he answered, en- 
tirely unperturbed. “As a matter of 
fact it would be rather a satisfaction 
to return the shot, but in honesty I 
must say you are quite beautiful. 
Even when you’re a little tight. You 
never get red and blowsy like other 
women. You’re always white with 
blue lights, and the pupils of your 
eyes stick out like black points. 
Charming! Charming and agitat- 
ing!” He picked up his cocktail, 
raised it to Sheila. “Salud!” 

Sheila continued to stare at him 
with vague puzzlement. 


“qometimes [| think it was your 

S hands that first got me. They’re 
so smooth and warm, and I’m always 
so damned cold up here in this alti- 
tude.” The puzzlement gathered, 
and Sheila’s black eyebrows knit in a 
worried frown. “But it was not just 
that. I really did like you for a time. 
I wonder if I can make you under- 
stand. You're really not frightfully 
stupid, Ferdie.” She stopped again 
and sipped her cocktail absently. 
“When I first knew you, it seemed so 
good to find another Londoner in 
this horrible hole. And we were 
pretty much alike, Ferdie — not 
toffs at all, but what the books call 
‘lower middle class.’ And we saw life 
the same way. We knew the same 
streets, the same theatres, the same 
restaurants; we liked the same kind 
of jokes, we liked to dance together, 
and well—vwell, it was matey, 
wasn't it? But suddenly — suddenly 
it was as if you went away. You 
looked the same, you acted the same; 
but the you that I could laugh with, 
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and cry with sometimes, too, the you 
that had soft, warm hands that held 
mine tight, the real you that I 
thought I cared for, had gone. And 
trying to find you was like beating 
my hands against the cloud banks 
that roll up the valley. There was 
nothing to catch hold of, there was 
nothing there.” 

“Rot!” Ferdie’s voice was still 
smooth, but the expression in his eyes 
was hard. “You’re the devil for get- 
ting ideas. Have another cocktail.” 


E FILLED her glass and poked the 
H fire into a quicker flame. Sheila 
disposed her long, slim length more 
comfortably in the hard chair, and 
drank her second cocktail, all the 
time eyeing Ferdie speculatively. 

“Look here, Ferdie,” she said at 
length. “What are we going to do 
about this child of ours?” 

Ferdie put the tongs carefully in 
place, brushed a little soot off his 
hands, and stood up straight. 

“We? Child of ours?” His voice 
was still smooth. 

“Well, it is our child — isn’t it? 
Does the thought of being a father 
rather alarm you, Ferdie dear? Have 
you never been a father before?” 

“Your sense of humor, my dear 
Sheila, is at times distinctly annoy- 
ing. How do I know that I’m the 
father of this child you’re always 
talking about? What about Pete?” 

A faint wave of color ran over the 
woman’s white face and down her 
neck. 

“Pete!” she echoed. “Pete! Why, 
Pete can’t have any children. He 
knows it and I know it; I thought 
everyone knew it.” 

“No one in this camp knows it, or 
I should have heard of it long ago. 
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Did you know it when you married 
him?” 

“No, I didn’t know; but it would- 
n’t have made any difference. I was 
so glad to get away from that beastly 
office, and have decent food and a 
decent place to live, that I would 
have married the devil himself. And 
when we were first married Pete was 
rather sweet. He bought me clothes 
as long as the money held out, and we 
went to shows and dinners, and even 
to the Derby once.” Her blue eyes 
shone at the memory. “It was only 
after we got down here and he took to 
drinking so hard that things got ab- 
solutely hopeless.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this be- 
fore?” 

“T should have told you — should- 
n’t I, darling? It would have made 
you so much more careful. Give me 
another cocktail.” 


TS drinks were telling on Sheila. 
Her cornflower blue eyes were a 
little too wide open, her generous red 
mouth smiled a little too, slackly, 
showing strong, white teeth, her soft 
blonde curls had tumbled forward 
over her forehead. She was not beau- 
tiful now, but pretty — a tantaliz- 
ingly pretty gamin. She laughed, and 
folded her thin hands in her lap with 
mincing grace. Ferdie watched the 
ripples of laughter on her slender 
white throat. His fingers shut and 
opened. He started to speak, and 
stopped. Under his glance — the tip- 
siness cleared from Shelia’s face like 
mist from a mirror, and she sat up 
straight. 

“I know what you’re thinking; 
but of course you don’t understand, 
Ferdie. You wouldn’t. I wanted the 
baby. I want it now, more than I 
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have ever wanted anything in my 
whole life. I’m twenty-seven and I’ve 
never really had anything that was 
my own. Even the clothes Pete 
bought for me at first weren’t my 
own. He was always telling me how 
he'd bought them, and what I owed 
him for them. But this baby! What 
wouldn’t I give to have it just for my 
own, without you or Pete or any 
other rotten man!” 

Sheila’s voice dropped on the last 
words. Steps were sounding at the 
door. 

“Give me _ another cocktail, 
Ferdie,” she said, and brushed the 
tears from her eyes with her hand. 


T= door was pushed open, and 
Reginald John Bertram Arthur 
Peters stood on the threshold. He 
was a tall man of about thirty, with 
a high narrow head, thinning hair, 
furtive eyes too close together, and 
a rabbit jaw. 

He waved his hand carelessly, 
shook the water off his cap, and 
glanced appraisingly over the bot- 
tles on the serving table. His small 
eyes roved across Sheila as though 
she had not been present. 

“Have a cocktail?” asked Ferdie, 
calmly. 

“A cocktail!” echoed Pete in his 
thin, staccato voice. “Two, three, 
four, five! This damned weather is 
getting on my nerves. Rain, rain, 
rain, day in and day out — rain and 
mud and wind, nothing to do, no 
place to go. Lord, I’m half potty! 
Did you see what the river brought 
us today?” 

_ “Tecan guess,” said Ferdie, squeez- 
ing oranges. 

““A new born baby,” said Pete re- 
morselessly. “The Indians say that 
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after the river’s got a victim, there’s 
always a week or so of fine weather. 
Hope to God it’s true!” 

“ Quién sabe?” Ferdie was working 
the cocktail shaker with short swings 
of his arms. “I shouldn’t bank on it 
too much. I think the river craves 
stronger meat than a mere baby. 
Never been a year since I came here 
that it hasn’t got either a man or a 
woman — sometimes both. The time 
it really lived up to the tradition 
was when young Fenwick went in. 
: eee 

“Don’t,” Sheila’s voice rasped. 
“Don’t. If you tell that story again, 
I shall scream. I simply can’t stand 
it. I can’t, I can’t, I can’t!” 

The two men looked at her. 

“Don’t notice her,” said Pete. 
“She’s had too many cocktails — 
como siempre. How much longer do 
you have to stay in this beastly 
hole?” 

“I’m leaving in the morning early. 
I shall ride up to the Mill between 
seven and eight and catch the cam- 
ién out. I had practically finished 
a week ago, but this afternoon I 
cleared up all the little odds and 
ends.” 


A GLass crashed to the floor, and 
Sheila laughed explosively. 

Pete’s mean eyes smoldered, and 
his lips curled back from his rabbit 
teeth in flat hatred. These two — 
this man and woman stranded to- 
gether in a dying mining camp — 
loathed each other frankly and un- 
ashamed. 

Sheila rose, threw her raincoat 
around her shoulders, and stood 
looking at the men for a second. She 
was very white now, and her eyes 
were like blue incandescent lights — 
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white and blue like the glacier, 
source of the river. 

“Cheerio, laddies!” she said im- 
pudently. “Shan’t see you in the 
morning, Ferdie, so toodle-oo until 
we meet again.” 

She wheeled, pushed open the door, 
and stepped out into the rain and 
darkness, whistling a stupid melody 
through her clenched teeth. 


EFORE she reached her own house 
B on the far side of the patio, her 
mood of mad defiance had slipped 
from her, and black despair had 
wrapped her close. She stepped into 
the sitting room, and looked around. 
It opened directly from the front 
door, and was an exact replica of 
Ferdie’s — shabby serving table, 
leather-backed Morris chairs, round 
oak table, four straight backed chairs, 
a bookcase that did for wine cellar 
and china cupboard as well. Some of 
the American women in the camp 
had furbished up their houses a 
little — had made curtains and cush- 
ions and lamp shades — but Sheila 
had never been strong at that sort of 
thing. Besides, everyone said that 
the mine was dying. Why worry? She 
threw her raincoat into a corner and 
called the maid. The reaction from 
the cocktails was going; she was 
nearly sober. 

Natividad opened the door from 
the kitchen, and stood at attention. 
Her pink pollera hit her between the 
knee and ankle, her smooth brown 
legs were bare, and tiny, flat soled 
slippers covered her slim feet. Her 
black, straight hair hung in two 
heavy braids to her waist, = ear- 
rings of great size swung from her 
ears, on her head was rakishly tilted 
the inevitable hard, white, straw 
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stovepipe hat of the Bolivian cho/a. 
A shapeless, green blouse, with a 
peplum of cheap German lace, com- 
pleted her costume. Natividad was a 
bit of a belle in the native village. 

“Natividad,” said Sheila listlessly. 
“The caballero won’t be in to dinner 
tonight. I’m going to bed. Put my 
dinner on a tray and bring it to me 
there.” 

“Si, Sefora,” answered Nativi- 
dad, and there was no spark of in- 
terest in her black eyes. Yet Sheila 
knew that next morning both the 
other women in the camp would 
know that Pete had not eaten in the 
house, that she had been alone all 
evening. She shrugged her shoulders 
hopelessly. Well, it didn’t really mat- 
ter. She never had much to do with 
the women anyway. When she first 
came to camp, they had been rather 
decent to her, but then she had: had 
Ferdie, and there had been lots of 
other men around; so she hadn’t 
paid much attention to the women. 
Most of the other men were gone 
now, and Ferdie was finished. Fin- 
ished! She put her hand to her side, 
as again that soft ripple ran through 
her. 


Ss" went into the one bedroom of 
the house, and started to un- 
dress, but stopped to sit on the side 
of her bed, staring straight ahead of 
her. Something must happen, some- 
thing must surely happen, something 
had always happened. 

Sheila was the daughter of a small 
shopkeeper in Islington. She was the 
youngest of six children, and they 
had always been poor — grindingly, 
shabbily poor, with never more than 
enough to eat and wear, yet always 
striving to keep up their little pre- 
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tense of respectability. Floss, her sis- 
ter, had rebelled early and had 
grasped life firmly with her strong, 
white hands. Floss was prosperous 
now, with a flat of her own, a fur 
coat, lots of clothes, a bevy of gentle- 
men friends — mostly from the City 
— and a bank account. No nonsense 
about Floss. All the boys had gone to 
the war, and the two that were left 
after the Armistice had drifted 
away — one to Canada, one to New 
Zealand. Sheila had gone to work at 
sixteen, folding circulars and address- 
ing letters in an office of one of the 
Departments. She was so pretty, so 
healthy, so carelessly gay, that the 
things she wanted came to her with- 
out effort — plenty of clothes and 
silk stockings, theatres, cinemas, din- 
ners at cheap, flashy restaurants. 
She took life as it was lived about her 
in those war and post-war days, took 
it without question, and lived it like 
a gay young pagan. But she was 
never professional like Floss. 


HEN, when she was eighteen, 
T rete came along, and by some 
miracle wanted to marry her. Pete 
was very handsome then — just out 
of the army—very dashing and 
laughing and well dressed; and he 
was quite mad about young Sheila. 
Pete’s family, of course, were en- 
tirely unreasonable about the whole 
matter, and refused even to see her; 
but Pete had a little money of his 
own, and while it lasted they had a 
whale of a time. Then, when the last 
bean was gone, Pete got a job through 
a friend of his army days as clerk in 
a mining company in Chile, tapped 
his family for enough money to pay 
second class fares for himself and 
Sheila to South America, packed up 
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what goods they had not pawned, and 
adventured forth on the world. 

That was six years ago— six 
disillusioning, hideous years, in 
which they had drifted from job to 
job, in which Pete had discovered 
that he wasn’t even a moderately 
good clerk, that liquor did make a 
man forget, and that there was al- 
ways a chance of winning or losing — 
mostly losing — a bit here or there at 
poker or roulette. 


o SHEILA, too, had come disillu- 
g peer Pete wasn’t good look- 
ing now. He was going bald, he had 
gray bags under his eyes, he was 
careless and untidy about his clothes. 
And he was stupid — stupid and 
dull. All the bubbling laughter of the 
old days had fizzled away, leaving 
bare a mind as empty as a finished 
glass. He was bad tempered, too, 
especially when he had been drink- 
ing, and even Sheila, hardened by 
her early life, shrank from the 
squalor of their recurrent rows. 

She was twenty-seven now, face to 
face with something that couldn’t 
be evaded, couldn’t be ignored, 
couldn’t be run away from. The rain 
beat savagely on the calamina roof 
just above her head, the wind whis- 
tled up the valley in shrieking gusts, 
the river moaned a persistent, monot- 
onous accompaniment to the other 
sounds. Sheila took off a beige stock- 
ing, threw it across a chair with its 
mate, and started to pace up and 
down the room. She couldn’t run 
away. She hadn’t a cent in the 
world. A breath of her healthy, un- 
reasoning optimism awoke in her, 
and she stopped before the bleary- 
glassed, bottle marked oak bureau 
and opened her purse. Three Bo- 
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livianos and a few chow-chows, and 
that had to see her to the end of the 
month! Her laugh was nearly a sob. 

She continued her pacing. She 
couldn’t run away. Her mind picked 
up the old theme. She was caught 
here in the wilderness like a trapped 
animal. Getting away meant a long 
muleback ride, a still longer journey 
in the Company automobile, two 
days and two nights by train; and at 
the end only a foreign city. But most 
of all it meant money, and where 
could she get any? She might have 
borrowed from Floss, but she had 
always treasured the insane thought 
that something would turn up; and 
now it was too late. In a month at the 
outside Pete must know. She stopped 
in her tracks, her face went gray, and 


her lips twitched. 
“or can’t —I can’t face it,” she 

I whimpered aloud. “I can’t. I’m 
afraid. He'll kill me. Anything’s 
better than that. Anything — the 
etre 

She opened the window a crack, 
and the persistent moan changed to 
a thick roar. She shut the window 
quickly, and put her hands over her 
ears. Her brain seemed on fire, and 
before her eyes flashed pictures of 
what would happen. Pete would find 
out, he must find out soon. He 
might take one of those ugly, heavy 
wooden chairs, lift it high, and bring 
it down on her as she cowered in a 
corner — afraid to cry, afraid to run 
as she had done that awful time in 
Chile. There she could beg shelter 
and sympathy; here she couldn’t. 
She squeezed her eyes tight, and saw 
with terrifying clearness the chair 
crashing down on her. 

The door squeaked. 
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“Su comida, Senora.” 

It was Natividad with the tray. 
Sheila dropped her Nile green slip on 
the floor, pulled a pink nightgown 
from under her pillow, and put it on. 
She jumped into bed, and looked 
with healthy interest at the food on 
the tray. Thank heavens, she had 
never been sick like the women she 
read about. 

“Natividad,” she said, “Get my 
hot water bottle and put it at my 
feet.” 

Natividad brought the bottle, 
blessedly warm, and Sheila placed it 
at her icy feet. She ate the food and 
sipped the glass of wine Natividad 
had brought. As the heat crept 
through her body, something eased 
in her mind; the moan of the river 
turned to a drone. 

“A whole month yet. Something’Il 

turn up,” she whispered. “‘Some- 
thing has to turn up. I couldn’t face 
that. Something’s always turned 
up. 
Around her, fold on fold, fell 
lightly a fleecy drowsiness. Like 
banks of cloud mist it lifted her, 
dropped her softly, swung her to and 
fro. Her head settled close down into 
the pillow, and she moaned in her 
sleep. 


HE next morning Sheila opened 
~ eyes slowly on a room in 
semi-darkness. The rain, with an oc- 
casional flurry of hail, crashed on the 
tin roof, the wind came gurgling up 
the valley and split in hideous shrieks 
between the houses, the river shouted 
its accompaniment. Pete was al- 
ready up and swearing to himself as 
he hurried into his clothes. In the 
kitchen Natividad was audibly pre- 
paring breakfast. 
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“God, what a hole!” He glanced 
with undisguised annoyance at 
Sheila. She noticed that he needed a 
shave and that his eyes were red- 
rimmed. “About time you were 
waking up. No lights, no heat, rain- 
ing worse than ever, and the river’s 
gone mad. Running way over its 
banks.” He peered through the 
small, rain-dimmed window. “Hell of 
a lot of good the kid did. Might as 
well have been thrown into the fire 
as the water so far as the river is con- 
cerned. It’s out for bigger game.” 


ATIVIDAD brought in a tray with 

breakfast, and Pete’s hand 

shook so that the coffee he was 
drinking ran over into the saucer. 

Sheila yawned. The bed was soft 
and warm, and presently Natividad 
would bring her breakfast. She wrig- 
gled her toes and stretched her body 
luxuriously. Then something dark 
and formless and ominous closed in 
around her. She felt the soft purring 
in her side, she remembered the baby, 
that Ferdie had gone and left her to 
face it alone, that Pete must soon 
know. She flung her arm over her 
mouth to keep back a scream. Noth- 
ing would turn up, nothing could 
turn up; she would have to face it. 

“Ferdie get off early?” she asked 
from under her arm. 

“Yes, I heard the mules passing at 
half past seven. Lucky beggar! I 
wish to God I could get away.” 

Pete finished his coffee without 
touching the rest of his breakfast, 
passed through the living room, and 
slammed the outside door behind 
him. 

All morning long Sheila lay think- 
ing. Over and over in her mind she 
covered the same ground. She was 
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walled in, trapped. Nothing could 
save her, nothing could help her, 
nothing but perhaps the river. The 
doctor had said the little, brown baby 
must have died the instant the icy 
water covered it, and they had told 
her the same about young Fenwick. 


— Fenwick affair had happened 
before she came to camp, but, 
like all camp stories, it was told and 
retold with unflagging gusto. He had 
slipped into the river one dark night 
about a mile below camp, and his 
body had not been found for many 
weeks, and then only parts of it, 
wedged behind a huge rock at the 
bottom of a waterfall. It would be 
quite easy. Just one plunge, then 
darkness and rest and peace. Even 
as the thought came, she rebelled 
and cried out in horror. She was 
afraid of darkness. She didn’t want 
to die any more than young Fenwick 
had wanted to die. She knew he 
hadn’t wanted to, because Nativi- 
dad had told her how the Indians 
who lived near the river had heard 
him calling, calling, calling night 
after night to be taken from the 
cruel water and put to rest. She 
shivered from head to toe and pulled 
the clothes up around her chin. She 
wanted with a quivering passion to 
live, to have her baby like any other 
woman. For a second she envisioned 
a white enamel “pram” with rubber 
wheels pushed by a nursemaid with a 
dark blue cloak, like those she had 
seen in the parks at home. Then fear 
clutched her heart again. Cold sweat 
gathered in beads on the palms of 
her hands and her feet felt dead. 

A little before noon she got up, 
tidied the frowsy bedroom, made up 
the beds, and went out into the kitch- 
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en to see what Natividad was do- 
ing about lunch. There was a fire in 
the stove, and it was comparatively 
warm, but a trickle of water was 
running in under the doorsill, the 
roof was leaking, and a couple of 
candles, stuck on a saucer, were the 
only light. The air was heavy with 
frying onions. Natividad was in 
great distress — no meat, no pota- 
toes, no eggs, no vegetables. The 
river was in flood and the Indians 
from the warm country below could 
not bring up their wares. Sheila ad- 
vised her indifferently to open a tin 
of salmon, cook some rice, get any- 
thing together. Pete would probably 
be unpleasant when he got home at 
noon. He hated salmon. 


S" went into the dark sitting 
room and restlessly laid the 
round table for two. She hunted up a 
candle, stuck it into a bottle, and lit 
it. Then she blew it out. Better the 
darkness. The yellow flame of the 
single candle, guttering in the cold, 
draughty room, was sohorribly death- 
like. 

As the camp bell rang noon, Pete 
came in. He looked around the dreary 
room with bitter distaste and tossed 
his raincoat into the corner. He was 
unpleasant about the salmon. He 
pushed the pallid, unsavory looking 
dish across the table, swore in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, and finally picked 
up his raincoat and walked out of the 
house. 

“T can’t eat that muck,” he said 
over his shoulder. “I’m going over to 
the staff house.” 

Sheila couldn’t eat either. She 
took a drink. But the boom of the 
river filled her ears and took on 
strange meanings. 
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Finally, about four o'clock, she 
put on her coat and overshoes, 
pulled a dark blue beret over her 
hair, and hurried from the house. 
The slanting rain lashed her face and 
ran down the collar of her coat; the 
wind twisted her skirts so tightly 
about her knees that every now and 
then she had to stop and unwind 
herself. Little streams zigzagged 
down the trail, and every time she 
stepped on a stone it sank beneath 
her with a faint gurgle. The moun- 
tains, scarred and corrugated like 
the backs of old, old elephants, 
rose peak above peak all round her, 
except for the narrow gap cut by the 
river. Here and there a waterfall 
leaped from a precipice, and fell in 
a shivering sheet of snow white 
spray. From the cluster of stone 
huts crowded together in a bend of 
the trail trickled the typical Boliv- 
ian smell — an acrid smell of wood 
smoke, burnt fat, wet thatch, un- 
washed human bodies huddled close 
for warmth, together with burros, 
pigs, and damp chickens. Half dazed 
with the rain, she stumbled down the 
rocky trail, the river close at her side 
crashing in her ears like thunder. A 
native woman, her shawl pulled up 
over her high white hat, her huge 
skirt bellying out like a sail, passed 
her. 

“ Fests Maria, Setora!” she panted. 
“El viento! Es terrible!” 


HEILA struggled on until she came 
S to the place where young Fen- 
wick had gone in. She had seen it 
many times before, but until now it 
had meant nothing to her. A little 
black iron cross, made in the Com- 
pany workshop, marked the spot — 
that and a half rotted box of pansies 
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planted long ago by some loving 
hand. The flowers had seeded them- 
selves, and now grew half way down 
the steep bank; but in the rain their 
jauntiness was all gone, and they 
hung their petulant, little faces like 
hurt children. The river careened 
past in frenzied haste, narrowed 
under the decaying foot bridge be- 
yond, and then fell in a sickening 
thud of foam twenty-five or thirty 
feet to the level below. Sheila looked 
around her with wide, terrified eyes. 
One slip of her foot among the pan- 
sies, just one little slip, and she and 
the river would be hurrying on to- 
gether. She put out her foot tenta- 
tively, and it slid in the greasy mud. 
She sprang back with a scream, and 
flattened herself against a huge rock, 
digging her fingers into its crumbling 
surface until the nails broke. 

“T can’t,” she sobbed. “I simply 
can’t. Not today. Perhaps when the 
sun is shining it will be easier. But in 
the wind and rain I can’t. Oh, I’m 
afraid — I’m horribly afraid!” 


S™ started running up the trail as 
fast as her heavy,rain soaked over- 
shoes would carry her. Her breath 
came in a shrill whistle, her heart 
hammered against her ribs until she 
felt her sides must burst; once she 
fell and cut her hand ona sharpstone. 
At the end of what seemed eternity 
she burst open the door of her house 
and stumbled into the shabby, soul- 
less room. The air was thick with the 
fumes of roasting coffee. Through 
the half open kitchen door she could 
see the crimson glow of the fire in the 
stove, and beside it, squatted in the 
bell of her immense pink skirt, Na- 
tividad was darning stockings. Sheila 
passed through into the kitchen. She 
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tore off her raincoat with trembling 
fingers. 

“Natividad,” she said, and her 
teeth were chattering. “Help me off 
with these overshoes. And make me 
some hot tea quickly, Natividad. I’m 
frozen.” 

Natividad arose, put by her sew- 
ing, and pulled off the soggy boots. 

“Sefiora,” she said in her gentle, 
disinterested voice, “The cada/llero 
will not be returning for dinner to- 
night. He and the macionales from 
the office have gone below to Rosario 
on mules. tie told me to advise you.” 

“‘ Bueno, Natividad.” 


| gree was the little pueblo 
about seven kilometers down 
the valley, and everyone in camp 
knew exactly why it was visited so 
often by the men. It was a filthy hole 
— two rows of thatched adobe huts 
on either side of a cobbled street, a 
mangy plaza with a bandstand from 
which no band ever played, a tumble- 
down church in which services were 
rarely held. But in the doors of the 
evil smelling chicherias stood slim, 
smiling cholitas, with roguishly 
tilted hats, heavily embroidered and 
fringed shawls, and high, spindle- 
heeled kid boots. Cholitas and chicha 
drew the young men thither, and, 
with the easy tolerance of camp life, 
no one questioned their expeditions; 
but it was an accepted convention 
that the married men stay away. 
Sheila sat hunched on a little stool 
before the fire, and the blessed heat 
began to creep into her numb hands 
and feet. The smell of the roasting 
coffee, the presence of Natividad, the 
pother of tea making — they were all 
so warm and human and alive. She 


thought of the hurrying black water 
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capped with foam, and she stretched 
out her hand and touched Nativi- 
dad’s skirt as it swayed past her. 

“Bring out the little table from 
the sala, Natty,” she said, “and put 
my tea on it. It’s so warm here. And 
make plenty of toast, Natty; and I 
think I’ll have some marmalade with 
= 


N THE morning Sheila woke tor- 
I pidly. All night she had slept, but 
it was a heavy, suffocating sleep, 
with swift, hot dreams that changed 
with terrifying rapidity — the naked, 
brown baby had walked beside her, 
holding her hand; young Fenwick, 
with part of his face gone, had 
pleaded to be saved from the river; 
Ferdie, smooth and urbane, had held 
out to her a drink that her palsied 
hands could not take. She opened un- 
willing eyes on a bar of sunshine that 
fell across the foot of the bed. 

“The sun’s shining,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “The old river must 
be satisfied at last.” 

She glance across at Pete’s bed. 
It was empty and undisturbed. He 
hadn’t come home all night, but this 
was not the first time. Through the 
open window came the pungent odor 
of wet, black loam being quickly 
dried by the tropical sun, mixed with 
the swooning sweetness of a clump of 
wall flowers. A tiny altitude bird, 
perched on the garden wall, shrilled 
out its haunting cry. 

There was a knock at the front 
door, and Sheila heard Natividad 
speaking with someone. In a second 
she put her head into the bedroom. 

“The Setior Electricista would care 
to speak with the Sefiora.” 

Before Natividad could turn, Fred 
Rainsford, the electrician, stood at 
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the foot of the bed. His eyes looked 
large and round behind his heavy 
spectacles, and he wet his lips ner- 
vously with his tongue. Sheila no- 
ticed that when the sun fell across his 
face there were beads of sweat on his 
high, bald forehead. 

“Sheila,” he started, and his 
tongue darted out and encircled his 
stiff lips. “Sheila, Pete didn’t come 
home last night — did he?” 

“No, he didn’t. But he hasn’t 
other nights.”” She looked at Rains- 
ford with wide eyes. “What is it, 
Fred? For God’s sake tell me what it 
is, and stop sticking out your tongue 
like a snake.” 


HE beat on the bedspread with 
S open hands and her thin shoul- 
ders shook. Fred was a slow witted 
man, and the task before him made 
him worse than usual. He spoke in 
a thick, dry voice. 

“‘Well, he — Pete— and the native 
fellers went down to Rosario last 
night.” He stopped again. 

“T know they did, Fred, I know 
they did. Go on! Tell me quickly!” 

“Well, they started back late, and 
they were all pretty . . .” 

“Yes, I know. They were all 
drunk.” 

“Yes,” said Rainsford hesitat- 
ingly, “they’d been drinking. And 
they tried to cross the little bridge 
down where Fenwick went in. You 
know the place. They all got over but 
Pete — he was the last — and his mule 
stumbled and fell, and .. .” 

“And he went into the river?” 
Sheila’s voice was thin, like the 
highest notes on a flute. 

“‘Yes, he went in. Before the other 
fellers could get back to him, he was 
gone. They stayed round awhile, and 
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then came in and woke me up. 
They’re hunting for him now, but 
you know the river.” 

He broke off and looked with 
dumb misery at Sheila’s bowed head 
and heaving shoulders. 

“T’ll go and get May,” he mut- 
tered. “You ought to have a woman 


with you, Sheila.” 

A’ THE front door closed, Sheila 
raised her bowed head from her 

arms. She was still shaking, but her 

eyes were dry and shining. She flung 

her bare arms high above her head. 

“Free,” she gasped. “Free! I knew 
something would turn up.” 

She got out of bed and started to 
walk around the room. Natividad 
entered. Tears were streaming down 
her face, and with her right hand she 
removed her high hat, while with her 
left she gave Sheila the formal 
Bolivian abrazo. 

“ Seftora, Sehora mia,” she moaned. 
“El pobre caballero!”’ 

Then she went back to the kitchen, 
and Sheila heard the pattering feet 
of the native women arriving to 
mourn with Natividad. Pete had not 
been liked by the natives—he was 
harsh and overbearing — but a death 
was a death, even a death that could 
not be celebrated by a funeral. 

“Free, free,” Sheila kept mutter- 
ing. “We'll go home now.” 

She looked at herself in the glass 
with eyes that saw nothing. There 
would be money. Pete had been with 
the Company for two years, and 
there would be some insurance; and 
her fare home would probably be 
paid besides. Perhaps when it was 
known that she was going to have 
the baby, the Company would even 
do something extra. There was a small 
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insurance in England, too. Alto- 
gether the sum would probably be 
pitifully small, but Sheila never 
looked far into the future. The high 
wall that had hedged her in had 


miraculously crumbled, and she 
stood free. At the sound of footsteps, 
she sat down hurriedly and dropped 
her head into her arms. It was May, 
Fred’s wife — a small, plump, rather 
anxious looking woman, with horn 
rimmed glasses and thin, straight, 
bobbed hair. She knelt beside Sheila, 
and stroked her shoulders with shak- 
ing hands. 

“Sheila, dear! We’re all so sorry. 
We want to do anything we can for 
you. It’s so hard to tell you how we 
feel.” 

May was crying, and her arm 
closed tight around Sheila. 

“Don’t you think you had better 
come over to my house? You mustn’t 
stay here alone.” 

Sheila did not raise her face, and 
her voice came muffled and dull. 

“May, I can’t do anything for a 
few minutes. I must try to think and 
get things straight in my mind. Oh, 
May, if it were only me alone, but 
there’s the baby . . .” 


ay threw herself back on her 
M heels, and the wet eyes behind 
the glasses gleamed. 

“Sheila! Sheila! You poor little 
thing! You never told any of us 
that!” 

“I couldn’t. I seemed so alone.” 

“You poor, poor little thing. Nina 
and I have been such beasts. If you 
had only told us before. You must 
see the Doc right away. Does he 
know?” 

Sheila shook her head. 

“T never told anyone. I don’t need 
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the doctor.” She burst into a fit of 
wild tears, and her teeth rattled 
sharply together. 

May rose quickly to her feet. 

“Can you stay here a minute alone 
while I run out and find him?” 

Sheila nodded mutely. She knew 
the longing that was seething in 
May’s plump breast. Just a second 
to run to Nina and whisper a word to 
her, to fling a message to Fred in 
passing, to be the first to get the news 
going in camp. She knew the longing 
and did not resent it; that was simply 
human. When May had gone, she 
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went to the window and looked out. 
The dizzying smell of the wall flowers 
smote her in the face. Across a sky 
almost unnaturally blue frisked a 
few good weather clouds. The moun- 
tains seemed almost to rock in the 
brilliant, quivering air. And the river 
thundered out its ribald, pothouse 
song. 

“River, you didn’t let us down — 
did you?” A wandering breeze and 
the warm, unfamiliar sun caressed 
Sheila’s short curls and dried the 
tears on her face. “Good old 
River!” 


Jovial Morning 


By Rosert Hunt 


HE air was shining like glass, 
the wind was soft and warm 
as a water-worn stone in the sun. 
The ancient trees and the grass 
roared up in a fire of green 
out of the smoldering loam, 
till half the dial was run 
and the bell of sun boomed high noon . . . 
A morning is done, and how soon 
another morning has been! 
Time is like water sliding over your day, 


trickling into eternity, 


invisibly soothing your flesh away 


languorously. 





Grist of the Musical Mills 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


While there is little future for the mediocre among America’s 
millions of would-be concert stars, neither radio 
nor the talkies have injured the chances 
of those with true talent 


N EXPRESS thunders into New 
A York’s largest railway sta- 
tion. From it emerge a may- 
or, a banker, a lawyer and a group 
of energetic clubwomen — these per- 
sons representing a very consider- 
able proportion of the money, brains, 
culture and influence of an American 
town some hundreds of miles distant. 
The nucleus of this group is usually 
two proud and palpitating parents, 
producers of the power that has 
moved all these people from their 
homes, so many hours’ journey away 
— the young woman who will prob- 
ably be on the platform to welcome 
them. 

This young woman, beside being 
the very special property of the 
father and mother before mentioned, 
is also the musical White Hope of 
her particular community, and the 
people she is welcoming are her spon- 
sors and friends from the home town. 
They have gone rather deeply into 
their pockets during the last five or 
six years to defray the costs of her 
training, if her parents lacked the 
means to do so, and now they are to 


have their reward in the shape of — 
what? Dividends? Monetary repay- 
ment? Not usually. A few moments 
of emotion, a few accelerated heart- 
beats, the thrill of seeing the familiar 
figure advancing toward the foot- 
lights, the breathless wait for the 
first notes of the voice, the piano or 
the violin— these are the recompense. 
Toward this occasion — the concert 
or operatic début of the community 
protégée — have gone time, money 
and effort — the time, a minimum of 
seven years; the money, a minimum 
of $20,000; and the effort, confining 
and endless study on the part of the 
young lady herself. 


uRING the last four or five years 
D this country has seen, with in- 
creasing frequency, such delegations 
come to witness what they hope will 
be the birth of a new star on the 
musical horizon. And that the star 
may come to its rising with the great- 
est speed and certainty, this country 
has evolved a staggering artistic 
equipment, practically all of it born 
within the last twenty years. 
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This equipment totals millions of 
dollars, and is able to take care of a 
gifted person from the rawest of her 
student days to the moment when 
she steps upon a stage and faces her 
first audience. First come the conser- 
vatories. Our musical directories list 
about 700 of them, and these are only 
the more prominent ones. Normally, 
every student pays for admission to 
these institutions, as one would to a 
college. Now — within the last seven 
years — has appeared a more lavish 
form of musical preparation. It is 
known as “The Foundation,” and 
the most famous of them are the 
Curtis Institute at Philadelphia, the 
Juilliard School of New York, and 
the Eastman School at Rochester, 
N. Y., all of them established and 
endowed by the families whose 
names they bear. Like the iceberg, 
which displays only its upper third 
or so, these schools are merely the 
surface indication of the unplumbed 
millions on which they rest. 


HIs money has been presented as 
T; free-will offering to the cause 
of music, and the executive heads 
of the foundations administer it as 
flexibly as possible, mainly in the 
interests of those students who can 
not afford tuition expenses. They 
provide free scholarships, and some- 
times living expenses; they publish 
promising compositions, they origi- 
nate and maintain small opera com- 
panies in which their pupils may 
gain practical stage experience; if 
they find a notable talent in a distant 
Western town, for example, they pay 
the bills for its development in the 
nearest city which offers musical 
training; they sponsor débuts, and 
obtain paying engagements for those 
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students who have been graduated 
into the artist class. When the prod- 
uct of all this diversified activity — 
the young artist— emerges, other 
organizations stand ready to serve 
her. (It is generally a “she.”) They 
will listen to her offerings, and if 
these are sufficiently meritorious 
they will pay for her début and give 
her managerial service — that is, ob- 
tain engagements for her — at a nom- 
inal fee. 

This country spends from twenty- 
five to fifty millions a year on music. 
The professional training of talent, 
as outlined above, is only a little part 
of it. The major and minor opera 
organizations swallow up their hun- 
dreds of thousands yearly; dozens of 
towns support symphony orchestras, 
and hundreds have their own choral 
groups; in every school, high school 
and college in the land there is 
usually one trained musical instruc- 
tor, if not a staff of them; the cost of 
“‘music lessons” forms, or has formed 
at some time, an item in most family 
budgets. New York City is a roaring, 
seething cauldron of intensive musi- 
cal preparation; it has been esti- 
mated that 10,000 teachers of singing 
alone, plus 400,000 vocal students, 
render sprightlier the air of the 
metropolis. 


ERE one must pause to draw 

the distinction between music 
taken up as an “accomplishment,” 
at the behest of the family, and mu- 
sic pursued with grimly professional 
intentions. The first species involves 
“lessons” taken from the age of 
seven to fifteen, with an inexpensive 
local teacher; the second demands 
high-priced instructors, metropolitan 
residence, and from six to twelve 
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years of plasterlike application, at a 
total cost of $20,000 per individual — 
and up. Foundations, as mentioned 
above, can carry the expense for a 
few hundred gifted young people; 
that long-suffering institution, the 
American Parent, must foot the rest. 


ROM time to time, in past years, 

the mechanical demon which 
dominates the Twentieth Century 
has dealt Dame Music a number of 
staggering blows below the belt. If 
not actual knockouts, they were al- 
ways considered so at the actual 
moment of the impact, and have 
sometimes demanded more or less 
readjustment on the part of the fol- 
lowers of the battered goddess. The 
latest blow to fall on the lady is two- 
headed, or two-fisted; Radio and the 
Talkies are the twin afflictions cred- 
ited with snatching an additional 
crumb from the already-defrauded 
mouth of the musician. The loudest 
outcries to date have come from the 
concert and orchestral preformers. 
The first contingent claims that the 
audience now prefers to stay home 
and take its music from a loud- 
speaker; the second is concentrating 
its strength to resist the assaults 
which synchronized musical films 
have made upon the ranks of theatre 
and moving-picture orchestras. 

Has radio killed the musical field? 
At its first appearance, four or five 
years ago, this question garnered a 
roaring affirmative from all the in- 
habitants of the musical world — the 
artists and their managers. But year 
by year that unanimous “yes” has 
lost the strength of its early days. 
There is hardly a musician today, or 
the head of a musical bureau, who 
has not profited by radio at some 
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time. The devouring menace, the 
extinguishing monster, that radio 
was first painted has turned into a 
valuable adjunct to the concert and 
recital field. 

With the exception of the most 
sensational musical personalities 
(whose box-office value may be based 
on some quality quite apart from 
their artistic abilities) the fees of 
competent performers range from 
$250 to $2,500 for single appearances. 
Radio remuneration, for the estab- 
lished artist, is about the same. 


HE most profitable type of radio 
‘Ewan is, of course, the one 
that comes from a commercial com- 
pany which has engaged a conspicu- 
ous “hour” for the advertisement of 
its products, and which wants an 
equally conspicuous reputation to 
hold forth during that hour. The 
concert artists engaged for such work 
will always draw their full concert 
fee, from which they have no need to 
gouge the heart-rending chunk for 
railroad fares and hotel bills necessi- 
tated by most out-of-town dates. 

Still another variety of radio work 
is the engagement for the so-called 
“sustaining hour” — those periods of 
time which have not been purchased 
for advertising purposes, and which 
must be filled up in some manner by 
the broadcasting studios themselves. 
From fifty to a hundred dollars is 
considered a very respectable fee for 
such work; and again, the artist is 
put to no other expense than that of 
the bus or taxi which conveys him or 
her to the broadcasting rooms. Still 
again, a concert date is procured 
through the painful and expensive 
effort of the manager’s road sales- 
men, and no one except the very 
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biggest guns can escape the long in- 
tervals between engagements; while 
radio presents the spectacle of an 
entertainment mill running full blast, 
every day, every hour, with more and 
more evidence on hand to show that 
the presentation of high-class music 
through the medium of a symphony 
orchestra or a fine concert artist has 
an advertising distinction, an effec- 
tiveness, that no other type of enter- 
tainment can approach. There is no 
doubt that radio has changed from 
an enemy to an outlet. Where once 
the embattled managers stood, call- 
ing heaven to witness that radio and 
ruin were synonymous, one finds 
the spectacle of these very gentlemen 
deriving a considerable part of their 
revenue from that same maligned 
invention. 


YNCHRONIZED movies are another 
S element which have faithfully 
followed the geometric formula 
which has applied to every conspicu- 
ous mechanical innovation, namely: 
any new invention will seriously up- 
set people, jobs and institutions. The 
particular musical sufferers are, in 
this case, movie and theatre orches- 
tra players. Once there were tens of 
thousands of them, ranging from the 
fifth-rank performer up to the highly- 
skilled member of the symphony 
orchestra, drawing remuneration 
which ran from minimum sums of 
forty to ninety dollars a week; now 
the empty and echoing musicians’ 
pit is a commonplace in countless 
places of entertainment. Every mo- 
tion picture studio maintains an 
orchestra, but this form of outlet can 
not begin to take up the thousands 
turned adrift. However, there is only 
one present certainty about the sit- 
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uation, and it is this: the trouble is 
too new to admit of accurate obser- 
vation, comment, or concluston. The 
frightened clamor that accompanied 
the invention of the phonograph and 
radio was all to the tune that people, 
having access to music in their com- 
fortable living-rooms, would straight- 
way dispense with the flesh-and- 
blood musician, and for a while they 
did— as long as phonographs and 
radios had the charm of the new toy, 
the absorbing novelty. But the 
charm was short-lived, and audiences 
returned to the fountain-head — the 
gifted man or woman, or the ensemble 
of living players, whose every aspect 
the machine could reproduce except 
their force, personality and artistic 
value. The synchronized movie will 
probably tread in the paths of its 
mechanical predecessors, but at the 
present moment it has disrupted the 
orchestral field very badly. 


HE old stamping-grounds for mu- 
Tosical talent still remain — the re- 
cital, operatic and teaching fields. 
In them lies money, to be sure, but 
money which is available only to 
special distinction, to special talent. 
As in every other profession under 
the sun, the very large earner is a 
comparative rarity in the musical 
ranks. There exist, in the world, six 
artists who receive top-notch pay— 
from $3,000 to $6,000 an appearance. 
Fourteen other individuals gather in 
the not-too-despicable return of from 
$1,000 to $2,500 for each engage- 
ment. In the uneasy background are 
the mediocrities, the strugglers and 
the possessors of significant talent as 
yet unrecognized. All these people 
are living through that period of the 
artistic career when a twenty-five- 
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dollar date is not lightly to be dis- 
missed, and fifty dollars, one hun- 
dred, two hundred, are seized on 
avidly, and at all too infrequent 
intervals. The big opera company 
always possesses its three or four 
stars who command $1,000 to $3,000 
a performance, but the major pro- 
portion of its artist payroll see from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars a week, 
with the more capable and very 
excellent singers gratefully drawing 
from $75 to $150. 

Among the teachers the same con- 
ditions obtain. There are scores of 
instructors whose rosters are full of 
students willing and anxious to sur- 
render from ten to fifty dollars a 
lesson; but there are thousands who 
can hardly evolve a meagre liveli- 
hood on fees that range throwgh two 
to five dollars an hour. The mone- 
tary award that always waits on 
ability, definiteness, common-sense 
and personality makes no exception 
of the musical profession. 


VER and against these conditions, 
O one sets the teeming ranks of 
America’s young hopefuls, pursuing 
the paths of art with strictly profes- 
sional intentions. No one can esti- 
mate their numbers; but if New York 
can claim, however reluctantly, 
nearly 400,000 vocal students alone, 
they must aggregate some two or 
three millions nationally. Back of 
every one of these are the family, 
the relative, the backer, forwarding 
checks and checks and checks; main- 
tenance for seven or eight years at a 
minimum of thirty dollars a week; 
lessons from a famous teacher at 
twenty dollars the session; the début, 
which can not be done for less than 
$600; publicity costs, whose ardent 
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ascent is practically immeasurable. 
Out of this mass of practising young- 
sters, there is hardly one whose fu- 
ture plans do not include the se- 
rene expectation of fame, adulation, 
and dates at $2,000 each; actually, 
scarcely one out of five hundred will 
ever appear on a stage of any kind, 
and the overwhelming majority will 
slide into the ranks of small teachers, 
hack-workers and strugglers—the 
“artist” who pursues his career un- 
accompanied by engagements, repu- 
tation or management. 


NE may question whether our 
foundations and endowments, 
buttressed on their sumptuous mil- 
lions, do not present the aspect of 
vast expenditure for very little re- 
sult. The wholesale production of 
musicians who have professional 
intentions without professional abil- 
ity is inevitable and not too impres- 
sive. Also, it may be questioned 
whether the creation of artists can be 
expedited merely by lining the high- 
road of talent with shock-absorbers 
variously labelled “scholarship,” 
“endowment,” “foundation” and 
the like. The powerful personality 
beats out its own road, and asks no 
plush lining from anyone. 

If the purpose of this expenditure, 
desire and effort were the permea- 
tion of our national fabric with a high 
musical understanding— music stud- 
ied for love and joy of an art—could 
too much of it exist? Somehow the 
picture of a whole civilization rising 
in the cultural scale is more momen- 
tous, more breath-taking, than the 
vision of three or four glamorous fig- 
ures smiling and bowing to crowded 
auditoriums. 


America is suffering the heavy 
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curse of an access of professional 
fever. The sore spot is not the 
amount of musical training that 
exists, but the expectations and inten- 
tions that lie behind that training. 


LMost every school has an ath- 
A letic coach who gives the stu- 
dents intensive instruction with the 
purpose of —what? Creating profes- 
sional athletes? Not in one case in a 
thousand. To create strength and 
plasticity, to open the doors of new 
activities, to afford new outlets for 
energy—these are considered suffi- 
cient justification for physical train- 
ing. Is it so impossible to apply these 
same standards to the study of 
music? It seems a little more sane to 
desire a nation-wide access to music 
than the present state of affairs — five 
and six daily concerts and recitals in 
the glutted seasonal grind of the New 
York musical mills, so that no critic 
can cover half of them; and a few 
hundred miles away, towns that have 
arid stretches of months between 
such events, and to which the words 
“symphony orchestra” are syllables 
with no substance in back of them. 

These are the present outlets for 
talent: the concert and recital fields, 
the opera stage, radio, orchestral 
positions, and teaching. The first 
three are unanimous in their choice 
of the principal requisite for success 
—a “big” name. Once in a genera- 
tion, a phenomenal talent makes that 
name for itself overnight; the less 
sensationally endowed must wait and 
labor over a period of ten years or 
more, and live, in the meanwhile, on 
hope and the poorest of pickings. Of 
the thousands who are straining 
toward this goal, no more than fifteen 
will eventually arrive. Radio offers a 
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less exacting market, as any number 
of musicianscan testify; many atalent 
that failed to make the grade in the 
recital field (through no fault in the 
quality of its offerings) has found in 
radio a safe and profitable Sailor’s 
Snug Harbor. Through the medium 
of the broadcasting studios, the mar- 
ket for the musician’s wares has 
been augmented by three or four 
thousand engagements yearly. This 
is a considerable item, even if there 
are many applicants for every job. 


PERA positions are scarce and 
O unprofitable, except, of course, 
in the case of the artist of interna- 
tional reputation. Ten or fifteen new 
names come into our leading operatic 
organizations each year, while an- 
other ten or fifteen, acquisitions of 
seasons past, go flying out. The or- 
chestral situation, as indicated, is 
unpromising at present. Teaching, in 
the hands of a capable person, is often 
highly remunerative, especially out- 
side of New York, where the field 
is too crowded; but the teacher 
must have deliberately adopted the 
instructor’s career, and not have 
slumped into it as the leaden alter- 
native—the concession to a liveli- 
hood — when the concert world re- 
fused him. There are too many of 
this particular cast, and their daily 
routine, pursued with weariness, 
disappointment and disgust, is an- 
other staring quarantine sign pasted 
up to give warning of the profes- 
sional disease. 

How do these few outlets bulk 
against the enormous masses of prac- 
tising young Americans, all Carne- 
gie Hall-bent? Rather inconspicu- 
ously, it would seem. The pity of it is 
that there are not indeed too many 
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millions being devoted to the cause 
of music. But it is necessary that they 
should be diverted into national 
arteries, and not exclusively toward 
the occasional proud and pampered 
talent. How many community cho- 
ruses, how many local orchestras, 
could have been endowed with the 
same money that went toward the 
creation of the “great” violinist who 
never became great at all, or toward 
the soprano “find” who survived 
just one musical season, and was 
never found again! 

At the last, one brings up short 
against the conviction that the poor 
wretch, who tries to stem the course 
of a tendency with excerpts from his 
vocabulary, rivals King Canute in 
majestic idiocy. The late Henry 
Krehbiel, dean of critics, was a wise 
and passionate observer of America’s 
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musical life for five decades. In his 
latter years he lectured to groups of 
one and two hundred students in a 
large New York conservatory. On 
the first day of a certain school term 
he stood on the platform and looked 
out, large, beaming and silver-haired, 
over the sea of youthful polls. 


“or wanT to begin our acquaint- 

ance,” he chuckled, “by giving 
you youngsters a guaranty that I’ll 
never try to switch your aspirations 
to different tracks, or to change any 
of your ideas about yourselves. Nat- 
urally, every one of you is possessed 
of the greatest talent in the world. I 
see before me a crowd of Paderew- 
skis, Kreislers and Melbas. You will 
all give recitals in Carnegie Hall and 
get $2,000 for every engagement. 
Bless you, my children!” 





The East through a Port Hole 


By LizuTENANT Metvin F. Tavsor (SC), U. S. Navy 


Being Random Notes from the Log of a China Coast Cruiser 


can see her now as she came to 
| anchor off Shanghai, the U. S. S. 

Memphbis, light cruiser, wanderer 
on many oceans. A long gray fighting 
ship, proudly she rode those yellow 
waters, as if disdaining the shouts 
and stink of the squalid river life that 
crowded alongside, the myriad junks 
with their tattered sails and the press 
of sampans sculled by nursing coolie 
mothers. 

Such are the “harbors of mem- 
ory.” Perhaps the sailor is none the 
wiser for all his voyaging. To tramp 
ship captains the world is very small 
and the Seven Seas of romance but 
an endless stretch of water, forever 
cursed by fog, typhoons, and Scotch 
engineers who fail to maintain the 
proper steam pressure. 

And yet these fleeting glimpses of 
strange-mannered ports haunt the 
memory like colored pictures, flashed 
for a moment on the screen — then 
gone. 

Light cruisers are wandering ships. 
Life aboard them is detached and at 
times lonely. For the cruiser officer 
there is no containing city. His home 
is at sea and in the harbors of the 
world. His erratic wanderings could 
be traced from the dress shirts he has 
left in laundries all the way from 


Portland, Maine, to Zamboanga. To 
him is vouchsafed the promise of 
the familiar recruiting poster, “Join 
the Navy and See the World” — to 
which some forgotten humorist has 


added, “Through a port hole.” 


A THE rumor of revolution in Haiti 
or the death of a diplomat in 
Washington, a lighter of oil and 
stores appears alongside in the morn- 
ing watch, and afternoon finds his 
ship bound out to the ends of the 
earth. From the palm-fringed bays of 
the Sulu Sea, he is hurried off at 
twenty knots to guard his fellow 
countrymen in some frozen port on 
the North China coast, a distance of 
but four days of forced steaming 
from the tropics. Here native boat- 
men, swathed in greasy, padded 
clothing, toil against a cruel wind, 
“five-coat-cold” and heavy with the 
dust of the Gobi Desert. Uptown, 
the frightened foreign colony hud- 
dles into the club bar to sip hot rum 
and curse the newly arrived Chinese 
“General” and his rabble of looting 
soldiery ... 


Oh, for the facile pen of those lady 
journalists who spend a month or so 
out here in the East and then go 
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home and write a book about it! 
If generalizations were possible, I 
would say that there are far too 
many millions of yellow men, and all 
too little for them to eat. Up and 
down the stinking alleys of the 
Chinese city swarms life, naked and 
unashamed, ’mid sights and sounds 
and smells unholy; the bootmaker 
and the baker hawking their little 
wares, the coolie carrying cans of 
water, the priest and the beggar, 
women with children bound to their 
backs, and men bent double under 
loads of stone and mats of rice. Amid 
the press of native life, move the 
lordly foreigners, tourists who shop 
for souvenirs, British traders in pith 
helmets and tennis shorts, and drunk- 
en sailors from the ships of all na- 
tions. Out in the harbor, crowded 
with river junks, whole families live 
and move and have their being — 
and, oh, those cunning, dirty, yellow 
sampan babies, born to be river 
scavengers, eating the swill thrown 
from the big steamers! Their parents 
toil the hot day through for a pit- 
tance that keeps them one stride 
ahead of starvation. 


yg are the ills of life, herein 
this ancient country, which we 
of the West have so rudely awakened 
to the struggles of modern democ- 
racy. An oriental land, for countless 
ages governed by the leisurely man- 
darin, suddenly plunged into a mael- 


strom of reforms by youthful 
visionaries, versed in the catch 
words of European politics. A quiet 
realm, the old Middle Kingdom, 
once scorning the profession of arms, 
where in peace the scholars wrote 
while Europe fought up the long 
bloody path from feudalism to 
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civil liberty, suddenly learning the 
misuse of soldiers and machine 
guns, and beset with swollen armies 
that swarm the country like hungry 
rats to feed on the spoils of civil war. 
And, of all her sufferings, the end is 
not yet. 

It seems that with returning spring 
the regular civil war is on again. 
Apparently it is open season on 
missionaries. So I suppose we shall 
impress the Chinese with our pres- 
ence, thus securing the oil dividends 
and guarding the missions. . . . 


rom Shanghai, the Memphis 
F cruised south to Manila for stores 
and target ammunition, and returned 
to the North China coast to join the 
destroyers and cruisers at Chefoo. 
Situated on the Gulf of Pechili some 
hundred miles from the British naval 
base at Wei-hai-wei, and opposite the 
Japanese port of Dairen (formerly 
Port Arthur, where the Czar’s double 
eagle marked the farthest eastward 
sweep of the vast Russian Empire), 
Chefoo is familiar to all who serve 
in the United States Navy and sing 
the fame of its most distant outposts. 
On a Saturday night during fleet con- 
centration in Cuba, one may hear 
the civic virtues of far-off Chefoo 
celebrated over the rickety piano in 
Pablo’s Bar at Caimanera: 
Oh, we spent a thousand years in old Chefoo, 
And we drank a million beers in old Chefoo, 

And it didn’t smell like roses, 


So we had to hold our noses — 
Oh, we spent a thousand years in old Chefoo. 


Here the Memphis, thrashing her 
way north in the teeth of a typhoon, 
came to anchor and began again the 
inescapable training prescribed for 
all fighting ships, the all-important 
“gunnery year.” ... 
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One has to experience a typhoon 
in the China Sea to realize the devil- 
ish force of a hundred and twenty 
mile gale sweeping with it a torren- 
tial rain, and catching up in its fury 
the very waters of the deep. The 
ship staggered and lurched into an 
invisible welter of sea and sky. The 
level rain, white and solid, blew 
around the bows of the boats in their 
skids like snow around the fence 
posts in a New England blizzard. As 
we “idlers” stood in the lee of the 
bridge deck, the forecastle awning 
tore adrift and flew past us like a 
huge, flapping sea-bird. 

But here we are, none the worse 
for wear, and, like Aineas, safe 
landed on the Carthaginian shore, 
can boast, “Forsan et bhaec olim 
meminisse juvabit.” 


E FIRED night battle last week. 
W There were long delays as the 
range was often fouled by Chinese fish- 
ing junks with their fleets of sampans, 
which they put out just as a Glouces- 
terman puts out her dories off the 
Grand Banks. Sometimes I wonder 
what they think of us, these old, old 
Chinamen, sitting in their tiny boats 
far off shore, patiently fishing the 
blue waters that have fed generation 
after generation of boatmen from 
these ancient cities. How strange our 
three great cruisers must seem to 
them, ships that come half way round 
the world to dash up and down at 
thirty knots over their quiet fishing 
grounds! Perhaps the junks will 
still be here long after our ships 
and the New World of which they 
are a symbol have passed into the 
stuff of dreams like the Portuguese 
galleons that came here centuries 
ago. 
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Beneath the quiet precision that 
comes only after months of military 
discipline, a kind of repressed ex- 
citement runs through the ship on 
the night of the actual firing. Young 
officers read off the safety precau- 
tions to their guns crews for the last 
time, warn their men of the dangers 
that have cost others their lives, 
and end with an exhortation to 
“Get the shots on, and push ’em 
out quick.” The three cruisers in 
column, darkened except for a faint 
wake light over the stern, steam 
down the range. 


T GIVES one a creepy feeling in 
I the tops, with the water flying 
past in the darkness alongside, the 
fire control instruments vaguely out- 
lined by their radium dials, and, on 
the bulkhead, a single, shaded, blue 
lantern, that makes all hands look 
weird and mysterious. Each little 
group at its battle station seems 
strangely separated from the others; 
the signal force on the darkened 
bridge and the gun crews waiting 
down there in the turrets, waiting 
for the star shells to light the sky and 
show the target. The leaden moments 
drag. “Coming on the range” — 
“Two minutes to go” — “All 
guns LoaD” — “Whistle” — “Stand 
by!” A sharp bark from the anti- 
aircraft guns amidships. The star 
shells are in the air. 

The Gunnery Officer starts count- 
ing, “One, two, three —” Far off 
on the beam the sky is suddenly 
alight as the blue stars burst and 
hang above the target. The director- 
pointer, his eye pressed to the tele- 
scope sight, moves his little wheel. 
His hand trembles slightly as he 
fingers the trigger — “rire!” A hot, 
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yellow flash from eight guns in salvo. 
The shells trace curves across the 
sky, and near the target eight pillars 
of spray leap high into the air. “Up 
two hundred, right two” — “Fire!” 
The second of fifteen salvos crashes 
into the night. 

When the firing ceases, lights are 
turned on; men pull little wads of 
cotton from their ears, and speculate 
on the score. “Third salvo a straddle. 
And we sure pushed ’em out on the 
buzzer!” Below there is the gaily 
lighted wardroom, a book to read or 
a bridge game to join, jazz or Wagner 
from the Victrola, depending on the 
musical taste of the man who reaches 
it first. But soon the gang breaks up, 
for tomorrow the ship must be 
cleaned and painted. But it’s not too 
late for a last turn on deck, where 
sailors, weary from their labor at the 
guns, snore from hammocks slung 
between the boats, and soft moon- 
light touches as with a benediction 
the ship men built for battle. 


I"; not all work and no play, this life 
of the China Coast sailor. Satur- 
day night there is a dance at the 
Chefoo Club. After a couple of 
hours of dignified and subdued 
gaiety, the best of the party moves 
on to the Beach Café. There the 
evening begins to liven up. It’s 
quite au fait to go there, provided 
one stays up late enough. Of course, 
one just couldn’t be seen theresooner, 
for theearly evening is, by tacit 
agreement, reserved for the blue- 
jackets. It is then that the boat- 
swain’s mate may dance with the 
Russian girls, undisturbed by his 
officers or the Shore Patrol; may 
gaze into Olga’s dark eyes and hear 
her oft-repeated story, “Me prin- 
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cess. My father big General in the 
Russian Army.” If it is near pay day 
(and Olga knows as well as the 
paymaster of any of the ships), she 
will add further details of her strug- 
gle to support an aged mother ex- 
iled from a palace in Petersburg, and 
will plead lovingly with her gallant 
sailor, “‘Buy me small bottle of wine, 
dearie.” 


LGA, who by the way hasan under- 
O standing of homeless men and 
a certain pathetic charm unknown to 
the hard-voiced Broadway gold- 
digger, really comes from Siberia. 
She was once a little girl in a dirty, 
homespun blouse at play on some 
frontier farm in that land of limitless 
spaces and simple faith, where, in the 
humblest ' cottage, candles burned 
before the infinitely sad ikons of Our 
Lord crucified. She might have 
lived there always. But — “Soldiers 
came, first the White Army, then the 
Red. . . .” It is the familiar story 
of heroism and suffering somewhere 
back in the childhood of these 
Russian cabaret girls. What had they 
to do with the old order or the rev- 
olution that ruined an empire and 
butchered a dynasty in a dark cellar 
at Ekaterinburg? How many home- 
less ghosts there are to haunt the 
great wooden mausoleum in Mos- 
cow’s Red Square! These daughters 
of old Russia have fallen on evil days 
in far countries. Aimlessly they 
follow the ships of war up and down 
the China Coast. They have become 
the subject of missionary sermons, 
the companions of sailors, and the 
butt of wardroom jokes. And yet, in 
the Great Beyond, where all truth 
shall be known— 

But these are no thoughts for 
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Saturday night ashore. It is now 
past one o'clock. Olga and her 
friends have forgotten the boat- 
swain’s mate, whose liberty was up 
at nine. They have put on their 
newest Shanghai ball gowns, and 
are waiting to smile on impression- 
able ensigns, who are lonely for their 
best girls at home, and who like to 
dance. 


HILE the tired Chinese orches- 
W tra plays something intended 
to resemble last year’s jazz, there is a 
sudden rumor of a revolt of the local 
garrison. Trucks jammed with gray- 
coated soldiers go clattering through 
the quiet streets. The young vice 
consul consults with our Gunnery 
Officer. “Guns” is obviously an- 
noyed. He says he’d “like to see 
these damn Chinamen lay off the 
civil war stuff over the week ends.” 
Soon red and green flares are shot up 
from the Consulate. There is a hasty 
signing of chits, and the Beach Café 
quickly empties. A guard for the 
Consulate puts ashore from the fleet. 
By the kerosene flares at the dock, 
they look fierce and warlike, with 
shiny bayonets. Returning revellers, 
anxious to be detailed as landing 
party reénforcements, go aboard, 
stick their heads under a cold shower, 
and return in uniform armed for 
battle. By this time it is already day- 
light, and the rumor proves false. 
Just a movement of Chinese troops 
from one camp to another. 

The Consulate guard is withdrawn. 
Tired officers coming off duty stretch 
themselves on the musty sofas in the 
club bar, while, across the street, the 
bell of the English Chapel begins to 
toll the notes of a familiar hymn that 
speaks of quiet Sundays at home. . . 
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Not even in the midst: of the 
gunnery year is a light cruiser left 
for long to manceuvre off the same 
Chinese port. A few weeks later 
found us bound out again on a hur- 
ried run north to Chin-wang-tao, 
where provincial military factions 
had started a kind of three-cornered 
war on their own, a war whose grand 
strategy reminded one of the famous 
conflict between Midshipman Easy, 
the boatswain, and the purser’s 
steward, firing at one another from 
the three points of a triangle. The 
fighting was uncomfortably near at 
hand for our own Protocol Troops 
at their rifle range and for the 
missionary families summering at 
Peh-tai-ho across the bay. . . . 


i SEEMS that nothing but a foreign 
imposed government can end these 
useless civil wars. Failing that, some 
bright diplomat might suggest a 
Truce of God to call it off over the 
week ends. But soldiering pays, and 
will continue to pay until the last 
heart’s blood is squeezed out of the 
luckless peasantry. It’s all well 
enough to be a “General” when one 
recruits his own army and doesn’t 
even have to pay them. Recently the 
troops in Chefoo revolted, hollered 
like hell, and finally persuaded their 
boss to have a pay day. So he simply 
imposed a military levy on the long- 
suffering Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce. It must have hurt to pay out 
the money, as the old fellow had 
some sixteen of his thirty odd wives 
and lady friends with him. I suppose 
his household budget looks like the 
Reparations Account. 

The war up here has just been 
decided after some really bloody 
fighting. One faction was finally 
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bought off, and incorporated into the 
two opposing armies. What a trav- 
esty on humanity it all is! Poor 
ragged soldiers in their troop trains, 
dirty, tattered, ignorant, waiting like 
dumb animals for engines to move 
them up to the fighting, and foul cars 
of wounded held up on their way 
back to Mukden. And the innumer- 
able Generals and staff officers! They 
are God’s gift to the military tailors! 
Against the background of the Chi- 
nese village with its stone hovels and 
stinking poverty, starved cattle and 
naked children, they strut up and 
down in fur-lined overcoats, flicking 
cigarette ashes with white-gloved 
hands, as if they were the heaven- 
sent lords of a foreign soil. 


F ALL the ports on the China 
O Coast, Hong Kongis perhaps the 
pleasantest for the casual visitor. It 
is not China, but a tiny outpost of 
the British Empire. As my friend the 
boatswain put it, “This port don’t 
even smell like China.” 

These people are not our people, 
and yet they are strangely like us. 
There is a charm common to all 
British ports, and a certain world 
unity to the British Empire. For a 
brief moment I seemed to share it, as 
I sat at a desk in the library of the 
Hong Kong Club, watching the great 
steamers come threading their way 
among the harbor junks. 

It is a delightful spot, this city 
built on high hills, rising terrace after 
terrace above the crowded harbor. 
Looking down from the Peak at sun- 
set, it is a fairyland indeed, a kind of 
back drop for Madame Butterfly. 

I have always liked these colonial 
Britishers since I first went to Gi- 
braltar during the war, and have 
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always admired the way they take 
the Empire with them wherever they 
go. With their dinner clothes, their 
tennis gear, their accent, and a 
month-old copy of Tbe London 
Times, they live much the same in 
Cape Town, Kingston, and Calcutta, 
send their children home to school, 
and carry on despite labor troubles 
and Socialist politicians. It’s my 
opinion that they are far from “done 
for” as a race and as a world power. 
Such lovely red-cheeked children at 
play with their Chinese nurses, and, 
on the parade grounds, the High- 
landers as smart and soldierly as 
ever. In the harbor ride new ten 
thousand ton cruisers manned by the 
same stolid seamen and officered by 
gentlemen who inherit a long tradi- 
tion of naval victories. 


Ww a tragedy should a blind 


and foolish fate make us the in- 
strument to attack all this! If we suc- 
ceeded incrushingit, what bettercould 
we build in its place? That’s not for 
naval officers to decide. We go no 
farther than preparing to win the 
next war. It’s up to the statesmen to 
pick our enemies (if any). Personally 
we had far rather play at tennis 
against them than at war. But some- 
times it almost seems that war is an 
inescapable curse, and man a con- 
script of destiny. “La politique, c’est 
la destinée.” In July, 1914, German 
officers sat in this same club. Perhaps 
they wrote home from this very desk, 
went off to their ships, and sailed at 
dawn, the mortal enemies of last 
night’s hosts. . . . 


To the sailor his ship is a changeless 
home in a life of endless change. 
Ports left astern are soon forgotten. 
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During the winter months in the 
Philippines, we seldom spoke of 
China. We knew that in the spring 
we should go back North. That 
would be soon enough to catch up 
again the tangled skein of Chinese 
politics. The islands of the South had 
other interests, little brown men, 
pompous and politically-minded in 
the capital, pathetic and childlike in 
their villages of niper huts cluster- 
ing in the shade of lordly palms. 
There were long days on the torpedo 
ranges in great bays where the wa- 
ters are turquoise blue, where the 
mountains rise precipitous from the 
sea, and always the surf breaks in a 
line of white along the coral. . . . 


IME and the tide and Chinese revo- 
lutions wait for no one. There is 
trouble again at Chefoo. We took 


stores and oil at Manila, and here we 
are at sea again, bound North, run- 
ning our full power trials on the way. 
Below in the firerooms, it seems that 
the night itself is being driven down 
through the singing blowers, down 
into the hungry, white glare of the 
oil furnaces. We are dashing into the 
track of the moon at almost forty 
miles an hour. Astern the wake boils 
up as high as the flag staff. Great 
waves go flying past in the welter of 
foam alongside. Young firemen, up 
for a breath of air, wipe their faces 
on the sleeves of sweaty dungarees, 
and talk of nights at the Beach 
Cal. ... 

The return from Elba and the 
Waterloo of “General” Chang- 
Chung-Chang, sometime military 
governor of all Shantung, was like a 
penny thriller. Where is that great 
man now, I wonder? Does he pace 
the dockfront at Dairen and gaze off 
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towards his lost province? Does he 
haunt the dark labyrinth of some 
Chinese city, plotting to regain his 
power? Or has he sold out, quit the 
racket, and grown flabby, an old 
man, nagged at by his many wives 
and concubines? 


““T WAS a great war while it 

lasted,” typical of these bandit 
clashes with their intrigues and 
counter-intrigues, their bloody skir- 
mishes of tattered troops, their paid 
soldiers of fortune, Russians—some 
Red, some White, some just plain 
dirty —their looting of peaceful vil- 
lages, their squalor and utter use- 
lessness. These wars are the reductio 
ad absurdum of soldiering. 

To Chang’s.standards — and pro- 
spective pay chest — gathered the 
usual military riff-raff, empty-bellied 
soldiers of armies that had long since 
ceased to exist, ricksha boys without 
rickshas, peasants without land, all 
the scum of the countryside. 

They marched into Chefoo. Up 
and down the streets, the gallant 
conqueror paraded his trusty be- 
heading squad, a file of soldiers with 
two gigantic coolies in their midst, 
bearing red-draped swords that 
looked like glorified butchers’ cleav- 
ers. Let the people tremblingly obey! 
Chang is boss in Chefoo — for the 
time being. 

Six Japanese destroyers appeared 
over the horizon, as if by magic. A 
British sloop hurried up from Wei- 
hai-Wei. The foreign settlement was 
quickly brought under the guns of 
the fleet. 

What would happen next? The 
State Department must have news. 
We did our best as intelligence 
officers. 
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After dinner we would set out from 
the Club. To the outlandish chal- 
lenge of the Chinese sentry, we 
would shout “‘ Maskee” (all right) or 
“Melican ship,” wave our military 
passes, bearing the red chopmark of 
the great Chang himself; or, failing a 
pass, a receipted tailor’s bill would 
do. The moonlight scarcely pene- 
trated those dark alleys, the sentry 
couldn’t read, and he carried such a 
weight of rusty bombs, hand gre- 
nades, and miscellaneous hardware 
strapped about him that he couldn’t 
have made a move without blowing 
himself up like a toy balloon. And 
yet there was something ominous 
and uncanny about those deserted 
streets, silent except for the rattle 
of distant rifle fire and the echo of 
our own boots on the cobbles. 


cross from Chang’s headquarters 
was Fritz’s German restaurant, 
and at our knock, Fritz’s door would 
be opened stealthily, letting out a 
narrow chink of light. Each evening 
he would greet us with “Mine 
friends. Come in, gentlemen. Light 
beer or dark, or perhaps a whiskey- 
soda?” 

There we would find our Russian 
friend, Chang’s adviser, who spoke 
good English. He spent much of his 
time there, talking German to Fritz, 
or helping Fritz’s daughter with her 
studies. Together they bent over a 
school algebra, doing those familiar 
problems in x and y, problems to be 
corrected by the sad-faced nuns, who, 
in peace and war, keep their sacred 
school at the French convent. 

One afternoon there was trouble in 
the air. The streets were crowded 
with soldiers. We went to Fritz’s. 
Our Russian was not there. Slipped 
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out that morning, Fritz told us, in a 
junk bound for Dairen. And he trans- 
lated a big green poster which sol- 
diers had affixed to his wall that 
afternoon: “Great victory for Gen- 
eral Chang, defender of the peoples 
of North China against the Com- 
munists of the South.” 

“The Chinese lie to ‘make face,’ ” 
he told us. “Chang is finished. Mine 
Nationalist flag, I have kept it 
hidden. Tomorrow again it goes up, 
and that five-barred flag comes 
down. But that one too I keep. Per- 
haps again we change flags. Three 
times already last summer.” And he 
added a little sadly, “Now have I 
no German flag. We Germans are 
Chinese citizens. They respected the 
flag of the German Empire. I was a 
soldier then. I saw the Emden sail 
from Tsingtao. Gentlemen, you are 
naval officers. What a cruise that 
was!— Light beer or dark, or perhaps 
a whiskey-soda?” 


ELL, Fritz was right. All along 
W the road to the dock we passed 


frightened Chinese families, peering 
out from their walled gardens, a tired, 
terrified people, dreading another 
night of looting and bloodshed. 
Around the dock swarmed a press of 
dishevelled troops. Big cars roared 
through the streets. Inside crouched 
officials of the defunct régime. For 
them, it was a sSauve qui peut. 
Chang’s wives and women drove up 
in rickshas, clutching dirty, yellow 
babies; little Changs, I suppose. 
There followed a train of servants 
with torn paper bundles and bulging 
straw suitcases. With difficulty we 
pushed our way into the enclosure 
roped off by our naval patrol. 

The captain of the British sloop 
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was waiting for his boat. Leaning on 
his cane, he watched the crowd, a 
seething mass of yellow humanity, 
jabbering, shouting, gesticulating. 

“Frightful mess, these blasted 
Chinamen,” he said. “‘ Worthless lot. 
Jolly well need someone to run their 
country for them. They’ll never do 
it themselves. 

“T say, come off aboard and have a 
spot of gin. You fellows are lucky to 
be going home. I’ll be out two years 
more. Well, the rotters didn’t drill 
on the tennis courts, like the last 
crowd from some one of these 
precious Chinese armies!” 

We got into his launch. I shall 
always remember the utter contempt 
with which he said “ Precious Chinese 
armies.” Those were the last words I 
heard spoken on Chinese soil. I shall 
recall his sneer when liberal-minded 
ladies in luxurious drawing rooms 
at home ask why we should land 
marines in a country of ancient 
and beautiful civilization, a country 
striving for liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 


We all things end, and now the 


cruise is nearly over. Soon I’ll 
get orders to shore duty, and settle 
down and take the same street car 
every morning. One feels acertain sad- 
ness at leaving a ship in which he has 
served so long. I shall see her again 
in years to come in other ports, but 
she will never again be my ship, my 
changeless home, past whose ports so 
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much of the world has moved in a 
fleeting show. 

She’ll go into her home yard for 
overhaul. Her decks will be invaded 
by planners and estimators, and all 
manner of yard workmen. To them 
she will be no different from any 
other vessel, bringing, not the ro- 
mance of far seas, but only another 
list of job orders to keep their yard in 
work. These people who work 
ashore at home, “Lord, wot do they 
understand!” To us who have served 
in her she is alive with memories. We 
have felt her thrash and stagger in 
typhoons. She has been a little part 
of our lives, a ship whose beauty I 
would picture, that others might 
understand. 


HY are young men eager toleave 
W tenind settled homes and boy- 


hood associations and go away to sea 
innavy ships? Perhaps it’s for the sake 
of moments such as these. Years can 
not dim the memory of one morning, 
when I stood on the Whangpoo jetty, 
and watched the river junks crowd- 
ing past the Memphis, and saw a 
sudden burst of color between their 
tattered sails, as the Stars and 
Stripes was hoisted at her stern, 
while all the port echoed the silver 
note of the bugle. 

But, like old sailors, I grow reminis- 
cent. I merely meant to say that the 
cruise is almost over; that, as I write, 
it is fast dropping astern under the 
horizon. 


Cr 





Our Nickelodeon Athens 


By Hucu TorBERT 


A writer who knows his Hollywood offers four reasons to 
explain the mediocrity of movie masterpteces 


CRIMSON sun dipped slowly into 
A the tranquil sea. Behind the 
hills purple shadows length- 
ened. Birds sought shelter in fig and 
orange trees. As twilight deepened 
five men paused beneath the massive, 
Doric columns of a white temple. 
The first was a great poet; the sec- 
ond, a musician; the third, a drama- 
tist of note. The fourth was a philos- 
opher, and the other, the fifth, was 
their patron, the Maecenas of the 
age. 

Together they looked over the 
verdant green of the vineyard at 
their feet, across the valley to the 
distant circling mountains, whose 
snow-capped peaks mirrored the last 
scarlet of the dying day. Maecenas 
was speaking to his favored artists. 
Not only his courtiers, but a hun- 
dred million humble citizens waited, 
breathless, for his word. 

“Dis one ought-ter knock ’em 
dead,” said Mecenas, removing the 
cigar from beneath the porte-cochére 
which his nose formed. He was the 
only man in Athens who could smoke 
a stogy in the rain without having 
the fire put out. “Dis one ought-ter 
pack ’em in an’ lay ’em in the 
aisles.” 


“Yes,” replied the poet, drama- 
tist, musician and philosopher as 
one man. “Yes.” 

Hollywood, our nickelodeon Ath- 
ens, has been built upon a foundation 
of “‘yesses.” 


HERE are four fundamental rea- 
"kee why the masterpieces of our 
American Athens are so bad. The 
first and most frequently mentioned 
reason alone would account for the 
situation. Bad pictures make money. 
So long as the public continues to put 
quarters and halves, one and two 
dollar bills, through the box office 
windows, the producers see no im- 
perative reason for making better 
pictures. The story of Hollywood 
may be read every week in Variety. 
Movie critics may praise or pan, but 
when “Garbo takes Seattle for 
$18,000 in Anna,” esthetics count 
for little. 

The fact that on the stage bad 
plays have a shorter life, as a general 
thing, than bad pictures have on the 
screen, may be due to two factors. 
The patrons of the theatre are a trifle 
more fastidious; the larger part of the 
audiences in picture houses does not 
know the difference between good 
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and bad. And that part of the motion 
picture public which can discrimi- 
nate between steak and tripe can not 
afford steak anyway. The cheapness 
of the picture house seats brings 
them back; the cost of other enter- 
tainment is beyond their pocket 
books. 

A second and less commonly men- 
tioned reason for bad pictures is the 
star system, which has always men- 
aced the legitimate stage. In a legiti- 
mate production, a producer buys a 
play which he feels is suited to the 
star whom he has under contract. In 
the talking picture world, a play is 
not purchased as an entity, upon its 
merits, but rather something is 
tailored up to suit the mental and 
physical disabilities of the star. And 
like home-made costumes, it usually 
pulls at the seams or drags on the 
ground. 


oop shows, in the history of the 
theatre, have seldom been writ- 
ten to order for a star. They may 
have become, after production, ex- 
cellent vehicles (witness Rain for the 
late Jeanne Eagles), but they were 
originally normal, organic wholes and 
not synthetic makeshifts. 

It was not long ago that this billing 
appeared in the picture world: “ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew by William Shake- 
speare, with additional situations 
and dialogue, by Barney Blah,” or 
whoever it was who collaborated 
with the Bard of Avon. This credit 
line was laughed down from the 
theatre lights and the twenty-four 
sheets on the billboards. But the 
picture itself continues as “‘ Mary and 
Doug’s new show,” with a vulgarized 
version of one of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. 
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The picture exhibitor, in the local 
theatre, contracts to pay for a film of 
a particular star months before the 
story is selected, discussed, or even 
outlined. The exhibitor is reasonably 
safe in contracting for the appear- 
ance of the star instead of a story, 
because he will, in turn, sell the star 
instead of the play to his own custom- 
ers. The boys will pay to see their 
Vilmas, Bebes, Janets and Colleens 
in anything —or in nothing. They 
don’t even demand a good acting 
performance. 


NE of the smaller studios which 
O showed a net profit of $3,500,- 
000 in 1929, laid out a programme o 
twenty-six pictures to be made in 
1930. An agent approached the head 
of the studio in an effort to sell a 
story. 

“Hell!” said the great executive. 
“We've got a story!” 

He was not joking. He expects to 
make the same story do duty for 
twenty-six pictures. There are a 
couple of boys in the office who will 
fix it up for the various stars and 
different directors. The studio’s chief 
worry is about the sets. Good Alas- 
kan, South Sea, Metropolitan, Pa- 
risian, African, North African, In- 
dian, Canadian, South American, 
Yankee, English, Irish, Scandina- 
vian, Spanish and German locations 
can be rented, faked or stolen along 
with the costumes. But the studio 
can’t figure out where to find as 
many as twenty-six distinct locales. 
Right in the middle of their produc- 
tion season, they may have to go 
shopping for a second story. 

This is, of course, an extreme case. 
But in the larger studios one con- 
stantly hears the, phrases, “Tosca 
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story for her” — “Let him have a 
Sidney Carton pattern, you know, 
where he bows out at the end”— 
“Cinderella romance for her, it never 
misses” —“‘Team ’em up and put 
‘em in a Three Musketeers.” 

The “Cockeyed World” formula is 
now recognized in the industry as an 
excellent money-maker. “This year, 
we'll make five pictures with it,” 
said a scenario department chief. 
“But as we use it, we always have 
the two mugs friendly at the begin- 
ning, split em up over some dame in 
the middle of the picture, and bring 
‘em together again for the fade-out. 
That makes a more original twist 
than the way Fox does it.” 


oT Ibsen, Shaw, Molnar, Barrie 
N —no great dramatist from 
Euripides through Terence down to 
and including Ann Nichols — could 
write a good play under this system. 
The studios pay high salaries; they 
expend money enough on their fifty 
or sixty immortal epics a year. But 
the system defeats its own purpose. 

The third great reason for bad 
pictures is the committee system of 
writing and producing scripts. In the 
filming, as in the writing, it is seldom, 
if ever, that a studio permits one 
man’s personality to be stamped 
upon a production. The films as 
they are shot and released are truly 
“Many Thoughts of Many Minds” 
— and as coherent a narrative as that 
volume of familiar quotations would 
be. 

Hollywood is vast, colossal, mam- 
moth, we are told; and, just as two 
studios are expected to be better than 
one, as two imported cars are be- 
lieved to be better than one, or a 
half dozen suits better than one, so 
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the picture mind draws the analogy 
that two authors are better than one. 
Carrying this theory further, a syn- 
dicate is expected to be more efficient 
and artistic than a team, whether in 
the business office or the scenario 
department. Do not three of a kind 
beat a pair, and fours top a full 
house? The studios play their poker 
with pinochle decks. 


s A result of this quaint theory of 
A art, more authors are put to 
work upon a single script than there 
are Ford mechanics working upon a 
single car in the factory. Hollywood 
has adopted the factory method of 
literary production. A seemingly 
endless belt carries scripts from au- 
thor to author — one fits in the love 
scenes, another bolts on the melo- 
drama, a third inserts the comedy 
gags, a fourth attaches the punch, a 
fifth and sixth tack on the dialogue 
and the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
tenth get the screen credit, probably 
because it is in their contracts, or 
perhaps because they are related to 
the studio manager. 

A picture was released last season 
upon which seventeen authors had 
worked, and, apparently, each had 
taken a blood transfusion from the 
script instead of giving one to it. At 
any rate, the barely surviving show 
was pulmotored into the theatres in a 
decidedly anemic condition. Before 
the director had started to shoot it, 
$145,000 in authors’salaries had been 
charged against it. 

The musicians are in no better 
spot than the writers. A composer 
from Tin Pan Alley arrived in Holly- 
wood with—so his enemies claimed— 
the exclusive, first American rights 
to all of Mozart’s melodies. And 
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straightway this Siegfried Blumberg 
was assigned to write the title song 
for the Redwenine epic, Lonesome 
Lass. (Siegfried Blumberg is not the 
artist’s real name.) 

Mr. Blumberg, waiting only for 
the arrival of the trunk containing 
his Mozart scores, turned out a very 
presentable theme song for which he 
was roundly complimented. The 
song was accepted and paid for. Then 
one of the studio executives decided 
the words might be improved, so it 
was given to Gus Jones to “fix up.” 
Gus’s new words did not quite fit the 
melody, which Gus had not heard, so 
Frank Somebody was given the new 
verse and chorus and told to provide 
a tune. 

A little later our original hero, Mr. 
Blumberg, was astonished to find a 
new song upon the screen with this 
billing: “Lonely Lass, by Siegfried 
Blumberg. Music by Frank Some- 
body. Lyric by Gus Jones.” Oh, well. 
Screen credits wouldn’t have done 
Mozart any good, anyway. 


I" ADDITION to the hordes of au- 

thors and flocks of directors, there 
is yet another class of middlemen to 
reckon with. These are the Associate 
Producers and Supervisors, who have 
as their task the doing of everything 
that hasn’t been done and the un- 
doing of everything that has. 

Into this welter of cinema art 
slipped one of the ablest and best 
known of the New York stage direc- 
tors. He had come to Hollywood to 
sound-and-stage-direct talking pic- 
tures, for the actual sum of $1,500 a 
week for eighteen weeks. 

The man was assigned a cubbyhole 
of an office and left in it for a month. 
Then he was supplied with a copy of 
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the story that was to be shot. He 
read it and was invited to attend a 
story conference. Those present were 
the star, the studio executive, the 
picture director, the supervisor and a 
delegation from the author body. 
There was a nice talk for some four 
hours and then, when matters had 
reached an impasse, the stage direc- 
tor was asked how he liked the script. 

“To be perfectly honest,” he said, 
after due deliberation, “I think it’s 
terrible.” 

There was a shocked silence and, 
after the meeting broke up, the stage 
director was told he need not come to 
future conferences. 


E HELD his peace. He continued 
H the solitary confinement in his 
cubbyhole, drawing his check each 
week and counting the days until he 
could return to New York. But at 
the end of the eighteenth week, he 
was informed that the studio had 
exercised an option held upon his 
services for an additional eighteen 
weeks. 

“But I’ve done nothing for you,” 
he gasped. 

“Your work has been most satis- 
factory,” replied the studio head. 

He is now drawing $1,750 a week 
for eighteen more weeks. 

The constant loss of money 
through such mismanagement is bad 
enough. But, to those who would like 
intelligent, adult entertainment in 
films, the waste of literary and drama- 
tic ability seems even more criminal. 
Talent is bought and then ignored, 
hampered, and discarded. Intelligent 
interest and enthusiasm of writers and 
directors are strangled by the stupid 
indifference of “‘the picture mind.” 

Every screen play is subjected to 
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the tinkering of a committee, com- 
posed of producer, associate pro- 
ducer, supervisor, star, and publicity 
department head, before the writer 
is allowed to sit down with the pic- 
ture director and measure and weigh 
the values of the entertainment. 

But ten morons do not combine to 
form one superman, and the product 
of the committee’s action is usually 
duller than the individual output of 
the most stupid member. Art is not 
produced by the resolution of a com- 
mittee. The Mona Lisa was not 
painted by the entire membership of 
an Italian Chamber of Commerce; 
nor were Shakespeare’s plays written 
by all the drunkards who gathered 
in an Elizabethan tavern. 


A reason for bad pictures, 
extravagantly produced, is the 
fact that the men in charge of the 
studios are not, as a rule, men trained 
in big business or educated for exec- 
utive positions. The atrocious waste 
of Hollywood makes one warm 
toward the sanity of a Wall Street 
banker. 

A man who is expert in the gather- 
ing of nickels is seldom able to spend 
millions efficiently. The movie Kings 
are nickel-nurses. They have no 
background by inheritance or train- 
ing for the operation of billion-dollar 
projects. There is probably no picture 
executive in Hollywood who is ca- 
pable of selecting assistants and 
delegating authority to them. The 
studio chief tries to lick his own 
postage stamps, interfere in his own 
rental department, hire and _ fire 
camera men; do, in short, the million 
and one petty things which should 
be left to trained subordinates. In 
Hollywood, the fear which all the 
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chiefs have of studio politics is 
blamed for much of this foolishness. 
It is said that every picture mon- 
arch is afraid to delegate the slightest 
authority, lest the man to whom he 
gives it build up an organization of 
his own and supplant him. 


N MANY Of the capitalistic families, 
I the knowledge of business or- 
ganization is, in a sense, hereditary 
—the sons learn their duties as 
gradually and thoroughly as their 
table manners. Or, in cases where a 
financial genius rises to power from 
poverty, he progresses regularly, if 
rapidly, through the various depart- 
ments of corporation affairs. 

But among the noisy shadows of 
the studios, men without the brains, 
temperament, or background for the 
direction of mammoth combinations 
and mergers are suddenly catapulted 
to the thrones. There are movie 
magnates who have been recruited, 
via the corner nickelodeon, from 
tailor’s goose, furrier’s bench, grocery 
counter and pants factory. They run 
huge stock enterprises like a family 
dry cleaning business. There are 
thirty-seven relatives of one magnate 
upon the pay-roll at a certain studio. 
Brothers, uncles, nephews and cousins 
form companies to supply the studio 
with everything from brassiéres to cut 
flowers, at a profit to themselves. 

There is a story that a Hollywood 
tailor refused to send one of his 
fitters to a studio, to re-cut a coat. 
“Oh, no,” he shook his head sadly. 
“Twice I send a fitter up there. And 
I lose them. Both of them is super- 
visors now.” 

It is studio practice to watch the 
minor expenses with an eagle eye. 
Whenever one wishes a typewriter 
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ribbon or a lead pencil, it is usually 
simpler and easier to step off the lot 
and buy it than to fool with the 
dozens of requisition forms. And it 
is not uncommon to see a man draw- 
ing $3,000 a week forced to walk a 
block to make a personal phone call, 
because the studio views the phone 
bill as more important than his dol- 
lar-a-minute time. 

While a three cent pencil and a five 
cent phone call may be watched and 
checked up, a $1,200 expense account 
for three days in San Francisco is 
okayed and paid without a murmur, 
except of congratulations. Whenever 
the studios embark upon their semi- 
annual economy campaigns, some 
$25 a week stenographers and $60 a 
week script clerks are laid off. But 
the next day may see half a dozen 
thousand-a-week actors and execu- 


tives added to the payroll with long 
term contracts. 


ITHIN the last few weeks, a 
W studio had occasion to photo- 
graph an automobile burning. A new 
limousine, price $6,000, was ;ur- 
chased and then burned before the 
cameras. Only after the shots of the 
accident had been developed did any 
one notice that the focussed sun-arc 
lights for the cameras were so bright- 
ly reflected in the dazzling metal 
work of the car that the eyes of 
future audiences would be half 
blinded by them. A second limousine 
was purchased at the same price, its 
metal work dulled with powder and 
water paint, and the funeral pyre 
scene repeated. 

If some of the film factories go 
bankrupt, it will be due not so much 
to what is cut out in the cutting 
room as to the amounts cut back 
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in the business office. A huge stadium 
set was braced with thousands of 
board feet of clear pine, instead of 
cheaper hemlock, two-by-four and 
two-by-six sticks. When the set was 
struck, after the picture had been 
made, most of this pine was removed 
undamaged. But it was promptly 
carried off to the incinerator and 
burned. Some one protested at the 
waste. A cynical old employee 
laughed. “How’s ‘the purchasing 
department going to make payments 
on their houses, if they can’t buy new 
lumber for each production?” 


HE Hollywood income tax office 
§ pw asked to approve a casting 
director’s claim for $7,000 exemp- 
tion, which was alleged to have been 
spent on professional entertainment 
and was, therefore, a business ex- 
pense. The casting director’s legiti- 
mate salary was $12,000 a year. It is 
probable that every actor hired by 
him had been forced to hand back 
ten per cent of the salary as a pre- 
tended “‘agency fee.” 

One might multiply these exam- 
ples indefinitely. On hearing of such 
cases, some of us are pained, some 
are envious. A Broadway grafter, ar- 
riving in Hollywood, was shocked to 
discover how much easy money he 
had been missing. “How Long Has 
This Been Going On?” he sang in a 
tone of pained regret. 

Were the studios closed corpora- 
tions, no one could complain about 
the methods of their operation. But 
they have become huge stock enter- 
prises, and their successes or their 
failures are of no little concern to the 
public. So that the question, “How 
long will this condition continue to 
exist?” becomes a pertinent one. 
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This reporter ventures a guess that 
it will not be long now. So long as 
bad films and unsound business 
methods make money, there will be 
no changes in management or studio 
product. But when the public really 
tires of stereotyped entertainment — 
and within the last few weeks the 
film salesmen have been reporting 
that exhibitors say they have no use 
for ordinary “‘programme” pictures 
— and when picture theatre balance 
sheets show red, then the barons of 
Wall Street may seize control and 
bring a new order into the chaos of 
the industry. It has already been 
demonstrated three times that the 
industry is not entirely foolproof and 
that profits are not always inevitable. 


TUDIOs were on the verge of bank- 
S ruptcy when The Birth of a Na- 
tion saved the picture business and 
set all the studios humming with the 
manufacture of “epics.” The elabo- 
rate feature pictures, running to 
15,000 feet in some instances, again 
attracted the public. But, about three 
years later, business again lapsed. 
The “epics” were running as dully 
routine as the old programme pic- 
tures and westerns had been. 

A second time, the picture world 
faced a crisis. And this time it was 
saved by the introduction of luxury 
into the theatres themselves — ush- 
ers who saluted, doormen who looked 
like admirals, Fifth Avenue front for 
Second Avenue prices. These inno- 
vations, joined to the elaborate stage 
presentations and prologues which 
were shown with each picture, drew 
in the dollars at a surprising rate. 
On the stage one saw a Tiller Girls 
ballet, a Whiteman band, a Sophie 
Tucker or a Chic Sale, in addition to 
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the film, which was accompanied by 
a cathedral organ or a symphony or- 
chestra playing a synchronized score. 

Again the business began slipping. 
The public grew accustomed to the 
orchestras, and the pictures re- 
mained as stupid and routine as 
before. The studio heads were turn- 
ing restlessly, praying for some mira- 
cle to avert the crash, when the sound 
film was partially perfected. 

The producers held an ace of 
trumps in the novelty of talking 
pictures. But this success lasted for 
only six months. Now the two re- 
maining small trumps are being 
played — the wide film, or Grandeur, 
and the colored film, called Techni- 
color. There are no more novelties to 
follow these unless the studios begin 
making really good pictures. 


T sEEMs likely that this time the 
I first symptoms of public dissatis- 
faction will be quickly felt through- 
out the industry. For, through 
consolidations, the film companies 
now own and lease most of the large 
theatres. The operation loss, formerly 
borne by the exhibitors, will come 
right back to the studios themselves. 

Any old showman will tell you that 
it is easy for a theatre to lose $1,000 a 
week — through poor entertainment. 
One string of goo theatres losing 
$1,000 a week each, means a loss of 
$900,000. One month in which the 
public is apathetic to pictures will 
put large film companies into such a 
plight that a change of management, 
policy, method and personnel will be 
imperative. 

When that point is reached, pic- 
tures will improve. For the creditor 
banks may hire showmen, from the 
theatre, to make them. 











A Question of Courage 


By W. TowNneEnpD 


In Which the Regiment That Is Salutes the Regiment That Was 


1R Joun Caropis glanced up from 
S the papers spread out before 


him on his desk as his fair- 
haired daughter came into the sunlit 
library. 

“Well, Jane,” he said gruffly, 
“what is it?” 

His face was flushed, and his 
rather prominent eyes gazed at the 
girl with a fixed, intolerant stare. 
Jane thought she had never seen him 
looking quite so pompous in all her 
life: so exactly what a retired Major- 
General, engaged in writing the 
story of his life, would look like. 

“T’ve just had a note from Ar- 
nold,” she said. 

“Who's Arnold?” 

“Captain Allison-Barford, of 
course. He’s written to say his brig- 
ade ought to be quite close to us 
sometime this afternoon.” 

“Allison-Barford!” said Sir John. 
“I remember his father in India 
thirty years ago. A good fellow, but a 
damn bad soldier.” 

Once again the door opened and 
Mallett, Sir John’s secretary, en- 
tered, saying, “You wanted me, Sir 
John?” 

Jane studied him in silence and 
decided that she had never disliked 
anyone so much as this freckled, 


sandy young man who had dared to 
fall in love with her but would never 
dare to tell her so. 

“Yes, I do want you,” said Sir 
John. 

Through the open windows of the 
library there came the distant crackle 
of rifle fire. 

“Soldiers!” said Jane. “How thrill- 
ing!” She added: “I’m going to 
marry a soldier or die an old maid.” 

“Jane,” said Sir John, “get out!” 
When the girl had gone, shutting the 
door too loudly after her, he sprang 
to his feet. 


m ALLETT,” he said, “what have 

you done with Colonel 
Spragg’s reminiscences of the war on 
the Western front?” 

“T’ve not touched them,” said 
Mallett. 

“Mallett,” said Sir John, “if 
you’ve taken those papers on a sud- 
den impulse, out of curiosity, or even 
if you intended to use them for your 
own profit, give them back to me and 
I'll say no more about it.” 

Mallett’s face was pale under the 
freckles, as he answered: “I’ve told 
you the truth, Sir John. I saw those 
papers on your desk last night, but I 
never touched them.” 
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“If you saw them, why the devil 
didn’t you put them into the safe 
out of harm’s way?” 

“You told me I was never to 
touch them.” 

Sir John Cardis walked the length 
of the library, turned and walked 
back again, before he sputtered: “I 
don’t know anything about you, 
Mallett, except that you were trying 
to make a living by writing and I 
thought having you here to assist me 
with my book would help you. We’re 
strangers after a year. If you're 
telling me the truth, you neverthe- 
less let valuable, confidential papers 
lie around on my desk. You’ve no 
initiative.” 

“And if I’m not telling the truth?” 
said Mallett. 


——_ was a long silence. The 


booming of field guns mingled 
with the sound of musketry. 

“It’s a pity you’re lame, Mal- 
lett,” said Sir John presently. “If 
you’d been in the war, maybe the 
Army would have given you some 
sense of responsibility.” 

“The point is,” said Mallett, “do 
you think I’m a thief?” Sir John 
Cardis was furious. 

“If those papers aren’t on this 
desk by tomorrow midday, I’ll send 
for the police.” 

“Good! And when you find I’ve 
not taken your papers, then I[’ll go. 
I don’t want your damn job, Sir 
John. You may keep it.” 

Sir John choked and Mallett 
walked out of the room. 

Meanwhile, infantrymen in khaki 
rested in the bracken in the shade of 
the oak trees, waiting for the word to 
advance. A pink-cheeked young sub- 
altern sat on a fence and talked to a 
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young sergeant. Neither had seen 
war service. At the sound of footsteps 
in the undergrowth they turned 
their heads. A lame, freckled man in 
a shabby, tweed suit and old, soft- 
brimmed hat drew near. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“but are you the First Battalion, 
Wolfe’s Orangemen?” 

“I don’t see that it matters to you 
which battalion we are,” the young 
subaltern answered. “Unless you 
actually own the land we’re on, 
you’ve no right to be here. You'll 
see just as well if you move back 
a couple of hundred yards. Buzz 
off!” 

“IT don’t want to keep so far back 
I can’t see what’s happening,” said 
the shabby man. 

“Tf this were a real battle,” ob- 
served the young officer, “you'd 
take damn good care to be as far 


back as possible.” 

A’ FAR back as possible! The man 
in the tweed suit smiled a little 

uncertainly, a little shyly. The noise 

of firing had grown suddenly louder. 


What a bell of a noise the guns were 
making! You wondered whether the 
shattered battalions in front still beld 
their own, whether that first trium- 
phant advance of the tanks had been 
lost, and what it would feel like to lead 
your platoon in a bayonet charge to 
take back the captured trenches. Still 
you tramped on, past dead men in 
khaki and field gray, massed field bat- 
teries firing salvoes, past broken trees, 
dead horses and crippled tanks, you 
and your footsore platoon, burdened 
with bombs and rifles, Lewis guns and 
steel helmets. 

And then it came: a screeching, 
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tearing borror of sound, that froze your 
blood and made you want to fall on 
your face and grovel in sick fear, but 
you were too slow, and your limbs too 
weak, 

The clang of an explosion. A scream 
of agony from the platoon in front. 
4 moment's hesitation, and you called 
out: “Steady there!” And someone 
said: “Get your platoon on, Mr. Mal- 
lett, as fast as you can.’ And you went 
tramping on, just as though the five 
men or six or seven that you saw man- 
gled and dead were still alive. 

“ This is the first time I’ve been in an 
attack, sir,” said the boy nearest you. 
“It’s kind of strange.” 

You did not acknowledge that this 
was the first time you, too, bad been 
in an attack, but said: “ You'll get used 
to it.” 

That was your first meeting with 
Starkie. 


ow, back once more in the year 
N 1930, Mallett stood on the edge 
of a Sussex wood and in the mellow, 
evening sunshine watched soldiers in 
khaki, men of his own war time bat- 
talion, advance against the enemy in 
support of an attack where blank 
ammunition was fired and no one 
would fall. 

The men were advancing at the 
double in sections, machine gun- 
ners, Lewis gunners, riflemen, groups 
of men scattered across the open 
in anti-artillery formation, seeking 
where possible the cover of hedges 
and trees, and supported by light 
guns with shafts, drawn by pack 
ponies. 

Mallett broke into a run but be- 
cause of his lameness slowed down 
almost at once to a quick walk. 

A soldier who led an officer’s 
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horse, a thick-set stocky man with 
twinkling eyes, came toward him 
from a thicket of young beech trees 
and chestnuts. 

“T shouldn’t try an’ keep up with 
‘em if I was you, mate,” he said, 
“the Colonel don’t like it. He hates 
civilians in time of war, this playin’ 
at war or real war.” 

Mallett saw on the man’s tunic 
three medal ribbons. 

“You were in the war?” he asked. 
“Which battalion?” 

“This, the First, in nineteen four- 
teen. Wounded on the Marne. After 
that, the Second Battalion.” 

“Did you like it, being in the 
war?” said Mallett curiously. 

“Mister,” said the soldier, “a fel- 
ler looks back an’ forgets the times 
he hadn’t enough to eat, he forgets 
the shells an’ the lice an’ the dirt 
an’ the dead men, an’ all he remem- 
bers is when he was out of the line, or 
marching through towns with the 
drums an’ bugles playing. If there 
was a war tomorrow you'd find all 
the old sweats that was in the last 
war back in the Army again an’ 
happy — till they remembered. . . . 
Here, they’ve halted. I got to go.” 


5 man hurried away. Mallett 
saw an officer looking at him as 
he moved slowly forward through 
the trees. They stared at each other. 
He was a captain, tired-looking and 
handsome, with dark eyes, and a 
small, black mustache, who suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Mallett, by God! Are you Mal- 
lett?” 

“T am. And you, aren’t you Al- 
lison-Barford?” 

He was, of course. Allison-Bar- 
ford — here! 











A subaltern of about the same age as 
yourself, twenty, sat opposite you on 
the other side of the plank table in the 
dug-out that smelled of wet straw, rats 
and decay, and talked to you in a con- 
descending, drawling tone of voice. 

“Ts this your first time out?” be 
Said. 

You told him it wasn’t. You had 
been in France for more than two 
years. 

“Tn the ranks?” 

“Yes,” you said. “Clerk, A. S.C. 
Army Headquarters.” 


Y THE light of the candle that stood 
B on a shelf in a pool of its own 
grease you saw the rather good-looking 
face take on a faintly amused ex- 
pression. 

“You've seen no fighting, then?” 

You said no, you hadn’t; and were 
humiliated. Allison-Barford seemed 
at a loss for words. 

“What do you do in private life?” 

You answered that you worked as 
a bookkeeper for a firm of stock brokers 
in the City of London, but you added, 
lest Allison-Barford should think you 
had no ambition: “ Someday I hope to 
write — poetry, perbaps. I’m not sure.” 

Another officer, an older man, came 
slowly down the steps into the dug-out. 

“Captain Vasey,” said Allison- 
Barford, “this is Mallett. He’s just 
joined. He’s a poet.” 

Vasey shook hands with you and 
said he hoped you were fit. As you 
climbed the steep steps of the dug-out 
to go with him and get the lie of the 
front line, you were unbappy because 
you knew you bad impressed Allison- 
Barford unfavorably and you made up 
your mind you would do your utmost 
to win bis respect, because you would 
like to pattern yourself after bim. 
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“It’s a long time since you and I 
saw each other, Allison, isn’t it?” 
Mallett said. 

Allison-Barford nodded. He did 
not offer to shake hands. He scrib- 
bled something in a Field-Service 
note-book and beckoned an orderly. 
Mallett waited, feeling rather dis- 
pirited. 

“Is there anyone in the battalion 
I remember?” he asked, as soon as 
the orderly had gone. 

“Shouldn’t think so,” said Allison- 
Barford. 

“What are you waiting here for?” 

“T don’t know. Who ever does 
know what’s happening on manceu- 
vres?”” 


““a0 you like the Army, Allison- 
Barford?” 

“Good God, no!” 

“T always imagined you’d rather 
be a soldier than anything else in the 
world.” 

“You imagined wrong,” said Alli- 
son-Barford. “And what are you do- 
ing in Sussex?” 

“*T live here,” Mallett said. 

“Man of means?” 

“Lord, no! I’m doing some secre- 
tarial work to earn a living.” 

“I thought you were a writer.” 

“I’ve written three novels.” 

“Made much money outof them?” 

“No.” Mallett laughed to hide his 
embarrassment. “That’s why I’m 
a secretary.” He remembered his 
interview with Sir John Cardis 
and added, “Or was. I’ve just told 
my respected employer I don’t 
want his damn job and I’m go- 
ing.” 

z You always did have a damn 
queer temper, Mallett. Do you ever 
write poetry these days?” 
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The afternoon was cold, a thin rain 
was falling, and the room you sat in, 
writing, was bare and uncomfortable. 
Through the window you could see the 
naked trees, the dismal village and the 
wet pavé. Occasionally a limber or a 
transport wagon would rattle past, 
drawn by a pair of borses. Once a 
fatigue party of Highlanders, in over- 
coats and tam-o’-shanter bonnets, with- 
out equipment, tramped forlornly by. 
A sentry paced to and fro in front of 
battalion headquarters lower down the 
Street. 

From the room below there came the 
noise of songs and laughter and a 
gramophone. The dreariness of the 
day had in no way dampened the 
spirits of the other subalterns. You were 
glad of it and hoped they would let you 
finish your poem. 


H™; footsteps thumped on the 
stairs. You turned in your chair. 
The door swung open, and Allison- 
Barford, rather the worse for drink, 
stood on the threshold. In bis hand be 
held a bottle of whiskey. Behind bim 
were the three other subalterns of the 
company, grinning like fools. 

“Come on, young Mallett,” said Al- 
lison-Barford, “have some whiskey.” 

“I'd rather not, thanks,” you said. 

“What are you writing?” be said. 

“Only some verses.” 

Before you could stop him he had 
snatched at the sheet of paper and be- 
gun to read what you bad written in a 
loud, sing-song voice. 

“God!” be said. “What tripe!” 

You got the paper away from bim 
and be made a swift dash at you, and 
you bit him again and again till be 
collapsed on your bed which broke, as 
well as the bottle, spilling the whiskey 
all over the floor. 
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“ Mallett,” said Allison-Barford as 
he rose to bis feet, “you're a poisonous 
little cad, and not fit to associate with 
gentlemen.” 

He was drunk, of course, or be 
wouldn’t have said it. But never after 
that did you try to. write poetry. 


“or was sorry I lost my temper with 

you,” Mallett said. “The fact 
was, we infantry subalterns went 
through a bigger strain than we’d 
any idea of.” 

Allison-Barford smiled and said 
nothing. 

“Allison,” added Mallett, “do you 
realize if it hadn’t been for you I’d 
never have stuck it in the trenches?” 

“TI don’t understand,” responded 
Allison-Barford. 

They walked in a leafy lane, be- 
tween meadows in which were huge 
oak trees. The sky was pink. The 
sun had set. 

“My father died when I was about 
two,” said Mallett. “My mother 
died when I was seven. They didn’t 
leave any money but some friends ot 
theirs gave me a home. I was eight- 
een when war broke out and | 
joined up as a clerk in the A. S.C. I 
daresay I might have stopped on at 
Army Headquarters till the Armi- 
stice, but I couldn’t. Fellows of my 
own age were being killed. I put in for 
a commission. When I was gazetted 
to the First Battalion, Wolfe’s Or- 
angemen, I was proud and I was 
scared. ... Are you beginning to 
understand?” 

“Not in the least,” said Allison- 
Barford. 

“At first, Allison, I thought I’d 
lose all control of myself and turn 
and run, or just leave my men and go 
back by myself, away from the shell- 





ing. But I couldn’t. I didn’t. Because 
of you. If I let you see how scared 
I really was, you’d despise me. I'll 
put it like this, Allison—I was 
young when I met you — and you 
were what I’d secretly always wanted 
to be. It was your example that 
saved me.” 


Fag pune omg stared blankly, 
it seemed, at the men waiting 
the word to advance. His face was 
drawn and rather pale in the twi- 
light. And then Mallett saw Sir John 
Cardis and Jane approaching, so he 
turned and walked slowly away. 

“What are you supposed to be 
doing, Arnold?” asked Jane. 

“Waiting around as usual. Wast- 
ing time.” 

“Who was that you were talking 
to, Captain Allison-Barford?” said 
Sir John Cardis. 

“A man I’ve just met. His name 
is Mallett.” 

“Mallett,” said Sir John sourly. 
“Thought so. He’s been in my em- 
ploy as a—a kind of secretary.” 

“He’s an impossible little crea- 
ture,” said Jane. “I make eyes at 
him and he blushes. He’s terribly in 
love with me, of course.” 

“I’m getting rid of him,” said Sir 
John. 

Jane was astounded. “Why, what 
for? You never said so.” 

“Some papers of mine are miss- 
ing,” said Sir John. He moved lei- 
surely away and examined one of 
the light guns with shafts. The 
girl touched Allison-Barford on the 
arm. 

“Arnold,” she said, “you asked 
me last time I saw you if there was 
any hope. Well — there is.” 

A look of elation came into the 
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tired eyes. “You mean it, Jane?” 
I’m really the kind of man you 
want?” 

“Arnold, I think you’re the one 
really worth while man I ever met. I 
could imagine any other man [| 
know doing something mean and not 
quite honest, but I can’t imagine you 
doing it.” 

“Jane,” he said, gruffly, “we’re 
pushing on. Maybe I'll see you 
later.” And she wondered why he 
suddenly looked so sad. 


NcE more Mallett followed 
O slowly after the soldiers ad- 
vancing through the trees. In imagi- 
nation he lived over again the feeling 
of terror that had always gripped 
him at the approach of big shells. 

“Get out of here!” called the 
voice of the pink-cheeked subaltern 
interrupting him. “Do as I say. 
Sharp, now!” 

But Mallett, turning, saw the ap- 
proach of the Colonel, a lean, brown, 
middle-aged man with two rows of 
medal ribbons on his tunic. He 
caught his breath, for it was Vasey 
—in command of this battalion! 

Vasey took him by the hand, and 
said: “Is it really you?” 

“Yes,” answered Mallett, “after 
ten years.” 

“T always intended to try and find 
out something about you,” Vasey 
said; “but they sent me to Egypt, 
Turkey, India, and I’ve not been in 
England till this spring, when I came 
home to take over command of the 
old battalion. How are you, young 
fellow?” 

“T’m still lame,” said Mallett, 
“but otherwise there’s nothing 
wrong with me.” 

They sat side by side on a grassy 
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bank near a small white farmhouse 
to exchange reminiscences. Cyclist 
orderlies and dispatch riders arrived 
one after another with messages 
which Vasey read and dealt with 
swiftly, without in any way losing 
the thread of his conversation with 
Mallett. 

“Do you still write?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Mallett. 

“Then you are the Mallett who 
writes those books?” 

“I suppose so, sir. They don’t sell, 
though, and I feel a failure.” 

“A failure! What’s all this?” 

“Tt’s true, sir. I’ve done my best 
but I’ve failed.” Mallett paused and 
went on again. “I’m giving up writ- 
ing.” 

““a\0 rou ever look back on the 
war, young fellow, and ask 
yourself what you got out of it — if 
anything?” asked Vasey, after a 
pause during which an adjutant had 
been sent away with a message. 

“T’ve done my best to forget the 
war altogether,” was the answer. 

“Mallett, what made you put up 
that fight of yours at Marles-les- 
Petits?” 

Mallett chewed at a hawthorn 
leaf and considered. 

“‘Here’s Allison-Barford,” said Va- 
sey. “Allison, you remember Tommy 
Mallett, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been talking with 
him.” 

“And when did you last see each 
other before tonight?” 

“At Marles-les-Petits,” said Mal- 
lett. 

“You weren’t at Marles-les-Pe- 
tits, Allison?” said Vasey. 

“There’s where you are wrong, sir. 
I was, Mallett, wasn’t I?” 
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“Yes, Allison, of course you were.” 


Shells came screaming down on you. 
From where you crouched in the ditch 
on the brow of the bill you could see 
through the haze the heaped-up dead; 
dead horses, dead British, dead Ger- 
mans, useless rifles and equipment. 
Nearer at hand, scattered about on the 
ground that sloped back to the wood, 
men in muddy khaki lay and slept, 
exhausted like the dead. 

Up the slope came Allison-Barford 
staggering toward you. His tunic was 
drenched in blood. His face was bag- 
gard, bis eyes were round, staring and 
bloodshot. 

“You're wounded!” you said. 

“Yes. They’ve got me at last.” 

“Lie down, Allison, and let me see 
where you're bit.” 

“I can’t. Mallett, I want to round 
up some of our fellows that are holding 
that farm back there in the hollow. 
Take over command till I bring them 
up. Don’t give way, whatever happens. 
I won't be long, I promise.” 


ou said you'd bang on and Alli- 
Vedele limped off. Somebody 
said: “Here they are!” And you saw 
the advancing Germans and you knew, 
by God! that you could never hold 
them: for bere, coming against you and 
your thirty men, was a whole brigade, 
perbaps a division, of storm troops, 
picked men; and you yelled: “Up 
with you now! Let’em have it! Rapid 
fire!” And the rifles crashed out and 
the Lewis guns began to stutter and the 
German machine guns roared their 
reply, and before you knew quite what 
was in store you were fighting at a 
range of less than a hundred yards — 
nothing could save you. 
And then, suddenly, you knew that 












the attack had failed and a signaller 
said: “ Brigade speaking, sir.” 

You grabbed the receiver of the field 
telephone. “Yes,” you said. “Yes, 
what is it?” 

A faint voice, a mile away, said: 
“Ts that Allison-Barford?” 

“No,” you said, “it’s Mallett. 
Allison-Barford’s wounded. We're 
holding on.” 

“Good man! Mallett, you’ve got to 
fight and keep on fighting. If you can 
hold that bill another half-hour you'll 
save what's left of the division.” 

And then the line went dead and the 
Germans attacked once more. 


A HoT shop, that!” said Vasey. 
“It was,” said Allison-Bar- 
ford. 

“Tt was through Allison-Barford,” 
said Mallett, “that we made our 
stand. He chose the position and or- 
ganized the defense. I thought it 
was all up with us when he was 
wounded and knew that we'd have 
to fight on without him.” 

“Surely you weren’t at Marles- 
les-Petits, Allison!” said Vasey. 

“I was, sir.” 

“You weren’t wounded, then?” 

“No, sir, I wasn’t, of course.” 

“Weren’t you, Allison? Why, I 
thought — ” 

“No, Mallett, you’re forgetting. 
I wasn’t wounded. I left you to keep 
things going while I went to bring up 
those fellows of ours who were hold- 
ing that farm on the right. I reached 
them but the Germans cut us off in 
their next attack and it was all we 
could do to fight our way back to the 
new line of defense. Only about half- 
a-dozen of us got through.” 

“Oh!” Mallett scarcely knew what 
to say. 
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“Mr. Allison-Barford!” said the 
man. “No. We never seen him. We was 
in that farm, about twenty of us. An’ 
we seen you across on the hill an’ we 
thought we'd better get to you. Now 
there’s only ten of us. The rest got 
killed.” 

“He must be dead, then,” you said. 

“*He’s probably hooked it,” said an- 
other man. 

You turned and recognized Starkie 
and asked him what the devil he meant 
by talking like that about an officer, 
and Starkie said, ““I didn’t mean no 
harm, sir, but I ain’t blind.” 

“That's quite enough,” you replied. 
And then Starkie said: 

“What are we goin’ to do, sir?” 

“We're going to hang on here,” you 
answered. 

“We'll be killed,” said Starkie. 

“Orders are to stay where we are and 
Jight,” you said. “And that’s what 
we're going to do. You, Starke, if you 
want to go, go. I’m not stopping you.” 

“Like bell I'll go!” said Starkie. 

And once more the men in gray ad- 
vanced. 





S° ALLIson-BarrorpD had walked 
off and abandoned his men. 
Starkie had been ten times the man 
he was. Mallett remembered how 
Starkie had fought by his side, cram- 
ming clip after clip into his maga- 
zine, without taking the butt from 
his shoulder, until he was wounded. 
When he had come to his senses, 
hours afterward, he had learned that 
Starkie and three other privates, all 
wounded, the only known survivors 
of half a battalion, had carried him 
out of action. He had asked after 
Allison-Barford, but they told him 
he must have been taken to another 
dressing-station. 
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Vasey rose to his feet, as a motor 
cyclist brought up a message. 

“Well,” said Allison-Barford to 
Mallett, in a low voice, “so now you 
know I wasn’t wounded.” 

“T saw the blood.” 

“It wasn’t my blood. You stayed 
and I bolted. Mallett, that scrap at 
Marles-les-Petits broke me. I ought to 
have left the Army after the war. I 
didn’t, because I thought maybe 
there’d be a chance of a fight some- 
where, in Afghanistan or Turkey or 
Palestine or Irak, where I could win 
back my self-respect. But there 
wasn’t. There’s no war these days 
and what in hell is a man to do? 
Listen, young Mallett, you’ve lost 
your job, you're having a bad time, I 
know. Let me help you.” 


7 You have helped me. Money’s no 


help, Allison. It isn’t, honest. 
You helped me in France and you’ve 
helped me tonight. You weren’t like 
the rest of us. You always seemed so 
damn sure of yourself, so proof 
against fear and worry and all that 
kind of thing. But now I know you 
were just as scared of shell fire as I 
was and you couldn’t face the Ger- 
man shelling at Marles-les-Petits and 
had to leave us. Why, Allison, I feel 
free for the first time since I first 
met you. I’m afraid no longer. Don’t 
you see? Perhaps I’m not so much of 
a failure as I’ve always thought.” 

“Mallett, how can I put things 
right?” 

“There’s nothing to put right. 
Allison, you’re not to tell anyone 
what you’ve told me. What good 
would it do?” 

“I’ve got myself to think of,” 
said Allison-Barford. 

The firing had died down. Mallett 
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sighed. “It’s late. I’ve got to be mov- 
ing off home.” 

“Mallett,” Allison-Barford said, 
“wait one minute, will you?” As the 
daylight had now completely disap- 
peared, he stood by the lamplit win- 
dow of the white farmhouse and 
wrote hurriedly in his note-book. 
Presently he turned. “Give this to 
Miss Cardis, will you, Mallett?” 

“Did they tell you about me?” 
Mallett asked. “I didn’t touch those 
papers, of course. You’re going to 
marry her, aren’t you?” 

“Tf she’ll have me. This note is 
important, young Mallett: you'll 
give it to Miss Cardis yourself, won’t 
you!” 


ASEY spoke out of the darkness. 
V «Mallett, come here.” 

Mallett limped slowly toward the 
group of officers. Vasey took him by 
the arm and said to the others. 

“You know the story of the last 
five at Marles-les-Petits, don’t you? 
Well, here’s the man who held up a 
German brigade and saved the line.” 

“Not T. H. Mallett?” said the 
second-in-command. 

“Yes. Tommy Mallett who won 
the V. C. in March, nineteen eight- 
een, and never came out of hos- 
pital till nineteen twenty-two.” 

“My God!” said the pink-cheeked 
subaltern, “and I told him to clear 
off and not get in the way.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mallett 
awkwardly. 

Conscious of his shabby clothes 
and limp and battered hat, he stood 
in the midst of a group of friendly, 
admiring young men who shook his 
hand and said such nice things to him 
in such gruff, embarrassed voices 
that he would have felt altogether 
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their inferior had he not remembered 
that in their eyes he was not a third- 
rate writer but an officer in the First 
Battalion, Wolfe’s Orangemen, who 
had helped hold up a German ad- 
vance and save the line. 

“It’s time I went,” he said pres- 
ently. “I’ve got to get back to Yax- 
ley.” 

“Whereabouts in Yaxley do you 
live?” said Vasey. 

“Yaxley Hall,” said Mallett. 
“That’s Sir John Cardis’s house.” 

“We'll be passing that way to- 
morrow,” said Vasey, “going home. 
Be on the look-out for us, won’t 

ou!” 

“T will,” said Mallett. “Vasey, 
I’ve changed my mind. I’m still 
fighting.” 

“Good man!” said Vasey. “And 
remember, young fellow, you’ve got 
me and the whole damn regiment at 
the back of you. And I’ll see you in 
the morning.” 


ExT day the morning was fine 
N and warm. The sun shone down 
from a clear blue sky. A faint breeze 
from the southwest stirred the leaves 
of the big beech trees. Mallett hur- 
ried down the gravel drive. The 
skirling of the bagpipes and the beat 
of the drums grew nearer, as a bat- 
talion of Highlanders, marching at 
ease, came into sight at the bend 
of the road. 

He stood at one of the big white 
gates and watched them pass, four 
after four, brown-faced, young Scots- 
men with swinging tartan kilts and 
bare knees, with only an occasional 
medal ribbon here and there to 
remind one how few survivors of the 
Great War still served. Some fifty 
yards distant, Sir John Cardis and 
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Jane stood at the other white gate. 

“Fine soldiers,” said Sir John. 
“IT remember their second battalion 
on the frontier.” 

To the shrilling of the pipes there 
succeeded the keener music of the 
fifes and drums. A line battalion 
followed the Highlanders. Mallett 
was suddenly alert. The head of the 
column drew near and he recognized 
his own regiment, Wolfe’s Orange- 
men. He saw Vasey on horseback, 
riding between the band and the 
leading company. He wondered if 
Vasey had seen him. And then he 
heard, just as the signallers that led 
the battalion were nearly abreast of 
him, Vasey’s deep voice call out: 

“Battalion, march at attention!” 


HE fifes and drums had ceased 
6 pt and — what miracle was 
this! — the band crashed into the 
old regimental march of Wolfe’s 
Orangemen: The Farmer of Liss: the 
tune he had heard so many times in 
years gone by, in France and Bel- 

um. 

Vasey, looking straight at him, was 
saluting him. The pink-cheeked 
young subaltern of the leading pla- 
toon of the battalion gave the word: 

“Number one platoon, eyes left.” 
He, too, saluted. In a daze, feeling 
strangely unnerved, his lips set, 
Mallett stood to attention as the 
battalion tramped by. 

“Number two platoon, eyes left. 
Number three platoon, eyes left. 
Number four platoon — ” 

The transport passed — the driv- 
ers of the limbered wagons seated 
stiff and straight in their saddles, 
their whips resting on the withers of 
the off-side horses. 

“Eyes front.” Mallett heard the 
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word of command; and then: “‘ March 
at ease.” 

A sergeant, wearing the ribbon of 
the D. C. M., came running back. 

“It’s you at last, sir!” 

Mallett stared into the brown, 
earnest fact of Starkie, whom he 
had last seen that day at Marles-les- 
Petits. They shook hands. 

“I thought you were dead, sir. 
I can’t stop now but I'll write.” 


T THE other white gate Jane Car- 
dis found her voice. 

“Father,” she said, “what on 
earth does it mean? Did you see them 
saluting young Mallett?” 

Sir John called to the sergeant who 
was hurrying after the battalion: 
“Sergeant, who was the battalion 
saluting?” 

“Mr. Mallett, sir,” said the ser- 
geant. “The officer who got the 
V. C. for saving the line at Marles- 
les-Petits.” 

Mallett was walking slowly up the 
drive toward the house when Sir 
John Cardis and Jane overtook him. 

“Mallett,” said Sir John, heavily, 
“as a soldier I’ve always admired 
courage more than any other qual- 
ity.” His face was very red. He 
seemed ill at ease. “When I think 
what you did and how little I’ve 
done, and what I said to you and 
how I behaved, I’m ashamed of 
myself. You won’t leave us, will 
you?” 

“Not till you find those papers, 
Sir John.” 
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“They are found,” said Sir John. 
“I'd slipped them into the pocket of 
my dinner jacket. I apologize most 
humbly and sincerely for ever having 
doubted you. I’m a damned old 
muddler. I’m sorry.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” smiled 
Mallett. 

“Then you'll stay?” 

“No, Sir John. I only took the job 
because I was afraid. I’m afraid no 
longer.” 

And then he gave Allison-Barford’s 
letter to the girl, and as she read it 
her face flushed and then paled. 

“Do you know what he wrote?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied Mallett, “I don’t.” 

“He told me what you did at 
Marles-les-Petits and he told me 
what he did.” 

For a terrible moment Mallett 
thought the girl was going to weep. 
He said: “He shouldn’t have done 
that. I asked him not to.” 

“TI could never marry a coward.” 

“He isn’t a coward,” said Mallett, 
“or he could never have written that 
letter. You’ve got to marry him.” 

“But I thought,” said the girl. 
“TI thought —” 

“You thought that I was in love 
with you,” said Mallett. “I knew 
what you were thinking, Miss Cardis, 
and I didn’t know how to tell you 
that I wasn’t. Allison’s a good sort 
and I hope you'll be very happy. 
Good-bye.” 

Then he walked on toward the 
house. 





Intelligentsia of the Chorus 


By Mary Day WINN 


Some light and skeptical comments on a reported high brow 
trend behind the foothghts 


shows there was a comic charac- 

ter who epitomized the old time 
conception of a chorus girl. Through- 
out the play this extremely well 
favored young person struggled in 
vain to memorize her one speaking 
line, “I am the spirit of civilization.” 

Every time she failed to get it 
straight the audience laughed. The 
more homely feminine members of 
the audience laughed the loudest. 
When the curtain fell at the end of 
each act, the young woman who had 
been playing the part returned to her 
dressing room and resumed her 
temporarily interrupted reading of 
Nietzsche. 

Try as they may, psychologists 
have never been able to work out any 
definite relation between beauty and 
brains. Contrary to the popular 
notion, the zealous investigators can 
discover nothing to prove that the 
possession of one attribute neces- 
sarily presupposes the lack of the 
other. The old fallacy summed up in 
the phrase “beautiful but dumb” 
seems to be merely an unconscious 
defense mechanism of those who are 
neither beautiful nor dumb — but 
wish they were. Long before Trojan 


I oneE of this season’s Broadway 


Paris gave such publicity to the 
matter by making his inevitable 
decision, women have preferred 
beauty to brains — providing it was 
impossible to have both. Those who 
had to content themselves with 
second choice have kept alive the 
notion that words of wisdom can not 
issue from a delectable mouth, and 
that originality of thought seldom 
lurks behind a perfect brow. Such 
beliefs have, of course, been greatly 
encouraged by the attitude of most 
men, who, deny it though they may, 
prefer their women to be just a 
little dumb — or at any rate dumber 
than themselves. Frequently, in pi- 
geon-holing decorative women as 
creatures of inferior mentality, men 
are simply indulging in a “wish- 
fulfilment” dream. 


N THE last few months a number of 
I comments have issued from the 
press to the effect that the chorus 
girl has gone intellectual. We are 
told that at least fifty per cent have 
prepared for a high kicking career by 
two or more years of higher educa- 
tion; that the cigarette, hot bird and 
cold bottle, traditional relaxation of 
the chorine, have been replaced by 
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reading clubs, post graduate courses 
in literature, and quiet evenings at 
home with the children. Finally, and, 
as I shall show, significantly, we are 
informed that the stage door Johnny 
has practically disappeared and his 
place has been taken by Father and 
Mother. All of these observations 
are given as proof of the fact that 
behind the limpid eyes and peach- 
blow skin of the lady of the ensemble, 
1930 model, shines an I. Q. that 
would be noticeable even around the 
dinner tables of the Algonquin, and 
compared to which the intelligence 
quotients of the theatre ladies of 
thirty years ago would look like last 
November’s stock quotations. 


4 eo remarkable picture has ap- 
parently been authenticated by 
Dr. David Wechsler, an associate of 
the Psychological Corporation of 
New York, who recently tested the 
intelligence of one hundred and fifty 
of Broadway’s fairest. Prompted by 
an interest in scientific truth (and we 
have Keats’s word for it that beauty 
is truth, truth beauty) he spent a 
number of happy evenings working 
late behind the scenes of Ziegfeld 
and Shubert shows, asking the ladies 
of the ensemble to draw crosses in 
circles, fill in missing words in 
sentences and go through the other 
quaint ordeals customary in deter- 
mining mental ratings. 

As a result of these researches, 
he found the average I. Q. of the 
girls questioned to be 128, a fact 
which becomes impressive when we 
remember that these same tests, 
administered to 1,500,000 soldiers 
during the war, gave the average 
American male population an I. Q. of 
just 61! They become still more im- 
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pressive, even admitting the slightly 
disturbing conditions of the investi- 
gation, if we recall that other search- 
ers after truth, using the same sys- 
tem, have discovered groups of 
college women to have a rating of 
127, college men 130, and certain 
business men 86. This puts the spe- 
cialist in the scientific extraction of 
precious metals exactly 42 points 
ahead of the man who pays for her 
dinner, illustrating the value of 
brains in the business world. 


A“ of the observations above cited 
seem to prove that the mod- 
ern chorus lady is indeed The Spirit 
of Civilization; that she is the White 
Hope of the eugenists, and the 
yeast which will raise the next gen- 
eration to a higher intellectual level. 

Not so. The facts really indicate 
something entirely different, and our 
seconds will be glad to confer with 
the friends of those Gentle Readers 
who feel that in letting out this 
truth we are a traitor to our sex. 
The arguments demonstrate that the 
modern lady of the ensemble, the 
lovely young person with an I. Q. of 
128 hung like an albatross around her 
neck, is really less intelligent than 
her predecessor of the Mauve Dec- 
ade whose only apparent equipments 
for getting along in the world were 
a pretty face, shapely underpin- 
nings, and a knack of flipping up her 
ruffled skirts in a highly provocative 
manner. 

Great Britain may deny, but the 
eugenists will admit, that the music 
hall has been the savior of British 
aristocracy. When the blood of 
many a noble family dating back toa 
sturdy fellow-pirate of William the 
Conqueror has become so thinned 
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and moronic that it has been about 
to evaporate entirely, the last Percy 
or Algernon, defying parental author- 
ity, has run away with some beautiful 
high stepper. The noble family, at 
the point of extinction, has thus been 
saved by a last minute blood trans- 
fusion, and it has once more been 
proved that Mother Nature knows 
best. 

Did the lovely ladies of the music 
halls win the hearts of belted earls 
by discussing higher calculus with 
them? It seems more probable that 
they practised it but refrained from 
discussing it; they were so intelligent 
that they knew how to seem dumb, 
and great was their reward. While 
they were annexing the marriage- 
able bachelors of the old country, 
the corpulent beauties of The Black 
Crook and other American mantraps 
were following similar and equally 
successful tactics with the industrial 
overlords of this country. 


gee present distressing evidences 
of intellectuality in the chorus 
prove, therefore, that it is being in- 
vaded by a flock of amateurs; that 
they are amateurs is further demon- 
strated by the acknowledged fact 
that the gilded youth who used to 
wait at the stage door with flowers, 
invitations to dinner and marriage 
licenses (if properly managed), are 
figures of the past. The chorus is 
being high-browed by recruits from 
the colleges and the Four Hundred, 
and it is a well-known fact that the 
college girl has not, as yet, learned the 
higher strategy of concealed assets. 

The reasons for this invasion of a 
formerly forbidden area are not hard 
to find. Cynics, of course, have 
pointed out that statistics on the 
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small number of college graduates 
who marry (48+ per cent) have re- 
cently been widely circulated. We 
have no equally reliable figures on 
the matrimonial batting average of 
the ladies of the ensemble, but it is 
probably safe to take their word for 
it that the percentage, not counting 
Peggy Joyce, has formerly been 
about 99. 


FURTHER reason for the hopeful 
A drift from the college to the cho- 
rus lies in the change, during the last 
two decades, in the status of the 
American girl, in her attitude toward 
life and the attitude of the American 
public toward her. The chorus girl 
of fifteen or more years ago was 
usually the adventurous type who 
had run away from home. She hada 
broad-minded attitude toward the 
wearing (or not wearing) of clothes, 
and no ambition except to strike 
rich ore. 

Nice ladies in those days were not 
only completely dressed, but, as 
Shaw has pointed out, upholstered, 
and a willingness to take off the 
terrible contraptions called clothes 
labelled a girl immediately as not 
nice. The theatrical producers were 
so puzzled by the problem of how 
to reveal the knees of the chorus 
without bringing down a storm of 
censorship on the show that they 
were forced to the expedient of 
“baby” operettas, such as the Wiz- 
ard of Oz and its successors. In these 
comic pieces, to which mothers took 
their children because the plays 
were such “clean” entertainment 
and so amusing, the dear little things 
of the pony ballet skipped around in 
socks and very short rompers, dis- 
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in harmless fun. The front rows 
were satisfied and the censors had 
nothing unpleasant to say; it was all 
so innocent and infantile. 


B” as skirts grew shorter and 
necks lower, and stockings, even 
on the very respectable, withered 
into socks and sometimes completely 
disappeared, the romper subterfuge 
ceased to be necessary. Came the 
dawn of a day when ballet skirts 
were only a few inches shorter than 
street dresses, and ballet tights less 
revealing than publicly approved 
bathing suits. A nice girl could ap- 
pear in approximate nudity without 
impairing her niceness. In choosing 
the theatrical profession, she no 
longer had to fight parental dis- 
approval, especially as her pay 
envelope frequently assisted in pa- 
rental support. She could go back to 
her college reunion and be the lioness 
of the occasion, instead of the class 
scandal. 

This opened the doors of the 
chorus to a new type of girl, the 
type that did not fully understand 
the old tradition and the old and so- 
successful technique, and was willing 
not only to admit, but actually to 
boast of the possession of brains. 

It is a sad day for the chorus and 
the box office! Almost the only 
musical shows that seem to continue 
with undiminished vigor and popu- 
larity are the burlesques, which have 
not as yet shown any signs of the 
taint of higher education. The press 
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agents of “Dimpled Darlings,” 
“Kuddling Kuties,” ‘Tempters,” 
“Sugar Babies” and “Bare Facts,” 
to name a few of this past season’s 
offerings, have made no mention in 
their publicity of sheepskins lying 
around the dressing rooms of the 
pony ballet. They have that wis- 
dom which is more practical than 
learning. 

The present drift of interest and 
dollars from the stage to the screen 
can probably be traced in part to the 
fact that Hollywood has for many 
years allowed itself to be pictured as 
the American Mecca of the beautiful 
but dumb. The southern branch of 
the University of California elbows 
the studios, but the stars are millions 
of light years away from its scholastic 
halls. One never sees them there. 
They couldn’t afford to be branded 
as intellectuals. 


ow soon the musical comedy 
H stage will recover from this 
virus of higher education it is im- 
possible to predict. We can see, how- 
ever, in one of this season’s develop- 
ments, a sign that presages hope. The 
college girl entered the chorus when 
comparative nudity became conven- 
tional. Now that it is once more 
conventional to be fully clothed, she 
may have to beat a retreat back to 
the parlor sofa, and the ballet will 
once more be manned by those beau- 
tiful girls of the old régime who were 
too intelligent to admit that they 
were. 





Business Before Culture 


By L. J. Nations 


College Becomes an Institution of Higher Earnings 


Southern university. The cata- 

logue includes my name as a 
member of the faculty of the School 
of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The university will soon commem- 
orate its one hundredth anniversary; 
but the school of commerce, only ten 
years old, is already the largest of the 
university’s professional schools in 
point of student enrolment. Of the 
3,500 students now at the university, 
over 650 are pursuing work toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce. Fourteen years ago the 
enrolment in the entire university 
was fewer than six hundred. Today, 
in fine, this ten-year-old college of 
commerce has a larger registration 
than the entire university had in the 
eighty-third year of its existence. In 
1928, the school of commerce dedi- 
cated the biggest classroom building 
on the campus. 

I believe that the history of the 
university where I am now teaching 
is fairly representative of the rise of 
the professional school of business in 
America. Let us glance, however, at 
the situation in general. 

I have before me an exhaustive 
survey of the growth in commerce 


I: an obscure professor in a 


education. It is the work of H. G. 
Wright, Grand Secretary-Treasurer 
of Delta Sigma Pi, a professional 
commerce fraternity. I quote his con- 
cluding words: 


With a total registration of 73,944 students 
in commerce in eighty-nine of our universi- 
ties, with many universities building or plan- 
ning to erect large and elaborate buildings 
for these schools of commerce and business 
administration to occupy, it is beyond con- 
tradiction to state that our schools of com- 
merce have assumed an important position 
in our educational structure and will continue 
in such position with ever-increasing impor- 
tance . . . I believe that from the viewpoint 
of registered students, schools of commerce 
rank second only to the liberal arts colleges 
throughout the country, surpassing every 
other professional school. . . . 


ET me present another bit of sta- 
tistical information which indi- 
cates roughly the popular trend in 
education. Mr. J. O. Malott, special- 
ist in commercial education for the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
says: 


The highest percentage of increase in en- 
rolments in commercial curricula from 1915 
to 1924 is in the colleges and universities; 
during this period these enrolments increased 
from 9,323 to 47,552 —an increase of 410 


per cent. 
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Dean Raymond Walters of 
Swarthmore College, upon reports 
received from 216 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United 
States which are on the approved list 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, says that the five year in- 
crease in college education as a 
whole, 1922-27, totals twenty-five 
per cent. 

Obviously, the college of com- 
merce is making inroads into our 
other colleges. It is particularly com- 
peting with the college of liberal arts. 
The latter, although its actual en- 
rolment has increased, in fact has 
lost ground proportionately until it 
stands today as a preparatory col- 
lege for our professional schools or as 
a cultural haven for those few among 
us who can still afford the luxury of 
a liberal education which conduces 
to an appreciation of the good, the 
beautiful and the true. 

I sometimes wonder what strange 
combination of circumstances con- 
tributed to my becoming a member 
of a faculty in a college of commerce. 
As an undergraduate I was not es- 

ially interested in business sub- 
jects; I was graduated, in fact, from a 
college of liberal arts. Teaching as a 
profession was farthest from my 
thoughts. 


A’ I look back at it now from the 
vantage point of a half-dozen 
years, it seems to me that the college 
of liberal arts emphasized the idea 
that education was a training for life; 
that business obtained for the glori- 
fication of life, and not that life ob- 
tained for the glorification of busi- 
ness. Man before business. And I 
would have enjoyed life, too, I dare 
say, if my liberal education had 
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somewhere trained me to live with 
some degree of economic security, to 
provide myself with some few of the 
luxuries which I had come to look 
upon as mere necessities. I found, 
however, that the very liberal educa- 
tion which should have prepared me 
for life redounded to my inability to 
adjust myself to the humdrum reali- 
ties of commerce. Even to this day — 
and the confession comes hard — I 
am fonder of lyric poetry than of 
advertising copy which extols the 
virtues of soup, cigarettes, balloon 
tires, and Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap 
Book. 


B” the writing of lyric poetry by 
a mediocre graduate of a coll 

of liberal arts does not yield a livel. 
hood. I know, because I tried it for a 
while in a garret on Morningside 
Heights, only to find my poetry 
promptly and justly rejected by the 
very best editors in America. And 
while I wrote sonnets to Persephone, 
my father sank a fortune in the oil 
fields of Oklahoma in a desperate 
effort to become a millionaire, and my 
favorite sweetheart of the moment 
married a young man whose name 
suggests that he might belong to a 
race which has long been famous for 
its acquisitive instincts. Had I been 
made of sterner stuff, I might not 
have betrayed my ambitions. Had I 
been blessed with the talents of an 
Upton Sinclair, or a Sinclair Lewis, I 
might have acquired a competence 
by writing novels in which I berated 
our contemporary civilization for 
letting goodness, beauty and truth 
perish in a garret. Perhaps I had too 
much respect for the truth. I turned 
to the one thing which my Master of 
Arts degree had equipped me for: an 
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obscure professorial post in a State 
university. 

Just as the militant lecturer of the 
W. C. T. U. in the old white ribbon 
days was wont to refer to the town 
drunkard whom she had enticed to 
sit upon the platform for two dollars, 
as “‘this sad example of drink,” so I 
have come to look upon myself as an 
unhappy specimen of one who drank 
too freely from the chalice of liberal 
education in an industrial age. 


OBSERVE, however, that the under- 
I graduates of the school in which 
I am now teaching are equipped with 
sturdier virtues which should enable 
them to disdain the grog-shops of the 
arts and sciences. I observe, for in- 
stance, that although we have the 
major of Commercial Teaching listed 
in our catalogue, we have no one 
student among our six hundred en- 
rolled in it. Why, in this age of mass 
production and frenzied marketing, 
should any student of sound mind 
and robust conscience enrol in the 
liberal arts when the rewards of 
sales managing are much greater than 
those of school mastering? Why 
should he—when the Republican 
party elects in the name of business 
prosperity a man who has served as 
our Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce; and when the Demo- 
cratic party selects in the name of 
business a candidate who studiously 
surrounds himself with advisers 
whose names are synonymous with 
industrial achievement? Thus, from 
the nation’s capital to a college cam- 
pus, the passion for business prosper- 
ity surges unchecked in our daily lives. 

In the Greece of Pericles, the 
greatest civilization that has ever 
flourished upon the earth, a sharply 
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defined social class snubbed its 
money gleaners as “barbarians.” 
In the England of yesterday and to- 
day, a landed gentry has steadfastly 
refused to defer to thefinancial baron. 
But in America we witness the spec- 
tacle of a nation’s gentlemen sub- 
scribing to an industrial ideal of 
business prosperity. 


A ago, I am told, there 
lived in England a sturdy old 
member of the landed aristocracy 
who was the father of five sons. The 
oldest of the sons, of course, inherited 
the patrimony and became a country 
gentleman. The second of the sons 
went into the ministry, a third into 
the law, a fourth into the army — 
all respectable professions for the 
sons of an English baron of a century 
ago and of this day. The fifth son, 
however, went into a counting house, 
and the face of this young scion who 
thus disgraced his baronial honor 
was turned to the wall in the gallery 
of family portraits with this inscrip- 
tion beneath his name: “Gone into 
the trade.” 

If the English baron were living in 
America today, he would probably 
turn the portraits of all of his sons to 
the wall save the one who went into 
the trade. In America, the sons of 
our worthiest citizens unblushingly 
enrol in our commerce schools; and 
the president of our most scholarly 
university welcomes them in the 
name of “ Business, the oldest of the 
arts, and the newest of the profes- 
sions.” 


The 


university, of 
course, can not withdraw from the 
life of the community as did the 
monastery of medieval days. The 
popular standard of progress in 


American 
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America substitutes the value of 
quantity for that of quality; the ex- 
cellence of a university is largely 
judged by the number of its stu- 
dents. In order to attract a large 
number of students, a university 
must give the community what it 
wants; and, if the community wants 
training for business, the university 
obliges with a college of commerce. 

The American university, in truth, 
is as much in league with business 
prosperity as any of our institutions. 
Only in times of business prosperity 
can the community send a large 
number of its sons and daughters to 
the university. The greater the num- 
ber of students who come to the 
university, the greater the univer- 
sity’s need for funds to accommo- 
date them. In prosperous times, the 
legislature is liberal with its educa- 
tional appropriation; in prosperous 
times, the alumni are generous with 
their subscriptions to their Alma 
Mater. America leads the family of 
nations in mass production; and not 
by accident does America lead the 
world in mass education. 


CoNnoMIc conditions in the United 
States have radically changed 
since Horatio Alger wrote of the self- 
made boys of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury who struggled from rags to 
riches, from poverty to power, from 
obscurity to fame. It was the boast of 
the untutored American of a genera- 
tion or two ago that he was the best 
business man upon God’s green earth! 
And he probably was. Too often, 
however, he overlooked the fact that 
God’s green earth was indeed green. 
One hundred and sixty acres of land 
awaited Horatio Alger’s hero of the 
Nineteenth Century as his inalien- 
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able birthright. The mineral re- 
sources, the virgin forests, the power 
sites, were his for the asking, too. 
The country was growing rapidly; 
labor was inexpensive; commerce 
and industry were expanding apace. 
It was comparatively easy to blun- 
der through to success; indeed, it was 
difficult to fail. Surely one did not 
have to train assiduously for eco- 
nomic success. 


usinEss life in America during 
the Twentieth Century can 
hardly be expected to award those 
who direct their efforts poorly; for 
business life in America will continue 
to be characterized by a decrease in 
natural resources, and, in the course 
of things, by an increase in scientific 
research to find substitutes for our 
dwindling raw materials. Again, the 
expansion of American industry 
upon a large scale has witnessed, 
paradoxically, a tendency toward in- 
tensive specialization, and one today 
who aspires to economic success 
must be an expert in his particular 
line. 

It is not surprising that a young 
man prefers to begin his business ex- 
perience, if need be, by sweeping out 
the commerce classroom instead of 
the business office, for he believes 
that he can better acquire his profes- 
sional knowledge by studying the 
broad principles of business in a col- 
lege classroom than by serving an 
apprenticeship in a shop where the 
owner may or may not be aware of 
the complex conditions which are 
contributing to the success or to the 
failure of his enterprise. The college 
of commerce, moreover, offers him 
an opportunity to train for his major 
activity of life. In the college where I 
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am now teaching, for example, the 
student may major in one of the fol- 
lowing specialized fields: accounting, 
advertising, banking and _ finance, 
business and law, commercial teach- 
ing, foreign service, general business, 
merchandising, production and per- 
sonnel, real estate and insurance, 
transportation and public utilities. 


r. Coo.ipcE has been quoted as 
M saying that as many opportu- 
nities exist today in America as ever 
before. If they do occur, they will un- 
doubtedly be grasped, not by the I- 
Will-Arise youngster of the past, but 
by the young man who is now being 
trained in the broad principles of 
business, in the methods of scientific 
research and production, and in the 
administration of large scale enter- 
prises and vast numbers of em- 
ployees. 

And because of this training, I be- 
lieve that the business collegian will, 
upon graduation, be much more 
closely identified with corporate own- 
ership than with individual owner- 
ship in business. His study of the 
principles of business enables him to 
see the field as a whole; his special- 
ized training necessitates his securing 
employment with big business; his 
economic knowledge convinces him 
that the great corporation has in- 
herent advantages for commercial 
success which the one-man or family 
or private business does not possess. 

The great corporation, too, takes 
kindly to the collegian who trains 
for business. Each spring, represent- 
atives of big corporations visit the 
colleges of the land and skim the 
cream of the graduating crop. The 
commerce graduate, therefore, will 
increasingly throw his weight into 
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the scales which are influencing the 
disappearance of individual owner- 
ship in America. 

The popular imagination in the 
muck-raking stage of our develop- 
ment pictured the corporation as an 
octopus which fastened its devilish 
arms about the innocent life of the 
nation. Latterly, however, the con- 
cept has been considerably altered, 
thanks to the vision of a rising school 
of business men who see business as 
a service to the nation. No longer 
does the ideal of profits appeal as the 
final aim to some of our industrial 
leaders. They feel that they can en- 


Joy business prosperity only if they 


perform a service to their fellowmen 
in ministering to human needs. 


B” what part are our colleges of 
commerce playing in spreading 
this vision of service to mankind? In 
the past, we have almost exclusively 
emphasized our specialized courses 
which equip students to fill bread- 
and-butter positions upon gradua- 
tion. The old-fashioned private busi- 
ness colleges did that, too, and 
perhaps much more successfully than 
our colleges of commerce are now 
doing. We who are engaged in train- 
ing collegians for business keep re- 
peating that phrase of President 
Lowell’s: “Business is the oldest of 
the arts, and the newest of the pro- 
fessions.” A profession to be worthy 
of the name should subscribe to a 
code of ethics. Where is ours? 

As far as I have been able to de- 
termine, there are two hundred and 
seven separate codes of business 
ethics extant in the work-a-day 
world. It is indeed singular that no 
one of them has been adopted by our 
colleges of commerce. Even if they 
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should attempt to single out a code, 
or to create one which includes the 
core-thought of the many, a pretty 
problem would present itself before 
one was unanimously adopted. Per- 
haps, the fifteen Principles of Busi- 
ness Conduct as adopted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
in its annual session in 1924 should 
simplify the matter. But why, para- 
phrasing Clemenceau, should the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce enumerate fifteen principles 
for the conduct of business, when 
God in his infinite wisdom gave only 
ten for the conduct of mankind! 
Verily, man is simple, and business 
is complex. 


HE need of such a code, neverthe- 
‘kin has existed ever since Joseph 
Wharton, who endowed the first 
school of business in the United 
States, the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1881, 
denounced “the immorality and 
practical inexpediency of seeking to 
acquire wealth by winning it from 
another rather than by earning it 
through some sort of service to one’s 
fellows.” The need of subscribing to 
a code of business ethics is even 
greater today than in 1881, for the 
sense of responsibility which once 
rested with millions of small business 
men is now entrusted to those few 
who direct and manage our large 
corporations in which shares are held 
by countless stockholders. 

In the college of commerce where I 
am now teaching, this statement oc- 
curs in the printed matter which de- 
fines the purpose of the school: “It 
is essential that the young men and 
women of the State should be trained 
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in the best light of business science. 
It is even more essential that they 
should be trained in the understand- 
ing of Frank A. Vanderlip’s happy 
phrase, ‘a proper sense of trustee- 
ship.’” I know that this statement 
exists, because I wrote it. And I dare 
say that every college of commerce 
in America presents a somewhat 
similar statement, and ignores it in 
the press of specialized courses. 


HE young men and women of the 
‘Lew who enrol in the school with 
which I am associated pursue a 
four-year curriculum of 128 semester 
hours which includes many courses. 
We have no one course which is 
given over to a proper sense of trus- 
teeship. It is true that we do not 
teach an improper sense of trustee- 
ship; we simply do not give, unless it 
be in cursory fashion in our special- 
ized courses, any attention to it at 
all. And although many of our grad- 
uates are eager young fellows of am- 
bition, intelligence and honor, I am 
afraid that a few of them have gone 
out into the world in some such man- 
ner as the hungry lions advanced 
upon the helpless Christians in a 
Roman amphitheatre. 

Again, it seems to me, that from 
the September the student is matric- 
ulated in a college of commerce un- 
til the June that he is graduated, he 
should be impressed with the influ- 
ence of the business man upon our 
social and economic life, for that in- 
fluence reaches the deepest founda- 
tions of our firmest institutions: the 
church, the State, the school, the 
press, the theatre. 

How can the collegian who trains 
for business become a cultured citi- 
zen if the seeds of a full-souled life 
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are not nurtured during his college 
days? He may turn through a sense 
of responsibility to cultural pursuits 
in later years when he has acquired a 
competency; but never through a 
sense of spontaneity unless the seeds 
of culture are somehow kept alive 
and flourishing. Culture can not be 
grafted upon a business man, or upon 
a business community, as a limb can 
be grafted upon a tree. One doubts 
the citizen of Chicago who said: 
“Chicago has no culture, because she 
hasn’t gone in for culture — but 
when she does, she'll show you a 
bigger and better culture than in any 
other city in the world!” 


LTHOUGH our colleges of com- 
A merce are not altogether con- 
cerned with business subjects, the 
tendency is to desert the classical 
ideal in favor of the ideal of business 
prosperity. Some few of our business 
schools, seventeen to be exact, are of 
the two-year type; that is, they re- 
quire the candidate for graduation to 
spend his freshman and sophomore 
years in the college of liberal arts. 
Still fewer of our business schools, 
five to be exact, are of the three-year 
type. The majority of our commerce 
colleges, sixty-one to be again exact, 
are of the four-year type; that is, the 
student enters the college of com- 
merce as a freshman and carries his 
work through to graduation as a 
commerce student. Only five of our 
business schools are of the five-year 
or graduate type. 

Many of our business schools, in- 
cluding a number of the four-year 
type, are not exclusively devoted to 
the presentation of business subjects, 
for the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business demands 
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that forty per cent of the curriculum 
of a member school be devoted to 
cultural subjects. Unfortunately 
many of these “cultural” subjects 
— Business English, Commercial 
Spanish, Psychology of Business, 
Commercial Geography, Mathemat- 
ics of Finance, Commercial Art — 
have a direct business flavor. The 
commerce student, in fact, is reluc- 
tant to enrol in a college course 
which is not directly or indirectly 
related to his passion for business 
profits. He has done with these 
courses as soon as possible, in order 
that he may specialize in his particu- 
lar business sphere. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come for the college of commerce to 
admit that it is throwing a sorry sop 
to the classical ideal in presenting a 
hodge-podge of semi-cultural sub- 
jects. If one real cultural subject, 
honestly presented as such, were re- 
quired of each commerce student as 
an avocation, the benefits which 
would accrue to the student and to 
the community would be infinitely 
greater than those which result under 
the existing system. 


ow, no one has a quarrel with a 
N young man who is eager to ac- 
quire a degree of economic security in 
order that he may practise the deli- 
cate ait of living life. No one, more- 
over, has a quarrel with a young 
nation that is ambitious to attain a 
level of economic excellence in order 
that cultural opportunities may ob- 
tain for the masses of its people. But 
one does have a quarrel with the 
apologists for our present lack of cul- 
ture who smugly contend that when 
America comes of economic age, 
American men will eagerly turn their 
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energies to cultural fields. What in- 
fluences will then direct them there? 
Will a Moses arise among the push 
carts to lead the masses into the 
promised land? Will the Aristotelian 
idea that in every human breast there 
is implanted a divine urge for per- 
fection suffice to turn the balance? 

As things are, it seems that if any 
definite class is to emerge in America 
that will keep alive the cultural 
flame — that will not be concerned 
with business as the major activity 
of life — this class will be composed 
not of men, but of women, the 
present co-eds. The young man of the 
nation, by specializing in professional 
schools, has left the field of liberal 
arts to the young woman. Even now 
she dominates the group which holds 
to the classical tradition. 

In the fine arts of painting, sculp- 


ture, music, poetry; and in the lib- 
eral arts of languages, history, sci- 
ence and philosophy, she has now an 
opportunity which she never before 
possessed. No longer does she have 
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to learn to bake and to spin. A career 
of achievement of the kind which 
counts most is hers if she dares to 
accept the challenge. If she does not 
marry a commerce graduate and de- 
vote her life to spending his money, 
to developing her game of contract 
bridge, to smoking cigarettes to keep 
her figure down, and to gossiping 
about her neighbors, she may yet 
find time to cultivate her soul and to 
elevate the tone of cultural life in 
America. 

But rather than blindly trust to 
her influence, the college of commerce 
should intelligently train its young 
men for the strenuous evolution which 
alone can bring about the cultural 
order. The tutored student of busi- 
ness, in fact, may well learn a lesson 
from those few among the untutored 
of the self-made age who dedicated 
the profits of their labors to the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences, 
and who took off the business harness 
to serve the State, to write a book, 
to paint a picture, to plant a tree. 





The Grim Game of Golf 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


A drastic indictment by a former devotee of the sport 


HE newspapers tell us of a 
burial ceremony on a golf 
course near Surbiton, England, 
during which the ashes of the club’s 
oldest member were scattered about 
beneath a big tree on the last hole. 
In his will he specified that this tree, 
which had persistently ruined his at- 
tempts to score well, should have this 
satisfaction. His years of pursuing 
golf as a recreation left him at life’s 
close with a poignant sense of defeat. 
A beautiful tree on a sunny slope of 
British soil had become his enemy, 
and thus he grewsomely acknowl- 
edged his hatred and his failure. 
Probably golf alone of all civilized 
institutions could do a thing like this 
to the spirit of man. I think I un- 
derstand what happened to the soul 
of this aged golfer. I have my case 
against golf. After eight years of de- 
votion to it I have quit it cold. I have 
given away my closetful of sticks. 
Most of the hours I have given to 
this alleged recreation I now feel 
have been wasted. Swimming, riding, 
or digging potatoes would have given 
me much better physical exercise. 
Readers still victimized by this 
foreign invention will have their 
laugh at “another man who hasn’t 
been able to learn the game!” Or 


perhaps they will merely conclude 
that I’ve just had a bad round. 
Well, they’re all wrong. 

Up to the time I quit six months 
ago I took this modern form of in- 
sanity seriously. Though old enough 
to know better, I went at the thing in 
precisely the same spirit I “went out 
for track” when a freshman in col- 
lege. I took golf lessons from the 
greatest teachers and players in this 
country and abroad. I began on the 
sacred, sandy, wind-swept links of 
the Royal Golf Club of Liverpool, at 
Hoylake, and continued my divoting 
career over most of the famous 
courses of the Eastern United States. 


I HAVE read all the books on golf. 
I have practised golf strokes in a 
net in my garden. I have had ultra- 
rapid photographs taken of me when 
playing to enable me to see and 
correct my faults. My scores, as a 
result, dropped consistently into the 
eighties and thrice I have broken 
eighty. The sturdy championship 
course at Merion Cricket Club, 
the trap-infested National Links of 
America at Southampton, and the 
long, so-called “‘he-man” west course 
of the Winged Foot Golf Club of 
Mamaroneck, where the open cham- 
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pany was played last year, I 
ave negotiated in eighty-six strokes. 
My club handicap is ten. 


ERE is my indictment: 

H 1 — Golf is an inferior sport. 
The very essence of outdoor sport 
surely is to throw off worry and 
nervous strain and give the physical 
man a free opportunity to exert 
himself. The most exhilarating mo- 
ments of sport are those of most 
abandoned muscular effort — a final 
close rally in tennis, jibbing a sloop 
during a race in high wind, riding 
down an opponent in polo, a furious 
clash in lacrosse, hockey or any 
brand of football — while in golf 
you're supposed to think first, act 
with mature discretion, and stare 
fixedly at the ground during the 
moment of greatest excitement. The 
man who really tries hard in golf is 
lost. “It’s the last ounce that ruins 
the shot,” is one of the favorite 
axioms of Walter Hagen, leading 
American professional golfer. As for 
worry and strain—there is no 
nervous exhaustion in sport or life 
I’ve ever known equal to that of a 
few rounds on vacation with my 
closest friends. 

It’s very easy to say that golf 
shouldn’t be taken so seriously, that 
adult males with business cares and 
families to think about should have 
sense enough to play for exercise and 
let the balls fall where they will. 
The trouble is that there is no fun in 
being a dub at this strange employ- 
ment. The “happy duffer”’ is a myth; 
and the efforts of the duffer to “im- 
prove” himself are the saddest 
part of the whole show. The duffer 
says that he will “take a few lessons 
of the pro” on the side and “show 
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these birds” that, even if he is a bit 
thick in the middle or skinny in the 
legs, he is as good as they are. With 
that thought any care-free enjoy- 
ment vanishes; golf is no longer a 
recreation; it begins to be another 
business worry. One who doesn’t 
make this resolve is always embar- 
rassed, always apologizing. 


- is as little to say for golf as 
a physical exercise as for a rec- 
reation. Arthur McGovern, one of the 
leading physical trainers of the coun- 
try, recently was telling me of his 
success in physically rehabilitating 
professional golfers. When I asked 
him why expert golfers should need 
such rehabilitating, he said: “Well, 
you see, the all-important muscles 
for an adult to keep in shape as he 
grows older are those of his ab- 
domen, and golfers, who are always 
bending over as they play, give these 
muscles no work. The most vital 
organs of digestion are not properly 
supported and a complete physical 
breakdown may result. I have to 
give them almost daily special exer- 
cises over a period of weeks to build 
them up again.” 

Mr. McGovern also told me that 
nothing could be physically worse 
for tired business men than the usual 
practice of working hard at the office 
through the week and then playing 
two strenuous rounds of golf on the 
week end, especially if they play both 
rounds on one day, as many do. They 
would be much better off, he said, to 
spend the week-end in bed. Unless 
they can play once or twice during 
the week, he advises them to give up 
golf. 

Walking is universally admitted 
to be an excellent activity for us 
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all, and golf is said to be the one 
thing that will keep us out of our 
automobiles long enough to engage in 
it. There is something in this argu- 
ment, I suppose, but in admitting it 
we confess that our imaginations are 
so lame that we are incapable of be- 
ing interested in open stretches of 
pleasant country. 


FRIEND of mine, who has just re- 
turned from a world cruise, tells 
me of an American among the pas- 
sengers who proved to be a great 
mystery to his fellow travellers. At 
each port he disappeared, showing up 
again, without a word of explanation, 
just before the ship sailed. Was he 
conducting some illegal business? 
Did he get drunk? Was it women? 
In time the secret was out: he played 
golf! At Cairo he didn’t even see 
the Pyramids except in the distance 
when his caddy happened to point 
them out. Later, while the others 
went up into the interior to the Taj 
Mahal, he remained in Bombay, be- 
cause he wanted to be able to say he 
had played golf in India! 

2 — Golf jeopardizes a man’s suc- 
cess in his life work. I know how fan- 
tastic this sounds, especially to 
golfers, but is it fantastic? Not if my 
associates are typical. Of the thirteen 
men with whose lives I am most 
familiar, three are physicians, one a 
teacher, one a scientist, one a bank 
manager, one a corporation ac- 
countant, one a writer, two salesmen, 
one a motion picture manager, one 
an editor, and one a garage mechanic. 
Three of these men play no golf at 
all; one of them is a fanatical cam- 
paigner against the game, who al- 
ways refers to a golf course as “a 
good graveyard lost to the world”; 
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a second thinks golf is a rather ab- 
surd childish pastime, and the last 
has tried the game and likes it but 
claims he is too busy making his first 
million to take it up yet. 

Of the remaining ten, two, the 
teacher and the corporation ac- 
countant, play golf regularly and 
seem to me to be fairly sane about 
it, though both of them at times 
worry about giving their wives occa- 
sional lonely hours because of their 
zeal for play. These two men, how- 
ever, never sacrifice their work to 
golf and I know they have very 
happy homes. 


HE remaining nine men are crazy 

over golf, every one of them. Let 
me give you briefly some of the 
horrible details: 

AB is the writer, a man of limited 
means. Seven years ago he handled 
his first golf sticks. Since then he has 
devoted ninety per cent of his time 
and energy to mastering the intrica- 
cies of the abomination. He literally 
ceased his creative work, which 
promised a most attractive future, 
let his rather large family subsist on 
his modest royalties, and began to 
play with more assiduity than any 
professional I ever heard of. Because 
of his age and want of athletic culti- 
vation, he can’t get out of the dub 
class. After each discouraging score 
of a hundred or more, he will assure 
us he has “gone all to pieces”, but 
hopes soon, after a few lessons with a 
new set of “matched” clubs, to “get 
back on his game.” AB is now rising 
at dawn to get in his practising 
“while he is fresh.” His invitation 
to a game is always concluded with 
this phrase: “I’m good now, and oh, 
what a plastering you're going toget!” 
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His last book appeared six years ago 
— a good one, with great promise. 

CD is the editor, who is also a pub- 
lisher, or was. He brought to his 
editorial work a specialist’s knowl- 
edge that should have meant bril- 
liant success for him and his publi- 
cation. Nearly every time I have 
called at this man’s home he has 
been out on the golf course. Invaria- 
bly his wife, who for economic rea- 
sons has for years been his office 
manager, would sigh and say: 
“Charlie plays golf too much. If 
only he’d tackle the job as he does 
his game!” 

I called on CD at his office once 
with a business proposition I wished 
to make to him. Somehow we got on 
the subject of golf and stayed there 
most of the morning. I took my prop- 
osition home with me. 


_— rather distinguished man, 
who could have helped CD 
more than I, called on him another 
time and located him at the club 
house taking a golf lesson on the 
practice tee. CD continued his les- 
son. CD has just sold his publication; 


I don’t know what he is doing now; 
probably caddying for himself some- 
where. 

EF is not crazy now, but he tells 
me he was once. He is one of the 
physicians. Some ten years ago he 
got so interested in golf that he saw 
patients in the morning and played 
every afternoon. His practice was 
building, and his wife, seeing that 
his future was at stake, threatened 
to leave him unless he reformed. He 
tried to reform and couldn’t. He 
finally solved the problem by quit- 
ting golf completely for five years. 
In that time he built up one of the 
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best practices around New York 
City; and then he resumed his mem- 
bership at the country club. His golf 
game is ruined, and he often worries 
about it, but he finds it possible to 
play now in moderation with con- 
siderable pleasure. 

GH is the second of the physicians. 
Though still young he makes some 
twenty thousand a year at his general 
practice. Yet the ambition of his life 
is to be an eye and ear specialist, 
for which work he has splendid train- 
ing and aptitude. But he is an ar- 
dent golfer who, in spite of endless 
lessons, never scores within five to 
ten strokes of his eager expectations. 
After a game he will interrupt his 
post mortems of misplayed shots with 
a sigh: “I’ve got to give up this golf 
if I’m ever to do anything with my 
specialty. It takes too much out of 
me. I ought to be home in bed this 
minute.” 


OLF does things like that to 
husbands and fathers and— 
doctors! 

IJ is the third doctor. His hobby is 
inventing various appliances which, 
attached to the clubs or the player’s 
body, will enable him quickly to 
“perfect his rhythm” and other 
things like that. He told me once 
that he and I “owed it to the noble 
game to make it what it was sup- 
posed to be.” His golfing form is ter- 
rible, and he has never yet been able 
to sell any of his devices. He’s be- 
lieved to be sane, and makes a good 
living practising medicine on the 
side. 

KL, the scientist, has an amazing 
workshop in his city apartment 
where he spends his spare time boil- 
ing, weighing and remolding golf 
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balls to make them putt better! 
The balls he “balances correctly” 
are good enough for the leading 
champions. Mercifully, this sports- 
man is a bachelor. 

MN is the bank manager. Cor- 
dially he hates his work and yearns 
to find a living in his drawing and 
painting, for which he has undoubted 
talent and at which he has already 
had some commercial success. Four 
years ago he was ready to make the 
shift with his wife’s help, but today 
he is still writhing at his job and 
dreaming of his art. He took up golf. 

OP is my garage mechanic. I 
don’t know what business oppor- 
tunities he has had, but I have 
played a good deal of golf with him. 
He is the only one of my golfing asso- 
ciates who has beaten me more 
times than I have beaten him. He is 
young, alert, studies his style con- 
stantly, in season plays or practises 
almost daily, and generally bangs 
them right down the centre of the 
alley. 

A close friend of OP tells me his in- 
come is about fifty dollars a week. 
I know he is married and has a 
tamily! He owns a little car which he 
drives with reckless speed. When I 
asked him once why he took such 
chances on the road, he explained 
that “The sooner I get there the 
more I can play.” 


yp think that I cite the mad- 
ness of my golfing companions 
in order to cover up my own. I have 
belonged to this cheerful band of 
lunatics. For several years, being in 
control of my time, I played golf 
mornings instead of afternoons be- 
cause with the course almost free of 
players I could practise approach 
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shots to the various greens at will. 
Afternoons, being pleasantly fa- 
tigued, I felt more like resting than 
working. Evenings I pored over 
books and magazines devoted to the 
royal and anxious game or staged 
putting contests with my friends on 
the living room rug. I gave golf les- 
sons in my office. I— but let me 
draw the curtain. 

3 — Golf is not a sport for gentle- 
men. This remark will, I suppose, 
break up the meeting, but hear me 
out. No gentleman will lie, display 
temper and bad manners with his 
friends, or selfishly neglect his fam- 
ily. Golf, if you pursue it with any 
enthusiasm, will force you whether 
you will or no to reveal one or all of 
these beautiful ancestral traits. Let 
me tell you how golf made me a 
liar. 


ATURALLY, I first became aware 
N of the other fellow’s lies. I can’t 
remember any cheating at scores 
during my first three years or so of 
golf. My scores were doubtless so 
large and were so much worse than 
those of the men I played with that 
I didn’t worry much about them. 
When I got well under a hundred 
strokes, approaching “even fives,” I 
found I expected to win occasionally 
even from the good ones; then the 
method of scoring became more 
important. 

I remember how I first discovered 
the “gentleman’s lie” at golf. Again 
and again I noticed that every time 
my opponent asked me, “What did 
you make there, a six?” I had made a 
five. Then one day I was chagrined to 
find myself, when scoring, estimating 
one stroke more than my opponent’s 
tally. I began to wonder about the 
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strokes the other fellow, when he 
was keeping the record, put down for 
me when he didn’t ask me what I 
made. I experimented by asking him. 
Surprisingly often he erred, and gen- 
erally in giving me more strokes 
rather than less. Sometimes he dis- 
puted my count but, after running 
over the strokes of the hole in ques- 
tion, he would say: “Well, I'll be 
damned; I believe you’re right at 
that.” 


I BEGAN keeping score for all the 
games I played and, for my trou- 
ble, I sometimes managed to win 
instead of lose. The other players 
checked on me in the same way and 
profited by so doing! This was our 
gentleman’s sport. We never feared 
and suspected each other in other 
departments of life. Golf made us 
cheaters in spite of ourselves. The 
sport of liars! It is commonly under- 
stood that after the eighteenth hole 
the golfer adds up his score and stops 
when he has reached eighty-seven. 
He then has a shower, a pint of gin, 
sings Sweet Adeline with six or eight 
other liars, and calls it the end of a 
perfect day. 

I'll never forget the first day I lied 
and knew it. Right on my game, I 
was burning up the course with two 
crack players until I reached the 
tenth hole. By a series of disasters 
which sicken me even in memory I 
collected a ten! Blind with rage and 
remorse | picked up my ball and hur- 
ried nervously to the next tee, count- 
ing up the strokes. Yes, ten. Yet 
when the scorer asked me “how 
many” I wanted for my “recent 
work of art” I was dumbfounded 
to hear myself say: “I must have 
taken nine that time.” 
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I knew I had taken ten. The scorer 
said: “I counted at least ten.” He 
was right. Why did I have to lie 
about it? I recall my hysterical “rea- 
soning”’: no one should be compelled 
to take a ten after playing nine holes 
so close to par. If I had picked up 
after going out of bounds the first 
time, the scorer would have given me 
a seven at the most. Why a fen? Why, 
I never take ten’s! Wildly I speculated 
that I might have counted wrong; I’d 
give myself the benefit of the doubt! 
Alas, I knew I was lying; they 
knew it—what a moral wreck I 
turned out to be on that hole! Golf, 
I decided, should be popular with 
thugs and convicts. And how I loved 
my fellow sportsmen when one of 
them who now had the game “‘in his 
bag” muttered the one honest ex- 
pression in the idiom of golf: “Too 
bad, thank God!” 


ty and our wives. No gentle- 
man will neglect or mistreat 
his wife and family, and yet we have 
the “golf widow.” I made a golf 
widow of my wife and with her com- 
plete approval. Before I became in- 
fected with golf I used to take long 
walks with her. After the game got 
possession of me, the thought of hik- 
ing without pursuing a golf ball 
seemed to me an inexcusable waste 
of time; I might be getting in some 
driving practice. Frankly I explained 
this to her. She pretended to see the 
point, no longer spoke of our walks, 
and spent the time in the rose garden. 
We had an agreement that on return- 
ing from the club I might talk about 
the social side of the afternoon but 
not about the scores or details of the 
play. This rule left me with nothing 
to talk about! Feeling injured at 
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having my speech censored, I listened 
as poorly as I talked. I was not 
happy. My wife was not happy. 
Gall! 

Such is my quarrel with the na- 
tional pastime. It isn’t a good game, 
it hinders success in life, it turns 
friends into enemies. My abandon- 
ment of the game is due chiefly to the 
second of these criticisms. When it 
interfered with my business, it 
threatened the source of supplies. 
It wasn’t that I spent too much time 
playing or too much money in club 
fees and incidentals; the real trouble 
was that I couldn’t forget the silly 
game when I wasn’t playing. 


ERSISTENTLY I tried to keep my 
Prot at the club where it belonged 
No use! I would recall the burning 
humiliation of losing a medal game 
three months before by one stroke. 
It must never happen again. It 
wouldn’t happen again if I would just 
remember not to “press” — and so 
on. “Harry and I are tied and stand 
one stroke up on you. Please pay in 
cash; no slow notes accepted.” How 
I dreaded games concluding with an 
address to me like that! My life 
became dedicated to making others 
pay, envy my game, seek my advice. 
While, at my office, Rome burned. 

I'll admit, if I have to, that I was a 
nut, but I won’t admit that this 
exonerates the game of golf. The 
reason why golf makes freaks of so 
many of us is that we conduct the 
battle of life on too low a biological 
level. Games are the business of 
childhood. The child’s triumph is 
chiefly that he has triumphed; the 
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adult’s triumph is that he has added 
to the world’s store of goods or 
ideas. The conflicts of youth deal 
with imaginary ends, those of the 
adult with real ends. The adult who 
plays golf to excess is he who can’t 
distinguish between real and imagin- 
ary ends, who, masquerading as an 
adult, is in reality living again the 
life of the child. 

A billion dollars annually, it is 
said, represents what four million 
Americans are supposed to pay to 
pursue this alleged pastime. A billion 
is not too much to pay for sport in 
this country, if the sport were worth 
while. My objection to golf is not 
economic but technical, psychic, 
spiritual. 


HE first things I did when I 
pote with my golfing tools 
were to spray our roses for my wife, 
buy a dog for the children, and clean 
up the basement! Now I still per- 
form parental duties like these and 
know no regret except possibly when 
I take the pup out for a walk through 
the woods. At such times — let me 
continue to be honest — I seem now 
and then to hear, suddenly topping a 
rise, the faint whirr of a golf ball. 
No, it was not a squirrel, the rustle 
of a bird’s wing, it was the faint vi- 
bration of a moment of nostalgia 
which I had hoped I would never 
know again. Then, alas, I realize 
that I want my little toys, my play- 
things, and onward I press yy Bo. 
sensible dog, muttering to myself 
“God help me when spring arrives 
and the notices of the tournament 
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committee appear! 





As We See It in Reno 


By SwirT PAINE 


A Nevada novelist, stressing the natural charms and wealth 
of his city, throws responsibility for its divorce trade 
on backward legislation in other States 


HOUGH many authors have 
visited Reno and several have 
written about it romantically, 
the story of Reno has not, to my 
knowledge, been told from the point 
of view of a true resident of the city. 
I have lived in Reno many years and 
some of my pleasantest acquaint- 
ances have been “divorcées,” as we 
call them from the moment when 
they arrive to begin their terms in 
the State. I have known intimately 
hundreds of them. I have known 
them in boarding houses, in the 
University of Nevada (where they 
attended my English classes), in the 
stores and offices where many have 
had jobs to help pay their expenses, 
and in the general social life of Reno. 
With divorcées I have danced, 
hiked in the Sierras, motored to 
Lake Tahoe, gone skiing at Truckee, 
lunched, dined, played bridge, ridden 
horseback, and sat and talked in 
their bungalows or apartments, in 
the hotel lobbies, and in the disarm- 
ing parks by the river. Always 
sooner or later they have told me, in 
confidence of course, but at consider- 
able length, about their cases. 
Many of them, burdened though 


they are with personal problems, 
find Reno a delightful place. Its dry 
summers with cool nights, its mild 
winters with warm days, its liveli- 
ness and the spontaneity of its genu- 
ine inhabitants, combine to make 
either temporary or permanent resi- 
dence enjoyable. The people who 
come and go are not merely divor- 
cées, but also mining people who 
have been all over the world, enter- 
prising sheep and cattle men, busi- 
ness people from the East and from 
California, and lesser people who 
hear that times are good in Reno 
and come there to try their luck. 


wr twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants according to the 1920 
census — the 1930 census may show 
that the population has almost 
doubled — the town has been for 
half a century the metropolis of 
Nevada, with its population of only 
eighty thousand. When the Central 
Pacific Railroad was finished in the 
late Sixties, a winding feeder, fifty- 
one miles long, was built from Vir- 
ginia City high in the mountains to 
join it at a point on the Truckee 
River which had been called Lake’s 
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Crossing from the time of the 
’Forty-niners. After considerable ac- 
rimonious discussion, Lake’s Cross- 
ing was renamed Reno, for a re- 
doubtable General, and began to 
grow. The discovery of Goldfield and 
Tonopah mines early in the Twen- 
tieth Century, and the building of a 
new railroad to those two camps, 
doubled Reno’s size, because the 
town was a distributing point for 
hardware and engineering supplies, 
food, clothing, furniture, building 
materials, fuel and labor. 

Three miles away at Sparks a 
division point of the Southern Pa- 
cific was established with large rail- 
road shops. In Reno itself the Uni- 
versity of Nevada now has more 
than a thousand students, and there 
is a growing automobile tourist trade 
over the excellent State highways. 
Today the town would be prosperous 


as a purchasing centre not only for 
the miners but for the students and 
the railroad people, for lumbermen 
and for the ranchers in many rich, 
irrigated valleys near-by, even if 
there were no divorce business. 


HE first notable Reno divorce 

case was that in 1906, of Mrs. 
Mabel Gilman Corey, wife of the 
Pittsburgh steel millionaire. New 
York granted divorces only on the 
ground of proved adultery, South 
Carolina granted none at all, and 
South Dakota, which previously 
had enjoyed a good deal of divorce 
trade, changed its six months re- 
quirement for residence to a year. 
Mrs. Corey discovered that Nevada 
then remained the only State in 
which citizenship could be attained 
in six months. That provision, as 
well as the divorce law, had been in 
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force since the admission of the 
State in 1864. The grounds for 
divorce are impotency, adultery, 
desertion, conviction of crime, habit- 
ual drunkenness, extreme cruelty, 
neglect to provide, and, recently, 
insanity. Many other States provide 
the same grounds but, unfortunately 
for New Yorkers and South Caro- 
linians, they demand a residence 
of from twelve months to three years. 
Rhode Island grants divorces on the 
basis of “any . . . gross misbehav- 
ior and wickedness, in either of the 
parties, repugnait to and in violation 
of the marriage covenant,” but 
Rhode Island, alas, requires a resi- 
dence of two years. 


rs. Corey and various others 
M brought back East reports 
that Reno was a thoroughly livable 
place, and the stream of divorce 
seekers began to flow West. In 1911 
a reform movement in Nevada 
lengthened the term of residence for 
divorce to one year, but general 
citizenship could still be gained in 
six months. To many that seemed 
unfair and unprofitable. In 1913 a 
more liberal legislature repealed the 
one year provision. The requirement 
continued to be six months until, 
after the last midnight of the legis- 
lative session in 1927, a bill was 
taken up to add insanity as a ground 
for divorce. Quite incidentally the 
bill also changed the word “six” in 
several lines of the law to the word 
“three.” A few hours later the Gover- 
nor signed the bill before breakfast, 
so that by afternoon the more con- 
servative good people of Reno were 
indignantly aware that they had a 
new three-months’ law, and that 


already Mrs. Sophia M. Ross, who 
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had been married in Bayside, Long 
Island, had filed her suit against 
Albert M. Ross in accordance with 
its provisions. That night Tbe Reno 
Evening Gazette, the chief news- 
paper of the State, said editorially of 
the act: 


It can only operate to lessen the respect 
in which its (Nevada’s) courts will be held by 
its people and the esteem in which we are re- 
garded by our sister States... . The suc- 
cessful advocates of short term divorces 
will discover, within a short time, that 
the new law will prove disappointing 
from the “business” angle, except to divorce 
attorneys and lodging houses. Few short term 
residents will buy motor cars, homes, house 
furnishings, make investments or become 
permanent citizens. Probably this was not 
thought of in the urgent haste of last night 
and this morning. 


The main influence behind the bill 
was supposedly a leading financier of 
the State, whose new and expensive 
Riverside Hotel, in which the suites 
are arranged with admirable kitchen- 
ettes, was soon filled with opulent and 
more or less aristocratic divorcées. 


O SECURE a divorce in Nevada is 
‘Leake I say Nevada rather than 
Reno for there is the same opportu- 
nity anywhere in the State, and at 
present Las Vegas is developing a 
very notable divorce trade. After 
a person has resided not only in the 
State but in the county for three 
months, he (almost as many men as 
women go to Reno) files a divorce 
complaint. If the defendant agrees 
to be represented by some local at- 
torney, and this is the usual proce- 
dure, the suit can be heard within a 
few days, and the decree may be im- 
mediately granted. If the defendant 
does not so appear, she may be per- 
sonally served with a summons 
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wherever she is, and she has forty 
days after that service in which to 
appear. After forty days, if no ap- 
pearance has been entered, the action 
can be heard. Or, instead of such 
personal service, the plaintiff may 
mail a copy of the summons and 
complaint to the defendant, publish 
the summons for six weeks in a Reno 
newspaper, and then have the case 
heard forty days after that six weeks 
has expired. The point of this is, if 
your husband or wife from whom 
you wish to be divorced will not 
agree to be represented by a Reno 
attorney, or can not be served per- 
sonally, you will have to stay in 
Reno at least eighty-two days longer 
than the three months. 


a who wishes to con- 
test the suit goes to Reno and 
secures a regular trial, with or with- 
out jury. When the contesting de- 
fendant is a wife without means, she 
may require her husband to pay her 
transportation from her home to 
Reno and return, enough money 
for her support during the trial, 
and her court costs and attorney’s 
fee. Upon application by such a wife 
through her attorney, all proceed- 
ings in the case are stayed until the 
payments are made. 

The court costs amount to about 
$30. The better attorneys ask $250 
as the minimum fee, even for clients 
of the poorer classes. Where property 
settlements or other such matters 
have to be arranged, the fee may be 
very much higher. A poor person 
may live in Reno for $100 a month, 
or perhaps less. Some apartments 
cost as much as $12 a day. When the 
very rich rent large furnished houses, 
they may pay a great deal more than 
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that. Many poor divorce-seekers go 
to Reno expecting to get work. 
Some secure temporary jobs as ste- 
nographers, book-keepers, doctors’ or 
dentists’ assistants, or as waiters and 
waitresses and household servants. 
I have known clerks in stores, beauty 
parlor attendants, dealers in poker 
games, who were in Reno for divorce, 
and even one teacher in the high 
school, a quiet, competent, inoffen- 
sive man who kept his secret 
throughout the school year. 


ny other State is compelled to 
A recognize a divorce decree of 
Nevada, under the full faith and 
credit clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution, with one proviso. In the 
case of Haddock vs. Haddock the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
clared in effect that no court has 
jurisdiction to grant a divorce de- 
cree which must be recognized by 
courts of a sister State unless both 
arties submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the court granting the 
decree. This means that for a decree 
to be unquestionably valid elsewhere 
the defendant must appear in a 
Nevada divorce action either per- 
sonally or by authorized attorney. 
Yet many States recognize Nevada 
divorces even when the defendant 
has not thus submitted to the juris- 
diction of the court. Among the 
States which may not are New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. In 1926, before the new 
law went into effect, Nevada granted 
just over a thousand divorces. In 
1929 the number had risen to more 
than three thousand. 
Deducting the people who earn 
their way while in Nevada, and the 
numerous dona fide Nevada residents 
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who get divorces, I judge that the 
divorcées bring into the State a mini- 
mum of a million dollars a year. It is 
possible that the thousand divorcées 
annually before the passage of the 
new law brought in almost as much 
as the three thousand annually who 
stay there three months instead of 
six. The wealth of Nevada is well 
over a half billion dollars (larger per 
capita than that of any other State) 
and it is unlikely that more than five 
per cent of the income of the Nevada 
people is derived from the divorce 
trade. Yet the latter is undeniably an 
item, and despite the lugubrious 
prediction of The Evening Gazette, 
business in Reno has steadily im- 
proved. The automobile salesrooms 
have continually waxed more gaudy, 
for is not the country around Reno 
one of the finest for motoring in 
America? The divorcées have to 
spend money for food, clothing, and 
amusement as well as for shelter. 
Yet I regret to record that some of 
them escape from Reno without pay- 
ing their bills. I have known a num- 
ber who have landed in the county 
hospital (the Reno equivalent of the 
poor house) and others in the county 
jailor the penitentiary at Carson City. 


—_™ wealthier, however, help sup- 
port flourishing roadhouses, the 
annual summer racing season, and 
the poker houses on Reno’s Com- 
mercial Row and Douglas Alley. 
They practically make the golf club. 
They breed dogs, patronize the 
dude ranch near Pyramid Lake, play 
tennis on the splendid public courts, 
and swim in the baths at Bowers 
Mansion, Moana, and Laughton’s 
Springs. Many a divorcée returning 
to New York declares that she has 
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never had a better time than in 
Reno, meeting so many other di- 
vorcées and talking over her case 
and her prospects for further mar- 
riage. 

A few, especially lawyers, doctors, 
and dentists who set to work as soon 
as possible to practise their profes- 
sions, like it so well that they remain. 
Some return every year or so, as they 
would go to California or Florida. A 
number have each secured the bene- 
fits of several Reno divorces. The 
great majority marry again soon 
after they get their decrees, for why 
go to the trouble and expense of a 
sojourn in Reno unless you have a 
definite objective? You can get a 
legal separation even in New York. 
Reno solemnizes more marriages 
than divorces because not only do 
many divorcées remarry there at 
once, but people come from Cali- 
fornia, which requires a three-day 
wait after a marriage license is issued. 
The California line is only eleven 
miles from Reno. 


XTREME cruelty is the chief charge 
E in Reno divorce cases. The New 
York World reported the complaint 
of Lady Heath, the aviatrix, that 
her husband, over forty years older 
than she, declared “he would deny 
the paternity of any child that might 


be born to them.” Mrs. ‘Dryden 
Kuser charged, according to The 
Reno Evening Gazette, that her hus- 
band, of the famous Dryden in- 
surance family, “was critical of her 
dress and upbraided her because of 
alleged extravagance.” The second 
Mrs. Jim Tully, filing her action in 
Las Vegas, charged, according to 
The New York Evening Post, that 
her author husband “quarreled with 
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her in the presence of guests... 
threatened her with great bodily 
harm, and said that if she did not 
leave him he would go to the South 
Sea Islands.” The first Mrs. Tully 
also secured her divorce in Las 
Vegas. According to The New York 
Times, Converse M. Converse, grand- 
son of a steel millionaire, alleged 
his wife, granddaughter of John A. 
McCall, former president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
“drove a nail file into his ankle while 
they were at Berne, Switzerland, and 
that in moments of anger she would 
pull his hair out by the roots.” 
Extreme cruelty comprises many 
equally odd charges, like that of the 
wife who complained that her hus- 
band “had bounced a tennis ball off 
her head before their friends.” 


ow I submit that in noneof these 
N cases do the complaints more 
than hint at the real incompatibility 
of the couples. A letter from a 
prominent attorney in Reno, who 
approves of the divorce traffic, says: 
Some divorces are secured on what might 
be termed “insufficient grounds” but I do 
not believe that to be the general fact. Re- 
peatedly we file cases which do not present 
the real grounds that the parties have. In 
fact, I find it to be an extreme rarity for in- 
dividuals not to present generally sufficient, 
actual grounds. We may plead them in a man- 
ner that does not present the actual ground. 


Another letter from a still more 
prominent Reno attorney, who does 
not approve of the divorce business, 
says: 

In the great majority of cases I think the 
divorce seekers have real reasons for divorce. 


Personally I believe, from listening 
to hundreds of divorcées telling me 
explicitly about their cases, that the 
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chief ground which is covered by the 
charge of extreme cruelty is sexual 
incompatibility and often some spe- 
cific form of sexual cruelty. No State 
definitely recognizes sexual incom- 
patibility as a ground for divorce. 
Yet it may bring about unbearable 
tension between married couples. 
Many of the divorcées have told me 
that their husbands or wives desired 
either more or less in their sex rela- 
tions than they themselves were pre- 
pared for. Wives, for instance, who 
had hoped for subtle love-making 
found themselves married to would- 
be cave-men, and others found their 
husbands too easily satisfied. Hus- 
bands objected likewise that their 
wives either demanded too much 
mere cosseting or were inordinately 
sensual. Both husbands and wives 
have complained to me of inability in 
their married life to work out any 
balance of sex and other interests. 
As a result they have lived in what 
amounted to mental torture. 


BELIEVE that Nevada’s elastic 
I interpretation of cruelty is truly 
benevolent in that it takes just ac- 
count of fundamental differences 
from which couples would find it 
extremely difficult to get adequate 
relief anywhere else. Certainly they 
could not get it in New York 
without, in many cases, artificially 
framed scandals. 

As a Reno citizen, I often wish 
that the New York incompatibilities 
could be relieved by the courts of 
New York. They demand judicial 
consideration. New York practically 
ignores them. New York will not 
even grant a divorce to a husband or 
wife who has been infected by the 
other with disease or who has been 
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subjected to perversions. As long as 
New York evades its responsibility 
by maintaining what to me is an 
absurdly limited divorce law, New 
Yorkers pressed beyond the limits of 
endurance will find such surcease as 
they can get in Reno, Mexico, Paris, 
or elsewhere. The fault is surely with 
New York and not with Nevada. The 
prohibition of divorce in New York 
on the very real ground of sexual in- 
compatibility seems to me as unjust 
in many of its consequences as the 
Volstead Act. 


HAT is the effect of the divorce 

W trade on the genuine Reno 
residents? I have two more state- 
ments from Reno lawyers. One says: 
It does not seem possible that the influx 
from the outside has any relation to local 


divorces, that is, as far as divorces between 
natives is concerned. 


The other says exactly the opposite: 


I think that the divorce business here has 
hurt the morale of Reno residents and has 
resulted in an increased number of divorces 
among the Reno residents. Applicants for 
divorce whose reputation has been fairly 
good in their home towns seem to feel when 
they come here that they can do anything 
without criticism and consequently many of 
them lead a very wild life. Many of the 
women are attractive and present very seri- 
ous temptations to men, even those who have 
no domestic difficulties of their own. 


Personally I incline toward the 
latter view. I have before me a list of 
one hundred representative Reno 
people who have been divorced. Of 
these exactly half have since married 
people who came to Reno for di- 
vorces. Some of them have each 
married two or three divorcées in 
succession. I have known a number 
of Reno men and women, married 
and unmarried, who have contracted 
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venereal diseases from divorcées. I 
hasten to add that I have also known 
divorcées who have contracted the 
same diseases from Reno men and 
women. Many Reno people have told 
me that they first xt see of divorce 
when they compared their lot with 
what the divorcées had told them. I 
have known various suicides and 
deaths from abortions that were due 
to entanglements with members of 
the divorce colony. 


IVORCE-SEEKERS are more read- 
D ily received in Reno society, 
such as it is, than they were ten or 
fifteen years ago. Indeed “received” 
is hardly the word, for Reno people 
increasingly seek contacts with no- 
table three-months visitors, who are 
often aloof and superior. On the 
whole Reno enjoys adjusting the 
affairs of the great, and finds satis- 
faction in considering the steady 
drama of the colony scandalous. It is 
almost as gratifying as if the bo- 
nanza days of the Comstock lode 
were revived. In those days Nevada 
helped to elevate in the eyes of the 
world such names as Mackay, Fair, 
D. O. Mills, “Lucky” Baldwin, and 
James R. Keene. Now Nevada has 
been of vital service to such other 
splendid names as Vanderbilt, Mor- 
gan, Gould, Rhinelander, DuPont, 
and Whitney. Three of the foremost 
American writers of the present 
time have been divorced in Reno — 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
and Eugene O’Neill. Names that are 
household words, such as Church 
(soda, not seats), Colgate (soap), 
Durant (automobiles), Hoover (vac- 
uum cleaners), Pratt (Standard Oil), 
Fargo (express), and Clark (both 
thread and copper), have all ap- 
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ared in the Reno news within the 
host few months. Reno thus has no 
real reason for an inferiority com- 
plex, and yet the inferiority complex 
persists, keeping the town ever on 
the defensive, ever ready to pass 
excited resolutions of condemnation 
whenever it considers that its dig- 
nity is impugned. 

I wish that Reno could achieve 
more detachment. To me, let me 
repeat, the Nevada divorce law is 
reasonable in the modern world, 
whereas that of New York, that of 
South Carolina, and that of parts of 
Canada where divorce is granted 
only by Act of Parliament, are un- 
reasonable and antiquated. Nevada 
has long since taken the civilized 
point of view that marriage need not 
always end in a catastrophe, either 
death or a public scandal. Reno has 
already achieved a certain grace and 
civility in dealing with difficult do- 
mestic situations. 


ow I wish that Nevada could 
N realize still more that it is as 
truly virtuous as Arizona, which wel- 
comes the tubercular, and regard its 
peculiar visitors with a more sci- 
entific interest. In the end I cer- 
tainly hope that other backward 
States will revise their divorce laws 
and broaden their interpretation of 
them. It is unfair for New York to 
insist on adultery, total disappear- 
ance for five years, and insanity as 
the only valid grounds for divorce. 
When the other States begin to take 
adequate care of their sexually in- 
compatible married couples, people 
will still go to Nevada to enjoy the 
climate, the mountains, the desert, the 
strangely beautiful lakes, and all the 
varied charms of a fascinating region. 





The Battle Sonata 


By Kirke MeEcHEM 


sa HECK!” 
( I put the knight down 
and pronounced the word 
conclusively, leaning back in my seat 
with a conviction that I had made 
the irrefutable move. As my oppo- 
nent leaned over the table, seeking, 
as I thought, for a way of escape from 
this cumulative stroke, I turned to 
gaze out of the car window at the 
flying green spring landscape. 

But in a moment he took the 
knight with his queen. 

“It will be a mate in six moves,” 
he said quietly, setting down the 
knight. “I believe you should have 
retreated to bishop’s three.” 

It was his voice that told me I had 
met my master. To tell the truth, I 
could not at first see through the 
combination that justified the sacri- 
fice. But a little further examination 
disclosed the trap into which I had 
fallen. It was a beautiful piece of 
brilliancy and it clearly demonstrated 
that in consenting to a game with 
this stranger I had waded into chess 
watersconsiderably beyondmy depth. 

I leaned back and looked at him 
with more than a little reproach in 
my gaze. But he disarmed me with a 
charming smile. 

“T must beg your pardon,” he 
said. “But you said you played and 
I did not want to discourage you in 
the beginning. My name is Bogana- 


roff--I have made the game the 
subject of much study, so you must 
not feel badly.” 

No doubt my face expressed my 

astonished gratification at having 
been mated by him in a combination 
six moves deep! For how could a 
lover of chess and music discover in 
his travelling companion the most 
famous Russian composer and chess 
player of the day without displaying 
something of embarrassed surprise 
and pleasure? 
“oH! . . . That takes away the 
O sting of defeat then,” I said. 
“You are right. I should not have 
played had I suspected your iden- 
tity!” 

“Oh, no,” he said, with another 
smile; “it is good to be beaten. It is 
so that we develop, is it not?” 

“That is true of course,” I agreed 

. . . “But you have told me your 
name — mine is Dickson.” He ex- 
tended his hand. “I have always 
been a great admirer of your piano 
compositions. My wife plays, and we 
have especially liked the sonata in 
F Sharp Minor, the one called the 
Battle Sonata, and the third book of 
Etudes.” 

He flushed with real pleasure. It 
was not every day that casual tra- 
velling acquaintances in America 
expressed appreciation of his work. 
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“Ah,” he said, “is that so? That 
is good! And your wife, she plays, 
you said? She has studied much?” 

“Yes, ever since she was a little 
girl. She was in Vienna studying with 
Leschetizky when the war broke 
out.” 

“That is good, that is good! You 
really know my compositions, then. 
It is pleasing for you to say you have 
liked them,” he added, simply. 

He paused a moment, looking out 
of the car window. “The F Sharp 
Minor, you like it best, eh? It is 
strange, since we have played, but it 
is with a most curious incident of 
chess that the sonata is associated in 
my mind.” 

He glanced at his wrist watch and 
again gazed at the moving landscape 
outside for a moment or two. Then 
he continued, “‘Since we must spend 
the time I shall relate it to you, if 
you would like?” 

I assured him that nothing could 
please me more. 


T was in the beginning of the 
war; in October, following the 
mobilization of the Russian troops in 
August. In the summer I had done 
much work on this sonata and I had 
almost finished, in a rough way, the 
first two movements. I was hoping 
it would be completed by September. 
But when war was declared my posi- 
tion in the secret intelligence bureau 
of the army, which,I had held for a 
number of years, commanded my 
every minute. Doubtless you know 
how honeycombed with German 
officers the Russian army was in the 
beginning. It became my duty to 
discover these men who were fighting 
us in the uniform of our own soldiers. 

“It had come to the knowledge of 
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the department that some officer 
upon the General Staff of one of our 
armies was giving valuable informa- 
tion to the Germans. Suspicion was 
fixed on a major with a German 
name whose record was not alto- 
gether correct and I was detailed 
to take charge. After securing the 
names of those in the command upon 
whose patriotism I could rely, I set 
out for the headquarters of this 
army. 


“aT WAS my practice in such cases 

I to retain my character of a 
civilian, and I had learned that my 
reputation as a musician often served 
as a disguise. When I arrived at the 
little city of the army headquarters 
I went to a hotel and did not try to 
conceal my identity. At the request 
of the General in command I even 
gave one night a piano concert for 
the officers. In this way I could make 
friends and seek a casual meeting 
with the officer who was suspected. 

“This I attempted, but he was 
not a musician and it was almost a 
week before I made it possible that 
we should happen to become ac- 
quainted. It is always interesting to 
meet one of whom we have formed 
mental images, and I was much 
astonished to discover in this sus- 
pected spy a tall, dark-skinned, 
polite young man of about thirty, 
where I had pictured a short, heavy, 
blond man. But the surprise in meet- 
ing him was that he immediately 
spoke to me of my reputation, not as 
a musician, but as a chess player. He 
no doubt was a little surprised to 
discover how cordial a well known 
player should be to an unknown 
amateur! 


“This discovery of how I should 

















make approach to him decided me 
what I must do. He and two other 
staff officers were quartered in a very 
fine chateau situated upon the side of 
a hill at the edge of the town. So I 
made inquiries from the owners, who 
proved to be a very old and wealthy 
pair with a son at home, professing 
that I must have solitude for my 
music, which their home would 
afford. I prevailed upon them to 
lodge me and permit me the use of 
their piano, a beautiful concert 
grand. 


‘T HAPPENED that their son, a 
captain, was one of those in 
whom I had been told I could place 
the utmost confidence. His lineage 
was purely Russian and the history 
of the family left no room to doubt 
his loyalty. It was through trusting 
his temperament and his youth — 
he could not have been past twenty 
— that matters came about as they 
did. 

“My plan at first was to secure 
over the chessboard the confidence 
of the suspected major, whose name, 
I can tell you, was Friedrich Streube, 
and then endeavor through this 
intimacy to surprise his guilt. This 
method I attempted, with necessary 
caution, for nearly two weeks. But 
although I found him an excellent 
chess player and a very courteous 
officer I soon discovered that he was 
no less accomplished in keeping his 
thoughts to himself. He was an avid 
student of the game, and defeat 
seemed only to stir him to greater 
effort and concentration. We played 
nearly every night, and sometimes in 
the afternoon. During the rest of the 
day, in order to maintain my charac- 
ter of a musician, I had the pleasure 
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to remake my acquaintance with the 
piano. And every day I learned that 
information about movements of our 
troops was passing to German head- 
quarters. 

“At last I decided I must change 
my tactics. My study of the major 
over the chessboard — and you are 
aware that nothing is so effective as 
chess to discover a man’s character 
—in some way convinced me, by 
just what way of reasoning I can not 
say, that he was the man I sought. 
Who can explain how we arrive at 
these valuations of personality? But 
also I was certain that my present 
methods would bring me nowhere. 
So I enlisted the assistance of the son 
of the family, the captain, in my 
campaign. 


hs ye long observation to which 
the suspect had been subjected 
had divulged nothing upon which 
suspicion could be fastened, except 
his regular correspondence with a 
young woman in his home town near 
the German frontier. His letters 
had been intercepted, but they con- 
tained nothing to distinguish them 
from ordinary love letters. It there- 
fore was believed an arbitrary code 
was used. The problem, since such 
codes to transmit the complex and 
detailed matter the spy was sending 
could not possibly be memorized, 
was to find the key to the transcrip- 
tion. His room and personal belong- 
ings had been searched but nothing 
incriminating could be discovered. 
“T had become convinced that he 
kept the code secreted upon his 
person, andin my mind I had elimi- 
nated, one by one, every possible 
hiding-place except his watch and a 
small penknife which he always 
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carried. The watch was a large old- 
fashioned repeater, so different from 
a modern watch that one time he 
had casually remarked it was a 
family heirloom. It was this ex- 
planation, so out of keeping with his 
usual taciturn attitude, that first 
aroused my suspicion, and I became 
convinced that this was therepository 
of the code. 


7 lr was our habit, since the 

weather had remained fine, to 
play outdoorson a largeopen veranda. 
The major, in his fascination for the 
game, was making a record of our 
contests and it was at his suggestion, 
in order, as he said, to learn the 
game properly, that we timed our 
moves by a chess clock, which he had 
procured somewhere in the town. 
The captain, at my desire, had made 
a practice of looking on, and upon 
the afternoon which I had selected 
for this possible dénouement, he 
joined us, as by chance, armed and 
in full uniform, but without a watch. 
We sat down to the board and 
Major Streube attempted to start 
the clock. It refused to work. 

““*Itis broken,’ he said after a 
few moments, ‘perhaps the captain 
would be so kind as to watch the 
time for us?’ 

“*Gladly,’ said the captain, ‘but 
I do not have my watch with me. I 
have just changed uniforms for the 
guard tonight, and I left it in my 
room. M. Boganaroff, your wrist 
watch is handy. If I may borrow it, 
the game can proceed.’ 

“*We are unfortunate,’ I said 
with a laugh, ‘mine has been out of 
order for a week. Major Streube will 
have to lend us his watch for the 
game.’ 
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“The major hesitated, almost 
imperceptibly, then he took the 
watch from an inner pocket and 
handed it to the captain and we 
began playing. 

“Tt was a beautiful afternoon, in 
the season of what you in this coun- 
try call Indian Summer. A cool 
breeze played across the veranda 
and set in motion the dark pine trees 
which grew about the chateau. We 
were alone, and after a few minutes’ 
restlessness on the part of the major, 
we were silent, engrossed in the 
complexities of a position into which 
I had manceuvered the game. So 
absorbed was my opponent in con- 
sidering the many possible varia- 
tions that he did not notice the 
captain had taken the watch from 
the table where he had first laid it 
and was holding it in his hands 
below the level of the table. 


_ AJOR STREUBE, after long de- 
liberation, moved a piece 
which I had attacked. As he set it 
down and looked up, an exclamation 
escaped from the captain and we 
heard the watch drop to the floor 
with a sound of smashing glass. The 
major pushed back the table sharply 
and with a curse dropped to his 
knees and snatched the watch out of 
the hands of the captain who had 
stooped to pick it up. I jumped to 
my feet prepared for difficulty, but 
a hasty glance from the captain 
warned me to say nothing. In a 
moment the major rose to his feet. 
His face was livid and his eyes 
blazed. I could see that he was be- 
side himself with anger. He turned 
upon the captain. 
“*Fool! Have you no hands?’ 
he cried. ‘How dare you drop my 
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watch, you — you stupid fool with 
the hands of a pig!’ 

“These words applied to a patri- 
otic and quick-tempered youth of 
twenty by a suspected spy could not 
fail to strike fire. Without a word the 
boy struck him on the mouth with 
the flat of his hand and knocked him 
to the floor. 

“T put my hand on my revolver, 
to be prepared if the major should 
attack the boy. 


7 HoH JUMPED to his feet. His face 

was white with rage and I 

could see that he choked back his 

fury only with the utmost effort. 

But he controlled himself remarkably. 

“*You shall pay for this!’ he at 
last said in a trembling voice. 

““* At any time you please,’ replied 
the captain, quivering with passion, 
eager for another opportunity to 
strike him down. 

“Major Streube bowed stiffly and 
stalked indoors. The captain turned 
to me impetuously. I interrupted his 
excited explanations. 

““Go inside and come to my room 
in ten minutes,’ I said, not wishing 
to arouse suspicion by talking to him 
on the veranda. 

“He had no sooner gone when 
the major returned. His face was 
troubled, and first he apologized 
to me. 

“*T forgot myself,’ he said. ‘The 
watch was given to me by my father 
and mother — I feared lest he had 
broken it.’ He glanced about the 
floor of the veranda with an assumed 
carelessness. ‘There was a photo- 
graph — a photograph of a young 
lady in the case,’ he explained, now 
beginning to search more carefully. 
‘It must have fallen out... . I 
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should dislike very much to lose it.’ 
He gave me a disarming smile and 
added, as he dropped to his hands 
and knees, ‘You see, it is the picture 
of my fiancée.’ 

“Naturally, I was only too eager 
to assist him. But in a short while we 
gave up the search. 

“When he had departed I took 
the chess box from the shelf under- 
neath the table and replaced the rest 
of the men. Then I hurried to my 
room. The captain was already there. 
He was filled with excitement. 

“*You were right, it is there!” he 
exclaimed. ‘While you were playing 
I unscrewed the back, but found 
nothing. Nevertheless I felt sure 
there was a secret cavity. I had no 
chance to hand you the watch at the 
moment so I kept turning it in my 
hands, pressing upon it in different 
ways. Suddenly I felt something 
give; then the watch slipped from my 
hands. But the hiding-place is there 
for the end of my little finger slipped 
into a hole as it dropped!’ 

“*You mean,’ I said, ‘that it was 
there. If it did not fall out — and we 
looked and could not find it — it is 
by this time destroyed. The major is 
too wise not to think of the possibil- 
ity of your discovering his secret.’ 

“The boy’s face fell. 


“A THEN, in that case,’ he said 
in a moment, ‘I shall kill 
him to-morrow when we meet. He is 
the spy, of that I am positive.’ 

“T said nothing. Duelling was for- 
bidden in the army, and I did not 
intend to permit them to meet. I 
questioned him again about the 
watch and was convinced that he 
actually had discovered a secret 
hiding-place. Then I told him to go, 
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and sat down to plan what I should do. 

“If the code had been in the watch, 
I thought, and was blown away 
when it dropped, the major would 
think either that it was lost or that 
it was in the possession of the cap- 
tain. I did not believe he would sus- 
pect me. Therefore if he had not now 
found it he would do his best to kill 
the captain. If he apologized to the 
boy, I decided, it would indicate 
that he had the code; if he did not 
have it, he would demand immediate 
satisfaction for the captain’s affront. 


“arr was late when I went to bed. I 
was awakened about six o’clock 
by a pounding on the door. 

“TI hastily unlocked it and was 
confronted by the old man, the 
father of the captain. He was almost 
overcome with fear. 

“*They have gone!’ he cried in a 
quavering voice. ‘They did not tell 
me. Why didn’t they stop them? 
What shall I do? Oh, my God! he 
will kill my boy!’ 

“*Calm yourself,’ I exclaimed; 
‘what is it you are saying?’ 

“*Major Streube and my boy, 
they have gone to fight. His friends 
came and they have gone already to 
the pine grove on the hill. It was 
not — ’ 

“] interrupted him sharply. 

““*Send a servant to the command- 
ing officer with an order from me for 
a detail of soldiers to be sent there 
immediately,’ I ordered. ‘I myself 
will go at once.’ 

“He rushed away and I hurried to 
dress. In my haste I bumped against 
the table which was standing near 
the bed. It tipped over and the box 
of chessmen upon it fell to the floor, 
scattering the pieces about the room. 
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I kicked the box aside and stooped 
to get my shoes. As I leaned down I 
saw a bit of paper on the floor. I 
picked it up, realizing instantly how 
it came there. It was the code; it 
had fallen from the watch into the 
box and had been covered by the 
chessmen! 

“When I was dressed I found a 
servant ready to guide me to the 
pine grove. It was on top of a hill 
half a kilometer from the chateau. 
The old man, nearly out of his senses, 
was rushing on ahead and we passed 
him half way up the hill. 

“The major and the captain, with 
their seconds and other officials in 
the prescribed duelling position, were 
standing back to back twenty paces 
apart, loaded pistols in their hands, 
waiting for the signal to turn and 
fire. 

“T shouted as I drew near, to halt 
them. 

“When I came up I cried, ‘Stop! 
What is the meaning of this! You 
know duelling is forbidden!’ 

“I turned to the seconds, one of 
whom was a major. ‘Put these men 
under arrest,’ I said to him. 

“*By what authority,’ he re- 
turned, coolly, ‘do you command 
me?’ 


“‘a-s0r the moment I had forgotten 

F my civilian status. I was about 
to reply when a sergeant with a 
squad of soldiers, followed by the 
colonel in command of the camp, 
appeared over the brow of the hill. 
The colonel was puffing sadly, and 
when he came up he was able to 
speak only between breaths. He was 
aware of my official capacity and 
was openly excited. He addressed 
himself to me immediately. 
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““Do you have him?’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

“IT gave him a quick look of 
warning, which he did not perceive. 

“Then I misled him for a moment. 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘arrest these two men 
for attempted duelling.’ 

“The colonel was plainly disap- 
pointed as he ordered that the two 
officers be disarmed. The youthful 
captain was dumfounded and he 
confronted me angrily before he 
would comply, but I looked at him 
hard and fortunately he said noth- 
ing. I was very relieved when the 
major handed over his pistol without 
question. 

“When Major Streube had been 
disarmed I turned upon him. 

“*Major Streube, you are under 
arrest charged with being a spy in 
the service of the German army. I 
have here in my hand a code which 
you have been using to send infor- 
mation concerning the movements 
of Russian troops. There can be no 
mistake. Have you anything to say?’ 

“There was a moment of deep 
silence as they all turned toward him 
in amazement. 

“Then, looking me squarely in the 
eye, his face white but his voice 
firm, the major said, ‘What can 
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there be said? . . . It is true. is 
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Mr. Boganaroff ceased speaking. 
The train thundered over a bridge 
and whirled around a curve on 
the side of a hill. Across the valley 
the hills rose from the shadows 
into the light, and among the trees 
upon the summit we could see the 
sunlight filtering through the open 
spaces. 

“It was like this,” he said, point- 
ing. “As the slanting rays of the sun 
rested upon him it seemed that the 
sky was murmuring a benediction 
over his body.” 

The light from the hilltop faded 
and the train rushed through a 
narrow wooded valley upon which 
night had wholly descended. 

“He was a brave man,” he said, 
“a brave man. For the first time, to 
see him die so, I beheld the full 
cruelty and futility of war.” 

He paused a moment and I re- 
mained silent. Then he resumed, “It 
was so that I finished the sonata of 
which we were speaking. The last 
movement I wrote in the next three 
days. ... They call it the Battle 
Sonata. But thinking of war, of the 
sorrow, the suffering, the despair of 
war, and of the impossibility of ex- 
pressing its terror and desolation in 
art, I call it, to myself, The Sonata of 


the Futility of Music.” 
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Friendly Spinsters 


By One or THEM 


Meditations on an Uncongenial Role 


BELONG to a large and thriving 
| class of women — the type few 

men want for a wife, but the 
type they choose for a friend. That’s 
where I “‘shine,” as a friend to man, 
and — only a friend. 

Like the other members of my 
class, I’m not too ugly looking. I 
wear becoming clothes, have nice 
eyes and a sense of humor, dance 
well, am sympathetic, intelligent, 
fairly well informed, and can talk, 
and listen interestedly — at least 
part of the time. These “varied ac- 
complishments” which I am so 
modest about don’t, alas, commend 
me as a wife. Rather they commend 
me merely as a friendly spinster. 

A man likes to discuss certain 
things with a woman, to get a 
woman’s point of view on books, art, 
music, business, and life in general. 
Incidentally he welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to express his own opinions on 
these subjects, too, and he 1s eager to 
talk to a sympathetic, intelligent 
woman. 

Why doesn’t he marry one? Be- 
cause, strangely enough, a man often 
seems to want in women friends what 
he doesn’t want in a wife. He doesn’t 
want a wife who expresses her opin- 
ions as confidently as the friendly 


spinster expresses hers, or who ar- 
gues as she does — for I must con- 
fess we friendly spinsters will argue, 
— or who talks as much as she talks. 
Then, too, he wants a wife who will 
be tactful enough partly to conceal 
her intelligence at times, and her 
store of information. That’s another 
thing the friendly spinster seldom 
seems able to do. Besides, she is apt 
to poke fun at people and things and 
to make witty remarks. Although 
that is amusing to a man, neverthe- 
less he is wary of it. There’s always 
the chance that the wit may sud- 
denly be directed against him. A 
woman with too keen a sense of 
humor makes an entertaining com- 
panion for certain occasions, but few 
men care to have her for a wife any 
more than they care to have too 
intellectual a wife. 


A UNUSUALLY alert, keen-minded, 
successful California business 
man once said to me, “I shouldn’t 
want a wife who'd insist upon talking 
about serious or literary subjects at 
the dinner table or in the evening. I 
deal with seriousness all day. I want 
to forget it at night, and relax, and 
not be obliged to work my mind to 
keep pace with some highbrow 
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woman. Now you, for instance, would 
tire me all out.” I thanked him for 
the compliment. “I’m looking for a 
pretty, comfortable, restful wife” — 
with an emphasis on restful. He was 
a bit annoyed when I suggested a 
bromide tablet instead of a wife, and 
yet the girl he married has all the 
qualities of the bromide tablet, and 
—he still likes to spend time with me. 


AN EW YorK lawyer, with several 
well-deserved English and 
American college degrees, solemnly 
confessed to me that he should re- 
sent any intellectual stimulus from 
his wife. He declared that he wanted 
his wife to be a decidedly feminine 
type who can make a house at- 
tractive, manage a household skil- 
fully, and be distinctly ornamental 
in the bargain. When I inquired if he 
was sure that would satisfy him, if 
he wouldn’t miss some of the in- 
teresting and even heated talks he’d 
been accustomed to having with his 
women friends, he replied promptly 
that of course he should keep in 
touch with his women friends, that 
he needed the companionship they 
afforded. Then he added: “Why, 
most of my men acquaintances have 
wives of whom they are fond, and 
women friends of a very different 
type whom they see a good deal of, 
and who are in many respects the 
superiors of their wives.” 

he other day while I was lunch- 
ing with this same lawyer, who has 
now been married two years, he 
assured me in all sincerity that his 
wife spends her whole time taking 
care of him — but he didn’t add that 
he spends his whole time taking care 
of her. When I insisted that his wife 
must do some other things besides, 
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he argued that she could have done 
those without marrying him, but 
that she gave them up to marry him. 
I hope his wife is cleverer than her 
husband gives her credit for being. 


gus husbands who love their 
wives devotedly depend upon 
friendly spinsters for part of their 
entertainment. Almost every man 
enjoys lunching, dining, going to the 
theatre, or just chatting with an 
interesting woman about whom he 
has no further responsibility. He can 
discuss all kinds of questions freely 
with her, get angry if he chooses, 
indulge in the little mannerisms 
which annoy his wife, and for a few 
hours cease straining to live up to the 
standards his wife expects him to 
live up to. It’s a blessed relief. It 
adds zest and new impetus to life 
which may seem to him to be getting 
dull and monotonous. It’s pleasant 
to read aloud in some favorite book 
which perhaps his wife dislikes — or 
to be read to, and later to discuss 
certain passages. It’s stimulating to 
have his opinions fearlessly chal- 
lenged, and to defend them hotly. 
It’s gratifying to have the jokes his 
wife is bored with spontaneously 
laughed at, and to re-tell to a Fs 
pathetic listener tales of his fast- 
fleeting youth, tales his wife is tired 
of hearing, or to dance with a woman 
who doesn’t say, “John, dear, we 
must go home. I’m so tired. You 
forget I was awake half of last night 
with baby Alice who was sick,” or 
“T have to get up early tomorrow 
morning. I promised Edward I’d try 
to help him with his Latin before 
school, and I must take Jane to the 
dentist.” 

That suggests a real problem, the 
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problem of being a wife and a mother 
at the same time. It strikes me as a 
tremendously difficult job. No won- 
der many women are just not equal 
to it. Lots of them like the mother 
part better, anyway, and so volun- 
tarily give themselves up to that 
réle, while others through necessity — 
often financial — have it forced upon 
them. They’ve got to spend more 
time being mothers than they can 
spend being companionable, con- 
genial wives. Children do have to 
be cared for —clothed, kept well, 
trained and educated, with all the 
multitudinous details this involves. 

Here is where the friendly spinster 
comes in. She often serves as a 
pleasant companion for the husband 
whose wife is for the time being taken 
up with her duties as a mother. After 
an afternoon or evening spent with 


the spinster, refreshed, the husband 
leaves her, glad he has been with her, 
but equally glad he is not married to 
her, and more appreciative of his 
wife. 


HE women without children — 

do their husbands seek out 
friendly spinsters? Some of the hus- 
bands do, the ones whose wives are 
silly, frivolous, ignorant, or stupidly 
commonplace. Respites with an un- 
derstanding spinster help to make 
many a man’s existence with his 
wife more endurable. The respites 
afford oases in an arid desert. 

Of course, the wives regard their 
husbands’ meetings with friendly 
spinsters in different ways. Some 
women believe the meetings may be 
valuable to their husbands, and that 
they are perfectly harmless. Others 
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—the jealous wives—are often 
kept in ignorance of them on the 
theory that what they don’t know 
won’t hurt them. Some others who 
know of them disapprove, but do 
not say anything, and still others 
disapprove and do say something. 

It is a sad fact that men’s wives 
and men’s women friends almost 
never get on together. If only they 
did they might learn a great deal 
from one another. But since they 
don’t, why they don’t, and that 
seems to be that. 


A’ To whether we friendly spin- 
sters are dissatisfied with our 
half portions and regard our position 
as hardly an exalted one, personally I 
do feel decidedly unhappy over my 
position. I can’t help believing the 
men may be wrong, and that some 
of us friendly spinsters would make 
rather good wives if we were but 
given the chance. 

I can not think I represent a tem- 
porary class of women. I’m afraid my 
type will continue to flourish as 
spinsters until more men want the 
type for wives, until they begin to 
look less askance at even moderately 
intellectual women. It will flourish, 
too, until more women master the 
difficult art of being wives and moth- 
ers at the same time. Especially 
will it flourish as long as many men 
make dull women of their wives and 
then seek escape from the dullness 
they themselves have created. It 
will flourish indeed until more lovers 
realize the glaringly obvious, that 
friendship founded on companion- 
ableness is an essential in marriage. 
Possibly it may flourish forever. 





Canada’s Aerial Conquests 


By James MonTAGNES 


How intrepid pilots, prospecting and exploring by air, have 
opened up the sub-Arctic wilderness fifty years 
ahead of its time 


VIATION has accomplished more 
A for Canada during the last 
few years than it has for any 
other country in the world. Since 
Jack E. Hammell, veteran mining 
prospector, decided back in the 
winter of 1925-26 that the airplane 
would be of great use to him in re- 
porting claims of a rich gold strike in 
the District of Patricia, in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, man’s speediest 
mode of travel has pushed back the 
frontier and opened up a country 
fifty years ahead of its time. 

The discovery of gold fields in 
Northern Ontario started a rush, 
which carried in its wake even 
greater consequences. “To the 
North!” is the repeated cry of parties 
of prospectors. And northward, ever 
northward, they are finding new 
fields of gold. Throughout that great 
unmapped and practically unex- 
plored country, known to geologists 
as the Canadian Pre-Cambrian 
Shield, the mining camps are spring- 
ing up. An area estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 square miles, 
it has been accessible only by means 
of hard travel over many portages 
separating innumerable lakes. 


No wonder the oldest and most 
conservative of prospectors, who 
have followed every big rush since 
the days of the Klondike, were eager 
to take a seat in an airplane’s cock- 

it and be saved weeks of hard labor 
in reaching prospective strikes. Those 
first prospectors who led the rush in 
the winter. of 1926 had to make that 
trail by dog team. Twelve days was 
the average time for a party to get 
in, carrying supplies and grub for 
themselves and the dogs. 


5 yer came the planes, rushed 
north from Southern Ontario. 
War time ships they were, that had 
already seen hard service. Yet they 
flew and could carry loads. There 
were no new planes to be had in 
Canada at the time. Yet with that 
equipment the first man to come out 
of Red Lake by air made the trip in a 
little better than one hour, whereas 
by dog team he would have been 
nearly a fortnight on the way. 

Since that time Gold Pines in 
Northern Ontario, just off the rail- 
way right of way, has become one of 
the busiest air harbors on the conti- 
nent. Here daily, winter and sum- 
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mer, twenty and thirty planes arrive 
and depart — destination the North- 
land. Western Canada Airways, one 
of the largest operators on the conti- 
nent, engaged practically entirely in 
the freighting of men and supplies 
into the Northland last year, carried 
over 1,600,000 pounds of freight to 
points north of the railway from the 
Pacific Coast to Ontario. And that 
freight included everything from a 
can of soup to canoes and dynamite. 

Yet these beginnings made in 
Upper Ontario during these last few 
years seem dwarfed by the further 
exploits which were soon destined 
to take place, extending over the 
whole vast region of northernmost 
Canada. Ten years ago little was 
known of the Far North. One heard 
that the Mounted Police lived there, 
that fur trading with Indians was 
the principal industry, and that it 
was a land of ice and snow, mysteri- 
ous, uninviting. Today there are few 
places from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, from the international boundary 
to the Arctic Circle and beyond, 
which have not been flown over. 
And all within the last three years. 


ou may ask why this sudden in- 
terest in the Far North. There is 
only one answer. It is the inevitable 
lure of gold. A glance at the map will 
show the immensity of the region 
which lies above the 53rd parallel of 
latitude. It is uninhabited country. 
With the exception of the recently 
completed Hudson Bay Railway in 
Manitoba and two short feeder lines 
in Alberta, no rail will be found in 
the country. Only lake and bush and 
rock. 
Into that region in 1927 sailed 
explorers representing two newly 
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formed companies. They left by 
schooner from the Maritimes, their 
ships sailing up the coast of Labra- 
dor and so through Hudson Strait 
into Hudson Bay, where they an- 
chored at pre-arranged ports. There 
the ships were met by aviators, for 
some of the planes had flown up 
from the factories at New York. 
They had navigated an unknown 
country without accident. 


Lt during that short summer in 
the sub-Arctic, planes flew back 
and forth along the east and west 
shores of Hudson Bay. They were 
discovering new country, land which 
showed that the best Government 
maps were incomplete. They flew 
parties of prospectors here and there, 
left them with food and canoes at 
spots which to the geologists of the 
party looked likely from the air, and 
called for the prospectors again in 
two weeks’ time to get their report on 
mineral finds and if need be move 
them to new locations. 

While some of the planes were 
busy with this work, the others 
planted gasoline caches for future 
work. Right across the Northwest 
Territories by ship and by plane they 
set twenty-five gasoline caches, 
fifty thousand gallons in all, to- 
gether with food, mining supplies 
and canoes. The pilots who flew those 
ships were the first to cross the 
Barren Lands. And they did so 
without accident or injury, landing 
on unknown lakes amid a barren, 
inhospitable, rocky, uninhabited 
country. Even beyond the Arctic 
Circle was this gas placed, for there 
is a cache which has not yet been 
touched at Repulse Bay on the Circle 
and on the shore of Hudson Bay. 
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Last year those aerial mining 
companies not only accomplished 
more detail work, but flew altogether 
nearly 400,000 miles in the un- 
known. There was, for instance, the 
flight of three planes from the base at 
Sioux Lookout, Northern Ontario, 
which took the planes up the west 
shore of Hudson Bay to Churchill. 
Thence the trio winged their way to 
Chesterfield Inlet. There they re- 
plenished their gasoline, and set off 
on the big leg of the journey. Their 
goal was northwest to the Copper- 
mine River where it flows into Coro- 
nation Gulf. For the rumors of rich 
copper deposits were numerous, and 
Eskimos whom they had come in 
contact with the previous year had 
shown them samples of nuggets 
found in the river bed. So they flew 
over the most barren of the Barren 
Lands, their sole direction being 
from the sun. 


NLY a few hundred miles to the 
O north was the Magnetic North 
Pole, which made compasses useless. 
Winds blow in that region continu- 
ally between thirty and fifty miles 
an hour. Lakes are shallow, and 
mountains are everywhere. But the 
fliers made their goal and settled on 
the waters of the Coppermine. Then 
the return home, via the Coppermine 
River, Great Bear Lake, following 
the main water route which led them 
to Great Slave Lake, south on the 
Slave River to Lake Athabasca, 
which was more familiar country. 

After such a flight, one can take 
seriously a remark made to me re- 
cently by an Arctic aviator, that so 
far as experience is concerned, no 
Canadian aviator who has flown the 
Barren Lands would hesitate to fly 
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to the North Pole. It is only a ques- 
tion of whether it would pay. 

The arrival of prospectors in the 
northern sections of Canada and 
their reports that maps are inaccu- 
rate, have caused another great avia- 
tion feat to be accomplished. The 
Dominion of Canada is busy map- 
ping, from the air by means of aerial 
photographs, her entire Northland 
and ultimately the entire country. 
But the Northland is of present im- 
portance. And where a few years ago 
the prospector going into northern 
sections of the Provinces had to rely 
on maps which he found were in- 
accurate, today he has maps made 
four miles to the inch which show 
every lake and every hill in the 
country. The old maps show but few 
lakes and few rivers, only such as 
can be plotted by surveyors on foot. 
The aerial photographs show thou- 
sands of lakes where there were but 
ten before. A huge swath of country 
has been mapped from the Wood- 
Buffalo Park at the boundary of 
Alberta and the Northwest Terri- 
tories through Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario, and Quebec to the 
Maritimes. Regions in the Rocky 
Mountains have been photographed 
from the air, not a square foot being 
missed. The maps made from one 
season’s photographs could not pos- 
sibly have been made by men on 
foot in five years. 


Ree the whole of the Northland 
is done, the pilot who flies the 
unknown will still have to map his 
own route. One company sketched 
20,000 square miles of Barren Land 
country for the use of its own pilots 
last year. A pilot who last summer 
flew into Ungava Bay territory told 
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me that he had to map practically his 
entire route from the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River to Ungava 
Bay. The main water routes were 
shown on his Government map, but 
these were not always correct, and 
he had difficulty in locating them 
among the maze of other waters 
which were not recorded. 


ISSIONARIES, fur traders, police, 
trappers, and others who live 
in the north have benefited from the 
arrival of the airplane. Air mail is 
now carried into isolated parts of the 
Dominion which formerly received 
but one or two mails a year. There 
are points on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence River which are en- 
tirely cut off in the winter from 
civilization. Today they receive their 
weekly or bi-weekly air mail in all 
weathers. There are isolated mining 
camps in Northern Ontario and 
Northern Manitoba to which the 
mail now comes with even daily 
regularity. At present the Canadian 
air mail routes stretch to the Arctic 
Ocean, and give regular service to 
the people at Aklavik at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River — the most 
northern recipients of air mail in the 
world. 

Indeed, Canada’s remote outposts 
and icebound communities were the 
first concern of the air mail. It was 
not until these regions had been 
fairly well covered that the air mail 
was put into regular operation be- 
tween the more populous cities that 
fringe the international boundary. 
Now, however, the service starts 
from St. John, New Brunswick, 
flying one of the most precarious 
routes on the continent to Montreal 
and continuing westward daily to 
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Toronto, Buffalo, Hamilton, London, 
Windsor and Detroit. There is, in 
addition, under survey a route from 
Montreal via Ottawa to Sudbury, 
and from Sudbury west to Winnipeg. 
At Winnipeg the mail picks up again 
by plane, and the first lighted route 
in Canada opened in March of this 
year guides the mail to Regina, 
Calgary, and Edmonton. It is ex- 
pected that next summer the final 
route across the Rocky Mountains 
will be completed and the mail will 
fly from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

While inter-city passenger traffic 
has not yet been as ambitiously 
organized as in the United States, 
the large number of paying passen- 
gers carried during the past few 
years into the Northland show its 
possibilities. There are few people in 
the Northland who do not travel by 
air as a matter of course, while their 
fellow citizens in the civilized sections 
of the country are still dubious about 
going by plane. 


N 1927, the Canadian Government 
I adopted an interesting plan for 
the promotion of aviation in Canada 
and for the training of pilots. By 
this plan flying clubs were formed 
in the principal cities. The Govern- 
ment would supply each club with 
two planes on condition that the 
club would be financially able to 
maintain the ships and would pro- 
vide field, instructors and accommo- 
dations for its members. Each year 
the Government would supply an- 
other plane to each club provided the 
club bought a plane also. A bonus of 
$300 was to be paid for every mem- 
ber who received a pilot’s license. 
The scheme has netted twenty-two 
clubs from Halifax to Vancouver 
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with a membership of 5,095. That 
the movement is a success can be best 
seen from figures for 1929, which 
show 97 pilots who received commer- 
cial licenses and 293 private pilot 
licenses issued, while 1,258,880 miles 
were flown by club machines. 


N ODD result of the course aviation 
has taken in Canada is the fact 
that probably a greater percentage 
of Eskimos are familiar with aerial 
travel than of Canadians living in 
the southern parts of the Dominion. 
One expedition, while on a flight 
last summer down the Mackenzie 
River and through the Yukon with 
Government officials, stopped at 
Aklavik on the Arctic Ocean. So 
great was the enthusiasm among the 
natives for rides that the pilot risked 
the waste of some of his gasoline and 
took a number of them up for ten 
minute trips. It was the first aerial 
taxi business in the Arctic, and the 
natives gladly paid ten dollars for a 
ride. Other pilots who have flown the 
Arctic wastes have told me that often 
an Eskimo will trade a few days’ 
work for a ride in a plane. And to 
many Eskimos the plane trip is a 
daily event, for few pilots will 
travel in the north without an Es- 
kimo to serve as guide in case of 
emergency. 

The usefulness of this procedure 
was emphatically illustrated during 
the Government’s Hudson Strait 
Aerial Survey in the winter of 1927- 
28. Having sent up a fleet of seven 
planes, the Canadian Government 
surveyed with the aid of these 
planes the ice conditions in Hudson 
Strait and Hudson Bay. Daily the 
planes went aloft in that dangerous 
desolate region, windswept and ice- 
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strewn. The planes took aerial photo- 
graphs of the ice pack movement, 
made notes and reported daily by 
radio to Ottawa the result of their 
findings. Thus was Canada able to 
determine the navigability of Hud- 
son Strait in connection with the 
opening of that route as a traffic 
artery for the shipment of wheat to 
Europe. 


T was on one of these trips that a 
I pilot lost his bearings and was 
blown out over the Atlantic, though 
he thought he was heading toward 
the base. His compass was useless, 
due to the proximity of the Magnetic 
North Pole. There was an Eskimo 
with the crew. The plane was forced 
down on a huge ice field, sixty miles 
out on the Atlantic. There were a 
small supply of food on board, some 
rifles, and a portable stove. These 
supplies were soon gone, and the men 
had to endure without protection the 
biting cold of thirty degrees below 
zero. The Eskimo knew that they 
were out on the water. His compan- 
ions thought they were on the main- 
land. But instructions for just such 
cases had been given. The Eskimos 
were to be the guides. 

Meanwhile all the planes of the 
survey were summoned by radio to 
join in the search for the missing 
men, but no trace of them was found. 
For weeks the party was lost as far 
as civilization knew. Then came 
word from the Burwell radio station 
at the entrance to the Straits that the 
aviators had arrived. During the 
weeks of privation their Eskimo had 
led them across the ice to the main- 
land. Seal meat had been their sus- 
tenance. Time and again other Es- 
kimos on that expedition, one of the 
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outstanding feats of aviation history, 
thus proved their usefulness. 

The sensational story last autumn 
of the two planes of Dominion 
Explorers Limited which were forced 
down in a remote point on the Arctic 
coastline is another example of the 
need of Eskimo help. These two 
planes were forced down on Bathurst 
Inlet. A million dollars was spent 
searching for them. Lives were en- 
dangered by flying at the worst time 
of the year during the freeze-up 
when neither pontoons nor skis were 
of use. It was six weeks before word 
came out by radio that the party had 
made their way to a nearby trading 
post. An Eskimo family had come 
across them and guided them to 
safety. 


ONSERVATION, as well as explora- 
C tion, is now receiving invaluable 
aid in Canada from the airplane. The 
aerial branch of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests began its 
work back in 1922. It is the flying 
force that protects from conflagra- 
tion the forest wealth of Ontario, 
and it is the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. With twenty-six 
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planes, the service made 9,472 flights 
last year, flew 669,423 miles, and 
carried 1,414,719 pounds of fire-fight- 
ing equipment and food. One incident 
strikingly illustrates its work. 


Aa flying a big boat over a 
vast region of lake and forest 
noticed a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon. Railways were far to the 
south. He flew nearer, noted the ex- 
tent of the fire and sped back toward 
his base. He saw below on one of the 
lakes a canoeist, dropped to the lake 
and warned him. He continued to the 
base, there picked up the deputy fire 
ranger and fire-fighting equipment. 
He was back at the scene of the fire 
at 10.30 a.m., three hours after 
sighting it. He left the ranger and the 
equipment, flew back to the base, 
picked up men, and landed them at 
the fire at 2.30 p.m. In all thirty-five 
flights were made to the fire, nearly 
two tons of equipment were borne to 
the scene, and twenty-seven men 
were transported. Ten days after its 
discovery, the fire was out, having 
burned 3,200 acres. Not a man nor a 
piece of apparatus reached that fire 
except by air. 














Earnings in Baseball 


By Hucu S. FuLLerTon 


“Big pay, short hours, easy work, mostly play. Loaf half 
the year. All expenses paid while travelling. Jobs 
always open for right men”’ 


in italics above should appear in 
a newspaper, the advertiser 
would be mobbed. Yet it is the exact 
truth. There are four or five hundred 
such jobs open to young men each 
spring, jobs at which one can earn a 
larger salary the first year than he 
could hope to get in any other line of 
business at the end of ten years. 
These are the opportunities offered 
by professional baseball. Some three 
hundred of the annual openings are 
in the minor leagues; more than one 
' hundred in the two major leagues. 
Nor is it necessary for a youth to look 
for such a job, since the sixteen major 
league clubs spend more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars each year in 
salaries and expenses of scouts em- 
ployed merely to find men to take 
the jobs — and pay approximately 
half a million dollars each year for 
the privilege of trying out the players 
to whom they will pay the salaries. 
Salaries in the major leagues range 
now from $5,000 a season up to $80,- 
ooo; and there is always room at the 
top. 
There never has been a time, ex- 
cepting a two-year interval from 


[ SUCH an advertisement as that 


1898 to Igoo, in which there have 
been enough first-class baseball 
players to supply even the major 
league demand. In that period, fol- 
lowing the reduction of the old 
twelve-club National League to eight 
clubs, there were enough first-class 
players to fill eight teams. The or- 
ganization of the American League, 
which brought sixteen teams into the 
major field, increased the demand 
without adding to the supply. Now, 
with sixteen clubs carrying twenty 
to twenty-four players, instead of 
eight clubs carrying fourteen men 
each, the market values of players 
and the salaries have increased enor- 
mously, while the supply of players 
has decreased steadily until club 
owners and managers are making 
frantic efforts to secure even me- 
diocre men to keep the ranks filled. 


Nn ANY other line of business such a 
I condition would result in intensive 
preparation on the part of thousands 
of young men to meet the require- 
ments. In baseball the supply con- 
stantly decreases. The causes of this 
peculiar condition are that the ama- 
teur sport, which formerly developed 
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the great players, is dying out. Golf, 
motoring, tennis and other sports 
and pastimes have lured men away 
from the diamonds. The colleges no 
longer look upon baseball as their 
leading sport, and many of them have 
dropped it entirely. The very growth 
of the major leagues and of the big 
minor leagues has acted to their own 
detriment. With the automobile and 
other rapid means of transportation, 
the baseball fans of the small towns 
are no longer content to watch the 
home team play; in an hour or two 
they can reach a large city and see 
the big league teams in action. Hence 
the passing of the small teams in 
which promising players might have 
been developed and graduated into 
the higher ranks. 

By dint of scouring the country 
from coast to coast, the major 
leagues annually try out about 160 
promising young players, and give 
second or third trials to scores of 
others; and, out of them all, they 
hope (but do not expect) to secure 
twenty players good enough to be re- 
tained through the season as replace- 
ments of worn out athletes. Of the 
380 players on the regular rolls of the 
major league clubs during the play- 
ing season not fifty per cent are really 
of sufficient calibre to uphold the 
standard of play set for “big” league 
clubs. The mediocre ones are re- 
tained merely because there are no 
better candidates presenting them- 
selves. 


Win I first became associated 
with professional baseball, the 
game was more a sport than a busi- 
ness. The highest salaries paid would 
be sneered at by the weakest recruit 
to-day. The game was rough, rowdy 
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and rugged. Few of the players re- 
garded it as a profession or as a life 
business. The majority, if they 
planned at all, meant to play for a 
few years, have all the “fun” they 
could, and then seek other means of 
earning a livelihood. But even then 
few of them did so. Usually the 
game “got them” —and few re- 
tired until compelled to do so by 
worn out arms or legs. 


HE modern ball players, in fact 
T the great majority of players for 
the last fifteen years, are business 
men, earning large salaries and sav- 
ing a great part of their earnings. 
Because of the fact that they are in 
contact with men of prominence in 
the business world and in positions to 
secure excellent advice, many of 
them have become shrewd investors 
and are wealthy. 

Ty Cobb, for instance, retired 
from baseball with more than a mil- 
lion dollars, the greater part of it the 
result of investments of his earnings. 
Babe Ruth, who has received more 
than any other player and whose 
reckless extravagance in spending 
and throwing away money was no- 
torious for years, is now fairly 
wealthy. 

Until three or four years ago Ruth 
spent his money freely. His earnings 
(or rather his receipts from salary, 
from advertising, syndicate articles 
and exhibition games), have aver- 
aged close to $130,000 a year. Then 
he became associated with Christy 
Walsh, a syndicate manager, who 
persuaded him to invest a portion of 
the money in a trust fund. Ruth and 
Walsh were partners in some enter- 
prises, dividing profits, and this 
money Walsh placed in a joint ac- 
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count. When money accumulated be- 
yond a certain point he led Babe to 
the bank and together they drew it 
out and put Ruth’s share in a trust 
fund. 

Ruth was converted. To hear him 
advise establishing trust funds 
among the other players would sur- 
prise any banker, but there will be a 
quarter of a million dollars in that 
fund when the present season ends. 


ATHEWSON received a fair sal- 
M ary, even according to present 
standards, for many years and pos- 
sessed a comfortable fortune. Walter 
Johnson is wealthy and Eddie Collins 
is rated high. Frank Chance, who in 
addition to a large salary from the 
Chicago Cubs at one time owned 
stock tn the club, was worth close to 
a million dollars when unfortunate 
speculations in the stock market 


swept most of it away. John Evers, 
after careful saving, amassed a small 
fortune only to be bankrupted by a 
dishonest business partner. At the 
crisis of his misfortunes he signed a 


freak contract with the Boston 
Braves, by which he received pay 
on a sliding scale depending upon the 
position of the team at the end of the 
pennant race. The team was not ex- 
pected to finish better than fifth 
place, but, by an amazing fight, won 
the championship and Evers earned 
nearly $40,000 in one season and was 
restored to financial rating. Fred 
Clark, of Pittsburgh, invested in 
Kansas land and is wealthy. Mor- 
decai Brown, who did his greatest 
pitching in low salary times, has be- 
come wealthy in oil investments after 
losing everything he earned in a gold 
mining venture with Orval Overall, 
his old pitching partner. 
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Big Bill Lange, one of the greatest 
of all players, spent every cent he 
made from the game, then went to 
San Francisco, got into real estate, 
developed into a remarkably suc- 
cessful realtor, and is wealthy today. 

There are others of the old timers 
who acquired wealth, but the great 
majority dropped into the class of 
small earners after retiring from the 
sport, and too great a percentage of 
them went down and out. 

Under modern conditions, how- 
ever, the ball player who can hold a 
position in the major leagues for ten 
years should be able to retire and 
establish himself in a paying busi- 
ness with sufficient capital to insure 
success and, in addition, with an ex- 
tensive and somewhat influential list 
of friends and acquaintances which 
would be an additional asset in any 
business. He should have, also, an 
accumulated knowledge of affairs far 
beyond that of the average man be- 
cause of his travels and contacts. 


ASEBALL, in fact, offers one of 
B the best business openings any 
young man might desire but, unless 
he possesses a level head and is proof 
against temptations and flattery, 
with which he will be surrounded 
from the start, he should weigh the 
chances before deciding to make it 
his life vocation. 1 have seen too 
many young men ruined, and 
watched them degenerate into bums, 
or worse, to advise any youth to 
enter the game lightly. 

I was talking with Ty Cobb once, 
shortly after his retirement. Cobb is 
a straight thinking, level headed 
man when not in temper, and he had 
given the matter much thought. I 
asked him whether any of his sons 
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would be ball players and whether he 
would advise them to go into the pro- 
fession. I did this because his oldest 
boy, Ty Junior, is a most likable 
youngster and my friend. Young Ty 
decided against baseball. He was not 
a good player and he decided to take 
up tennis and football, knowing that, 
if he went into baseball, everything 
he did would be studied in terms of 
his father’s performances. 


“If he was confident of becom- 
ing a great player, a high salaried 
star, I would advise him to play,” he 
said. “If he never could be anything 
but an average player, I would advise 
him to go in for something else.” 

His line of reasoning was exactly 
like mine. I have had a number of 
pertinent experiences with boys. 
Among them were a Dartmouth star 
pitcher, a Princeton infielder, and a 
Georgetown university youth, to 
whom I went with contracts. In two 
cases major league club owners gave 
me blank contracts with instructions 
to offer up to a certain sum and allow 
the béys to fill in the figures them- 
selves. 

The Dartmouth man, a great 
pitcher, who beyond doubt would 
have won in any league, did not 
hesitate. He said that he did not like 
baseball, but played only for love of 
his school, that his family did not 
want him to go into the business, and 
that no salary would tempt him. He 
went home, after graduation, started 
at $20 a week, and has worked himself 
up to a high place and a large salary 
in a big corporation. 

The Princeton boy loved baseball. 
He was one of the greatest infielders 
I ever saw, a natural ball player, a 


: iw pip not hesitate in replying: 
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great hitter and base runner. I told 
him I was authorized to offer him 
$7,500 a season to start. He was 
tempted. He said his family objected 
to having him become a professional, 
and finally he turned frankly to me 
and asked: “What would you do in 
my case?” 

I tore up the contract before re- 
plying and told him that, in my 
opinion he would waste his life in the 
game and that he had a chance to 
make a real mark in the world in 
some legitimate business. Naturally 
I watched his career. He started at 
$15 a week. He now has a salary of 
much over $35,000 a year, and in his 
chosen line is a leader who will be 
even more famous as his life con- 
tinues. 


— other boy was poor. He was 
studying dentistry. I offered him 
a fat salary and a guaranty that it 
would be paid for two years whether 
he remained in the major league or 
was sent back to a minor club for 
further seasoning. He said that the 
priests in his school did not favor 
professional athletics and that they 
took the stand that they were not 
educating young men to become pro- 
fessional football or baseball players. 
But he told me that his older sister 
was working, denying herself lux- 
uries and paying his way through 
college. He wanted to make money 
to repay her as quickly as possible 
and that baseball was the only way 
he could do it. He, too, asked me to 
advise him and I said: 

“If you are certain you will quit 
baseball after three or four years, 
and equally certain that you will 
spend the winters studying dentistry 
and getting ready to establish your- 
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self in that profession, go into base- 
ball. But if you are going to spend 
the rest of your life in the game, and 
forget all you have learned here, stay 
out of it.” 

He signed the contract, played 
three years, and dropped out of the 
sport to become successful in the 
practice of his profession. 

I would advise almost any youth 
in that situation to go into the game 
if certain he will quit after earning 
enough money to get started. But a 
great many athletes start with that 
idea; the game “gets them,” and 
they are ball players forever. 


4 average playing life of an ath- 
lete used to be under four years. 
Now the average is more than double 
that time. A few have lasted two 
decades — Anson, Cobb, Wagner, 
Jack Quinn and some others stuck 
far beyond the “three score and 
ten” of baseball. A broken leg, a 
torn muscle, a lame arm, may end 
their careers in a day. 

The average player of today, last- 
ing eight years in the majors, ought 
to earn around $65,000 and perhaps 
add twelve to fifteen thousand more 
during his declining years in the 
minors. The worst feature of the 
business is that the earning power of 
a player declines after the first eight 
or ten years, even if he lasts so long. 
At from thirty-two to thirty-six 
years of age he is “an old man.” 
Starting a new career at that age is 
discouraging, and, unless the player 
has saved a large percentage of his 
earnings (which is difficult in view of 
the many temptations and oppor- 
tunities for spending, and because of 
the fact that such lives are spent 
among “spenders” and “sports”’), 
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and is in possession of capital suffi- 
cient to establish a business of his 
own, he has small chance of securing 
a job that will enable him to live 
anywhere near the standard he has 
learned in the sport. 

There are other jobs open in the 
game itself for not more than one in 
fifty players. Organized baseball has 
tried to take care of the faithful 
players after their active days are 
over. The managers receive high 
salaries. Many of the stars are em- 
ployed as scouts, seeking new stars, 
or as coaches, assisting the managers 
in handling the players and trying 
to develop men who will fill the posi- 
tions they once held. The ticket 
offices, turnstiles and sometimes the 
ranks of the ushers at the great sta- 
diums they have helped build fur- 
nish jobs for almost as many old 
players as there are younger athletes 
on the bench. But the vast majority 
must go back to civilian life, and 
usually to low wages. 


g™> the risks are not much 
greater than in many other lines 
of employment, and the rewards for 
those who succeed are immense com- 
pared with what they were even a 
decade ago. Beside that, not all of 
them sink back into obscurity. Some 
win success in other lines by the very 
intelligence and aggressiveness that 
made them great ball players. And 
some have luck. “Josh” Reilly, for 
instance, who was one of Anson’s in- 
fielders, invested in land in Phila- 
delphia and Trenton, N. J., land a 
railroad needed and which made him 
rich. John Tener, who was Anson’s 
famous pitcher, became Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Honus Wagner is 
comfortably wealthy and in Penn- 
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sylvania politics. Jimmy Archer, the 
great old time catcher, is one of the 
experts of the stock yards. Ed Reul- 
bach, noted for his having led the 
National League pitchers four years, 
became rather famous as an employ- 
ment expert and now lives in Switz- 
erland. Joe Tinker made a couple of 
million dollars as a Florida real 
estate man, lost it and is starting on 
another million. Dazzy Vance need 
never worry about money, owning a 
big place in Florida. Frankie Frisch, 
Eddie Collins, Lou Gehrig, Tris 
Speaker, Joe Judge, Sam Rice, 
Harry Heilman and a number of 
others are rated as wealthy men. 
How many of them would have 
succeeded in some other lines to the 
same extent they have in baseball 
no one may know. Occasionally I 
meet a man who refused to go into 
professional baseball and chose some 
other line. They usually speak re- 
gretfully of it and with a little yearn- 
ing, but few of them sincerely regret 
the decision, even while dreaming 
they might have won riches and fame. 
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One I know was sought by half a 
dozen major league clubs and chose 
the priesthood instead and, while he 
does not express regret, he sighs at 
the thought of the home runs he 
might have hit. One of the wealthiest 
bankers in Chicago, now worth mil- 
lions, insists that he would have 
been happier had he played baseball. 
There is a dentist in Oklahoma who 
might have been one of the world’s 
greatest players had he not preferred 
fixing teeth — and he almost weeps 
when he speaks of it. 

The business is no longer a sport, 
but a real profession, in which the 
athlete above average can earn, in a 
dozen years, more than he probably 
could in other lines in twenty-five, 
but it is for the individual to make 
the decision. I have pointed out the 
pitfalls and the risks, but, if I were 
twenty again and could hit as I 
could then, I’d take a chance and be 
up there busting that old apple 
squarely on the nose. The cheers 
are sweet. But beware the inevitable 
razz! 


CSE / 





Politicians, Female 


By CLarRE OGpEN Davis 


After ten years of suffrage, have women learned the game of 
politics—and if so, who are the leading players? 


EN years have gone by since 

| the Suffrage Amendment gave 

women the right to vote, and, 

according to the strong minded 

among them, the right to hold office 

on equal terms with husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers and sons. 

In those ten years, two women 
have been Governors. Today in all 
but ten of the State legislatures 
there are women representatives and 
senators. Eight of the sisterhood sit 
in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, where they are vari- 
ously praised and damned by those 
who are “modern-minded” or “con- 
servative.” They are the spiritual 
descendants of Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin, who wept when she voted for 
war against Germany; of Aunt Alice 
Robertson, who went to Congress 
because she knew what to feed men 
at her cafeteria. 

One dear old lady went into the 
Senate for a couple of days; in a 
masculine spirit of serious codpera- 
tion and fellowship they welcomed 
her, the trousered Solons of Capitol 
Hill! And Ruth Hanna McCormick 
has learned that the Republican 
voters of Illinois want her to take the 
seat lately held by Medill McCormick 


and later by his enemy, Senator 
Charles Deneen. 

That they may hold in line the oft- 
time wavering allegiance of the fe- 
males who rigidly exercise the right 
to vote, the higher powers of 
both parties have honored one 
woman from each State with the 
title of vice-chairman of her par- 
ty’s State Committee. Hundreds of 
women have been and are county 
clerks and county probation officers, 
tax assessors and tax collectors; 
there has been one outstanding 
woman mayor, and a scattering even 
of female sheriffs and marshals. 


uT there is a vast difference 
between the mere office holder 
and the successful politician. Any 
student of American affairs would 
label Mark Hanna a great politician 
before he would remember that Mr. 
Hanna was also and most success- 
fully a Senator from Ohio. The first 
is so much more important than the 
second. In this broad land, where 
almost any boy can be President, it 
is not the office holder nor yet the 
voter who runs the Government. 
Mr. Lincoln to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the Government of the 
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United States of America is of the 
people, by the politician and for 
the politician. We all know it, and 
are either amused by it or merely 
complacent about it. 

Now, after a decade of suffrage, 
are there any women in politics who 
are really effective politicians? The 
question is important because if 
women voters are ever to take their 
places alongside the men, with equal 
power and no handicap of sex dis- 
tinction, their representative politi- 
cians must rank along with the great 
men politicians, and the small fry 
among them must be about as 
numerous and as potent as among 
the men. 


HERE are, certainly, two kinds of 
eo politicians, just as there 
are two kinds of men politicians. 
There are those who want the power 
of holding office and those who 
merely want to sit behind the politi- 
cal machine and watch the wheels go 
round. Not all women are born cru- 
saders and uplifters. Some of them go 
Messianic only after they are in- 
spired by the spirit of legislative 
power. There are those who take up 
politics through curiosity, merely to 
meddle; there are those who charge 
in on the back of an unbridled in- 
feriority complex, sisters who simply 
won’t be barred out of anything by 
the mere male. Once in, only death 
can discourage most of them. (One 
woman in Florida, I know, has been 
devastatingly defeated for six offices, 
each more elegant than the last!) 
Politics may be a dirty game — 
there have been complaints — but it 
is also a fascinating vice. Indulge in 
it too often, and inevitably the fingers 
are stained, the habit formed. But in 
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the staining, there will come a lot of 
pleasurable excitement. And you 
don’t have to go to the divorce court 
to learn how bored women can be 
these days when housework can be 
done in two hours. 

Yet, alluring as politics may be 
and apt as women should be for it, 
the past decade has brought few to 
the top as preéminent politicians. 
Recently I tried to name ten to my 
own satisfaction, and when I had 
named five with glib precision, I had 
to stop. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, Mrs. Belle 
Moskowitz, Ruth Baker Pratt, Ruth 
Bryan Owen — any one of these 
women, I believe, is able to hold her 
own, has held her own, against man 
or machine. Three of them sit in the 
House of Representatives. I doubt if 
wild horses could drag either Mrs. 
Longworth or Mrs. Moskowitz from 
behind the throne, to give up her 
great authority and her great pleas- 
ure in the subtler form of political 
power. 


ERHAPS a sharper definition of 

“the best women politicians” 
would help complete a list of ten. I 
decided that the term might well be 
applied to those who were able to 
sway legislation or votes, either 
through their own personalities or 
through their understanding of what 
certain localities would do in elec- 
tions or crises in national affairs. 
Some of these women would not be 
felt outside their own States, but 
those States might be so important 
as to tip the national balance. 

So I added Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
bury to my list. Tammany? What of 
it? Tammany is no longer solely a 
New York institution. It has not 
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been since Mr. Bryan adorned it 
with the filigrees of his eloquent 
oratory and Mr. Hanna, tongue in 
cheek, smeared it with drippings 
from the pork barrel. The Com- 
moner and Mark Hanna gave Tam- 
many national standing. Miss Mar- 
bury is unquestionably a power 
among the sachems. There are anec- 
dotes enough to establish that, no 
matter whose newspaper you read. 


I SHOULD include Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, although one of the 
experts whom I asked to name ten 
women politicians, hesitated at in- 
cluding her. 

“A successful politician does not 
make mistakes; I think Mrs. Wille- 
brandt did,” this one said. 

But Mrs. Willebrandt, although 
she has admitted she was discredited 
by the leaders of her own party in the 
Smith-Hoover campaign after her 
speech to the Methodist preachers of 
Ohio, still had influence enough to 
send multitudes of militant Protes- 
tants to the polls to block the sup- 
posedly impending descent of the 
Pope upon the White House. And 
while she has left her appointive 
office, for reasons eminently her own, 
she still holds a large command. 
She is nobody’s fool, this trim, 
tailored, materially successful wom- 
an. I have an idea she knows exactly 
where she is heading, and that she is 
likely to get there, provided she 
isn’t heading too high. 

I should include neither of the 
former women Governors. Mrs. Ross, 
lately Governor of Wyoming, has 
power and prestige, true; but I feel 
that her position is not sure enough 
nor strong enough to rate her in the 
Big Ten. Mrs. Ferguson is important 
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in Texas: that is what she thinks and 
will do, what her husband thinks and 
will do, have definite weight down 
there. But her power is not felt out- 
side her own State, and probably 
never will be. (With that, Mrs. 
Ferguson, I happen to know, is 
quite satisfied.) And Texas, despite 
the record of “‘ Forty votes for Wood- 
row Wilson” and the disturbance of 
its life-long, sturdy Democracy in 
the Hoover election, is still a local 
storm centre. 

Mrs. Bertha K. Landis, once 
mayor of Seattle, is likewise local in 
weight and work. So, I think, are at 
least five of the women Representa- 
tives, despite Mrs. Mary Norton’s 
bid for national notice in the Prohi- 


bition fight. 
M‘s SARAH SCHUYLER BUTLER I 


consider one of the coming 
powers among women politicians. 
She is, I believe, in the game because 
she enjoys it, appreciates what it 
calls out in her, and definitely be- 
lieves in certain principles and pro- 
grammes. She is a daughter of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University; she doesn’t 
need the salaries or the position that 
elective offices might bring her. She 
is young, clever, smart. If she runs 
for an office, I think it will be because 
she thinks she can work more effec- 
tively in its harness. A smart young 
woman, with nothing but her skirts 
to hamper her, may go farther and 
faster in politics now than the die- 
hards are willing to believe. 

Emily Newell Blair, both because 
of her record on the Democratic 
National Committee and because 
her opinions are so widely read in 
magazines and newspapers, must be 
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— a place. A woman who has a 
orum at all times, she uses it with 
discrimination, tact and good taste, a 
rare achievement for any politician. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, who quit 
the Republican National Committee 
to wage a fight against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and had the 
power and brains to enlist thousands 
of women under her banner, belongs 
on the list. I have a great admiration 
for Mrs. Sabin. It took nerve and 
stamina to do what she has done in 
the Prohibition fight; those are two 
qualities the good politician must 
have. I have heard her criticized for 
not staying in her party to wage her 
battle. It might have been “ae for 
her had she done so; certainly it 
would not have been so spectacular, 
and she knew her cause needed just 
such advertising. What eventually 
comes of her pet issue will determine 
her future, politically. 

My last place goes to Mrs. Borden 
Harriman. I had to be “sold” on her 
right to be there, on her real impor- 
tance, nationally. I’ll repeat the ar- 
gument later. 


Y TEN then include: Mrs. Long- 
worth, Mrs. Moskowitz, Mrs. 
Pratt, Mrs. McCormick, Mrs. Owen, 
Miss Marbury, Miss Butler, Mrs. 
Blair, Mrs. Sabin, and Mrs. Harriman. 
That I might quote opinions other 
than my own, I have asked three 
persons, each of whom has had un- 
usual opportunity to observe women 
at work in politics, to list their own ten. 
Claude G. Bowers, chief editorial 
writer for The New York Evening 
World, author of The Tragic Era, key- 
note speaker of the last Democratic 
convention; Miss Butler, vice-chair- 
man of the Republican State Com- 
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mittee of New York, delegate to the 
last Republican convention, ardent 
worker in the field; and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, pioneer suffrage ex- 
ponent, were the three I asked to list 
their choices. On some women they 
agreed; on others they violently 
disagreed. 


r. Bowers headed his list with 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
and Mrs. Borden Harriman, neither 
of whom has ever held office. He 
thinks they are the two best women 
politicians in America, the two most 
important women figures, nationally 
speaking, and that either of them 
wields as much influence in Washing- 
ton as almost any of the big men on 
Capitol Hill. 

“In Mrs. Longworth’s house,” he 
said, “the most important of na- 
tional programmes have been worked 
out. I consider her tremendously im- 
portant. When you realize that it 
was in her home that the fight 
against the League of Nations was 
decided upon and planned; that she 
has directed many other great fights 
and programmes; when you realize 
what her help has done for her hus- 
band, politically; when you remem- 
ber that as Theodore Roosevelt’s 
daughter politics has been a lifelong 
interest to her, you can not doubt 
that, in the true interpretation, the 
term master politician belongs to her. 

“What Mrs. Longworth is to the 
Republicans, Mrs. Harriman is to 
the Democrats. She is a very clever, 
very brilliant woman, intelligently 
interested in political questions. Her 
power and her prestige are weighty 
among the Democrats in Washing- 
ton, and are felt over the country.” 

His list, with one exception, is 














exactly like the one I made. He 
names Mrs. Ross instead of Mrs. 
Sabin. He considers the former Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming a “very able 
woman.” 

Mr. Bowers longed to name Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Catt. “I am sure 
that neither of them would think of 
herself as a politician,” he admitted, 
“yet as women who actually and 
effectively mold public opinion affect- 
ing public affairs, they are impor- 
tant, very important.” 


iss BuTLer put both of them on 
M her list; her interpretation of 
the word politician included them. 
The rest of her ten were the same as 
mine, except that she named Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt is as good a 
politician as her husband, and one of 
his greatest assets,” Miss Butler re- 
marked. “She knows New York 
politics and the way the cats jump on 
and off the fence here. She is keen and 
resourceful.” 

Miss Butler’s reason for putting 
Mrs. McCormick at the head of her list 
was interesting; it shows that some 
of these women are thinking far ahead. 

“Mrs. McCormick has sheer polit- 
ical ability,” said Miss Butler. “By 
that I mean a knowledge of the game 
and how to play it. That is very im- 
portant for the woman politician. A 
lot of women in this country may 
understand politics, but the reason 
we have only a few ready to rank 
with the great men politicians is that 
so few know how to put their knowl- 
edge into practice.” 

There are, Miss Butler thinks, a 
number of extremely able women 

liticians in America whose field of 
interest is held so closely within one 
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State that they are not felt nor much 
known beyond it. In this class she 
put Representative Florence Kahn 
of California. Only because Mrs. 
Kahn limits her work almost entirely 
to her own State and to the interests 
of its citizens, was she left out of the 
first ten by Miss Butler, who com- 
mented: 

“She goes about her job in Wash- 
ington with great assurance, and 
while her work is quiet, it is very 
effective. Should she work for a 
national party with the understand- 
ing with which she works for the 
Republican party of California, many 
of us would be ready to call her a 
great politician.” 


HEN I called on Mrs. Catt, I 

found a politician ready for 
me. Rigidly she refused to name more 
Democrats than she did Republicans, 
or vice versa. She picked the best five 
from each party. She greeted with 
genial laughter the news that both 
Mr. Bowers and Miss Butler wanted 
to list her and Miss Addams. 

“Jane Addams and I are not poli- 
ticians,” she said. “We’re reformers. 
A politician is a member of a group 
sitting around a table, formulating 
strategy in a game; a reformer is an 
appellant before such a table, asking 
that the strategy be turned in some 
certain direction or to some certain 
end.” 

Mrs. Catt added no new names, 
but she did mention a woman that 
neither of the others had named: 
Judge Florence Allen, of Ohio. 

“Of course, she’s really more of a 
reformer than she is a politician,” 
Mrs. Catt explained. “But she has 
done something in her own career 
that I think few men could have 
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done — something that I had not 
believed possible for a woman. She 
got herself elected to the Ohio 
Supreme Court, running not as a 
Democrat, to which party she be- 
longed, but on the ground that the 
courts should be neutral and in no 
sense partisan. That was remarkable, 
because Ohio is a Republican State. 
Then she sought to be Governor, and 
was defeated. So she turned around 
and got herself elected for a second 
time to the Supreme Court. She is 
clever. But since she is really more of 
a reformer than a politician, I won’t 
name her, though I consider her an 
outstanding woman.” 


HEN I analyzed these four 

lists, I found that Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth, Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, Belle Moskowitz, Emily 
Newell Blair, and Ruth Bryan Owen 
are on all of them. Discounting Miss 
Butler’s modesty, so is she. 

Mrs. Catt had carefully divided 
her list equally among Republicans 
and Democrats; Mr. Bowers named 
four Republicans and six Democrats; 
Miss Butler, after naming Mrs. Catt 
and Miss Addams, had an equally 
divided list, as I did. 

None of these women is young, 
with the exception of Miss Butler. 
All have vivid personalities, yet half 
of them could never be called “strong 
minded” in the sense of the old anti- 
feminist sneer. Some of them are 
adept in the use of feminine guile; I 
shan’t lay myself open to destruc- 
tion by naming names here. Why 
shouldn’t the voice with the smile 
win? Menin politics, of course, never 
beguile; they blurt out the brutal 
truth and bury their own dead. 

Oh, yes! 
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There are some good speakers 
among the women politicians. Ruth 
Bryan Owen is reputed to make the 
best speech among the Congress- 
women. But doubtless she comes by 
it naturally from the Boy Orator of 
the Platte, whose free silver tongue 
rang out the hours for thirty of our 
most cuckoo years. 


AM well aware that these lists 
Lien some prominent women 
who will have their earnest advo- 
cates. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, for in- 
stance. The boys talked about her 
a good deal as a possible member of 
Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet; even in the 
public prints was she mentioned. But 
she didn’t make the grade; putting a 
petticoat on a Cabinet chair is one 
noble experiment that hasn’t failed, 
because it has never been tried. 

I know that among these names 
several may mean little to the average 
American. Some to him are just the 
names of women who have endorsed 
mattresses, beauty creams and Pres- 
idential candidates; women whose 
pictures, along with views of their 
country houses, appear in the na- 
tional magazines and rotogravure 
pages, but whose lives and personali- 
ties are only vaguely familiar. 

Miss Marbury is a bluff, hearty 
woman, who will be seventy-four 
years old this year, but retains her 
vigorous love of life and the come- 
dies it presents. She is an excellent 
business woman; one of the most 
successful authors’ representatives 
and play brokers in the world. She 
has been decorated twice by the 
French Government for her work for 
French authors; and the United 
States, Belgium and Italy all deco- 
rated her during the war for her 














services. In New York she is as 
familiar a figure at theatrical first 
nights as she is in Tammany coun- 
cils. Here is one woman who never 
let a petticoat cramp her stride. 

Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Blair 
are, respectively, president and sec- 
retary of the National Democratic 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Harriman has 
long been active in work for women. 
From 1906 to 1918 she was manager 
of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women; she was a colonel in the 
District of Columbia Chapter of the 
Red Cross Motor Corps; she was the 
only woman member of the Federal 
Industrial Relations Committee. Her 
social position and her wealth have 
given her opportunities which she 
has used intelligently. 


INALLY Mrs. Moskowitz — one of 

the most influential of them all — 
is one of the least familiar to the 
average voter outside of New York. 
Yet at fifty-three she can look back 
on at least twenty years of fine social 
service. She has been an industrial 
counselor since 1917, and a writer on 
social problems for as many years. 
She has been secretary of Governor 
Smith’s Labor Board, of the Educa- 
tional Council of the Port of New 
York Authority, of the Mayor’s 
Committee of Women on National 
Defense, and of the New York State 
Reconstruction Committee. She first 
came to national notice when she 
took over the chairmanship of the 
publicity committee for the Demo- 
cratic campaign of 1928. She is a 
retiring person and few people see 
her, but many recognize her great 
authority and defer to her undoubted 
grasp of the public’s trend of thought. 
These lists may change materially 
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by the time another Presidential 
year comes around. Some of the 
women now coming over the hill will 
have displaced a few of the second 
five on any of the four lists. There 
are hundreds of women throughout 
the country who are increasing in 
political wisdom year by year. Many 
of them are holding office. Some have 
been appointed because of their un- 
doubted professional talent; an ex- 
ample is Frances Perkins, Commis- 
sioner of Labor in New York, who 
has risen to her place through ability 
plus years of study and work. She is 
an able lobbyist, and lobbying re- 
quires considerable sagacity if it is to 
be effective. Some of these appoin- 
tive women officials, having tasted 
the dangerous sweets of political 
preferment, by 1932 will be shaking 
the electoral tree for bigger plums. 


MONG the ninety-six women State 
A chairmen of the two parties, 
more than a few are eagerly sniffing 
the posies of the political bouquet. 
Any one of them may oust one of the 
last five from our four lists of pre- 
eminent petticoated politicians, or 
may rise above the topmost in time. 
A little political experience is a 
dangerous thing in an ambitious 
female. 

In some political ways women are 
cleverer than men. In the past the 
damning indictment of them has been 
that they didn’t attend strictly to 
business. That is becoming less and 
less a truth. They are learning to 
keep the left hand as busy as the 
right, and they manage to powder 
their noses, wear smart clothes, and 
see that the children get off to school 
on time, just the same. 

Several generations must perish 
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before they can turn the country 
into a matriarchate. I hope I'll have 
ceased to be an observer when that 
time comes. For if it ever does, 
the great childlike glee with which 
the boys have gone about playing 
the political game will have departed. 
It will be a cold business then. Few 
women know how tc play and enjoy 
a game at the same time. Those who 
play it now have a grand good time 
because they are scrapping the other 
sex. When they begin dealing with 
their own, they will put female 
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grimness into it, and that, of course, 
will slay any fine gusto. It will have 
all the sporting detachment of a 
gladiator’s combat. 

For a woman dealing with women 
knows she can neither give nor ex- 
pect quarter. “The boys” have their 
generous moments; generosity, 7o- 
blesse oblige, is a male weakness. 
Many a noble heart beats beneath a 
pocketful of political cigars. But to 
the victrix belong all the spoils — 
and try at your peril to deprive her 
of a pennyworth! 


Widowhood 


By THepA KENYON 


I wuo have never had you, know far more 

» The triumph and bitterness of loss, than she 
Who held you for a moment, carelessly, 

Not dreaming the bright diadem she wore . . 
She gave you nothing: it was I who bore 
Strange pixie children of your brain; through me 
Came into life your lilting gaiety, 

And courage you had never grasped before. 


She knew your body, but she never guessed 

The tentative, shy tendrils of your soul; 

She laughed at that insistent, mad unrest 

That fringed God’s consciousness, nor sensed its goal; 
She stares now at her empty hands, distressed; 

I see your dreams — fulfilled, triumphant, whole! 




















Collegians in Quest of Culture 


dark and smelly corridors of 
Kittoula’s Liverpool lodging 
house for cattlemen when I heard 
strange sounds from the hall above. 
Kittoula’s is just off Paradise Street 
and is surrounded by the poverty, 
vice and violence of one of the most 
sordid and storied regions of the 
world. I had heard strange sounds 
there before, moans and groans, 
threats and curses and the songs of 
drunken seamen. I had heard win- 
dows broken, doors smashed through, 
the thud of bottles on bone and flesh. 
But this time the sounds were 
stranger and more unexpected. As I 
reached a darkened stairway I heard 
with unmistakable clearness the 
strains of an American college song. 
In a large room filled with narrow 
beds were five American youths 
carrying on their college sentiment 
with great goodwill. The source of 
hilarity was readily apparent, and 
was passed from hand to hand at the 
conclusion of the song. I was warmly 
welcomed as I claimed one of the 
cots for a two nights’ lodging until 
my vessel should sail for Montreal. 
These youths had made their way 
to Europe on cattle ships. Now 


I WAS groping my way through the 
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their money was spent and they 
were waiting for the ship which 
would provide them with transpor- 
tation home. Fresh from their ad- 
ventures and excited at the prospect 
of homecoming, they gustily regaled 
each other with their travels. 


ype of these boys, hailing from 
an Indiana college, had walked 
through Ireland, impervious to any 
of the charm that has made a little 
plot of green earth breathe an eerie 
romance through song and story for 
five hundred years. They proudly 
declared that their first night in 
Dublin and their last night in Cork 
had been spent in a glorious drunk. 
They boasted of having slept in a 
deserted abbey and took immense 
pride in having been ordered out of 
the Earl of Kenmare’s fish preserve, 
where they had elected to swim. 
They thought the sod-roofed Irish 
cottages immeasurably inferior to 
the most modest electric-lighted 
American dwelling. They could not 
understand why the Irish farmers did 
not use Ford cars and why there 
were not summer cottages around the 
Lakes of Killarney or beach resorts 
on Galway Bay. 
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The other two boys had passed a 
lightning holiday in Paris, spending 
enough money to have taken them 
modestly to the central capitals and 
coming away with a false sense 
of sophistication. They boasted of 
having met a Parisian hostess within 
two hours after their arrival —a 
rather better boast for the female 
denizens of Montmartre who lie in 
wait for these naive and prodigal 
American youths coming with open 
but unseeing eyes to learn the ways 
of the world from Parisian life. 
These boys had been initiated into 
the mysteries of sex and the delights 
of hard drink, and in three weeks had 
been left penniless to call their 
European education complete. 


oT a few of the college students 
N summering in Europe go by the 
cattle ship route. This is an extremely 
convenient arrangement, much more 
so than working in ordinary capac- 
ities on freight and passenger ves- 
sels. The cattleman has the impor- 
tant advantage of being free to spend 
a period of four to ten weeks in 
Europe before claiming his return 
passage. He does not work on his 
return, but merely lives as a member 
of the crew and receives this trans- 
portation as a part of the wage for 
tending cattle on the initial voyage. 
However, the cattlemen are dis- 
tinctly not a part of a vessel’s crew. 
They are simply a part of the trade 
—not to be regarded as different 
from the cattle themselves. The 
official crew of a steamer, deck, 
engine and steward’s departments, 
look upon cattle and cattlemen 
together as necessary beasts of pas- 
sage, but not belonging in any way 
to the little social cosmos of the ship’s 
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company. The cattlemen live for- 
ward; the crew of a steamer live 
amidships and aft. In dingy quarters 
in the vessel’s bow, the cattlemen 
live removed from the life of the 
ship. Except to use the loading gear 
for an hour each day, in getting feed 
out of the upper holds, their work 
does not take them on deck. Feeding, 
watering, bedding the cattle, prod- 
ding them with pitchforks to keep 
them on their feet in bad weather, 
dragging forth the dead in times of 
winter storm — their tasks are car- 
ried on in the “’tween-deck” holds, 
long low levels running the length 
of the ship, each housing from five 
hundred to eight hundred restless 
cattle. In winter, seas pour through 
the scuppers and the cattle often 
stand knee deep in a freezing fluid 
mire. Hatches must be left open for 
air, and the cattle quartered near 
them are coated with snow and fro- 
zen spindrift. In summer, the work 
is more pleasant, except that in the 
lower hold the heat 1s stifling. In 
those breathless, dimly lighted sta- 
bles the heat from a thousand cattle 
intensifies the warmth of a blazing 
sun outside the steel bulkheads. 


A LEISURE, too, cattlemen are di- 
vorced from the true ship’s 
company. Firemen and sailors, alike, 
appear at the end of a voyage to bid 
for a cattleman’s discarded clothing; 
but during the voyage the cattlemen 
exist as an isolated body. In summer 
they gossip, play cards, read, or nap 
on the foc’s’le head. In winter there is 
but one refuge. The cattleman turns 
out from foul, breath-heated quarters 
where dripping clothes are draped 
futilely over lukewarm steam pipes, 
walks down the narrow lane studded 











with protruding heads and spiked 
with the horns of cattle, and proceeds 
to the iron grating above the boiler 
room. Here blasts of acrid heated air 
continually pour upward, and the 
numbed cattleman sits in a smoky 
stupor till his blood has thawed and 
his wet clothes are hardened and dry 
upon him. 

In the summer months a cattle 
crew may be composed entirely 
of students. Such a group will 
represent a number of schools, usu- 
ally scattered widely through the 
country. Accepting a novel and 
somewhat arduous means of getting 
to the vacation land, these students 
might be expected to give evidence 
of self reliance and mature curiosity 
on their travels. This seems not to be 
the case. 


Nn A Cattle ship returning to this 
O side of the Atlantic, I was in the 
company of eight American students 
who had been summering on the 
Continent. One of them had amassed 
the most appalling library of ob- 
scenity that the book stalls of Paris 
could provide. The entire eight of 
them took turn on the books, steep- 
ing themselves in this putrefaction 
through thirteen days of gold and 
nights of silver on the North Atlantic. 
This group was rather widely repre- 
sentative of American colleges. Two 
were from the University of Chicago, 
one from Williams College, two from 
Columbia, one from Dartmouth, one 
from Northwestern, one from Brown. 
But they had all spent the same sort 
of vacation, and all seemed stimu- 
lated by their European contacts to 
the same sort of thought and con- 
versation, which revolved constantly 
about sex. I remember lurid talk in 
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ships’ foc’s’les to China, Alaska, the 
Windward Islands; but never have I 
heard obscenity dwelt upon with so 
little skill and so much relish as in 
this group of college students return- 
ing from a cultural pilgrimage. 


VOYAGE with a crew of college 
A students is sorry business. If 
there are passengers aboard, the col- 
legians can not be happy until they 
have met all the girls; and then they 
must steal up by night to dance on 
the promenade deck. They will not 
eat the crew’s food, but run to the 
steward with bribes and eat the 
left-overs from the officers’ mess. 
When left to their own resources 
they are helpless and bored; and if 
the sea has any motion, they throw 
off their mask of worldliness and 
sophistication in a fit of seasickness. 

While with this collegiate group, I 
remembered the strong, harsh savor 
of life on a winter crossing in this 
same vessel. It was at the time when 
the British steamer Antinoé was 
lost, and every vessel in the North 
Atlantic was struggling desperately 
against tumultuous seas. Our crew 
was a band of adventurers and fugi- 
tives, cattlemen who represented the 
rebellion of both worlds and had to 
be turned to work by the mate at the 
point of a gun. Originally there were 
two groups of us: one a band that had 
come overland on the cattle trains 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
the other a circle recruited from the 
waterfronts of Montreal and Boston. 

Because of a sprung bulkhead on 
the port bow, both groups had to 
move into one large, evil-smelling 
foc’s’le, where we ate, loafed and 
slept in a room warmed only by the 
heat of our own bodies. In those rat- 
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ridden quarters talk ran through the 
night hours when the air was so foul 
that one could not sleep and the 
seas were too high to open portholes 
or companion door. All night the 
room would ring and tremble with 
the impact of the pounding seas. 
This was punctuated at intervals of 
forty seconds by a deafening metallic 
thunder, as the rolling ship threw 
huge links of the anchor chain against 
the iron hawse pipe. From outside 
came the faint moans of freezing and 
drowning cattle. Above these noises 
talk ran on many subjects, most of 
them foul, vicious and offensive. 
But it was always elemental: rough 
and crude, but vibrantly strong, so 
that if those dialogues were severed 
they would surely gush blood. 


oe company embraced men of 


varied but uniformly dramatic 
fortunes. There was a homesteader 
from Great Bear Lake who had lost a 
hand in a blizzard. There were two 
young Irishmen who had been seek- 
ing gold in the wilderness near James 
Bay. There was a diminutive Scots- 
man who had made a small fortune 
rum-running in Puget Sound and had 
lost it at fan-tan in Vancouver. There 
was a cockney Londoner whose 
accent transformed the resounding 
hawse pipe into the Bow Bells. He 
had been managing a prize fighter, 
had double-crossed him in Canada 
and now was slinking home. There 
was a trio of Danish I1.W.W.’s who 
smelled of doubt, dissatisfaction, and 
stale dirt, and who each promised 
me secretly that there would be 
“trouble” before another twelve- 
month. There was a giant York- 
shireman, coming home after long 
seasons in the lumber camps, who 
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could curse in a transcendent manner 
and who gave me the shock of my 
life one fine winter day as he came 
beside me at the rail and repeated 
softly in my ear, “They that go 
down to the sea in ships and do 
business in great waters, they see 
God’s wonders on the deep.” 

It seemed a far cry from that band 
of men who knew the gripping hun- 
gers to this circle of collegians who 
gossiped of sophistication after six 
weeks of caricatured Parisian life. 
And it seemed that there was more 
reality, a sterner, harder, more 
convincing and significant stream of 
life in that band of fugitives and 
wastrels than in this prurient circle 
of college youths who made ‘what 
might have been a cultural pilgrim- 
age into a sadly conscious gesture at 
a false sophistication. 


l Is a romantic age when thousands 
of college students can make 
the tours not long ago denied to all 
but the select. It is neither romantic 
nor reasonable that the college stu- 
dent should make such use of his 
introduction to a world of old culture, 
tradition, imagination. There seem 
to be very few American students 
who are aware of the strange rich 
order of European life which con- 
trasts so pointedly with our pros- 
perous, impoverished America. Yet 
I met two of them hiking bare-legged 
through the Bernese Oberland, their 
eyes holding some of the high, rare 
light of the Jungfrau snows; I met 
another selling his kodak to buy an 
etching in Prague. But most of the 
students on tour might as well be 
summering on the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City. 

One of my shipmates on a well- 
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named cattle ship, the Oxonian, was 
bringing back a 30,000 word diary 
from a summer’s tour of Central 
Europe. From its pages he quite 
shamelessly read to all who were 
willing to listen. But there were no 
confessions of heartwarming, or sug- 
gestions of high seriousness, at re- 
garding lands mellowed and beauti- 
fied by countless generations of 
human affection and toil. His efforts 
had not gone toward describing the 
richness of Gothic architecture, or 
the soaring grace of the Alps, or the 
haunting, spicy flavor of seaports on 
the Mediterranean. His notebook 
contained, instead, accounts of meet- 
ing American college girls, meeting 
them in Paris, Geneva, Lucerne, 
Genoa, Rome, Venice, Berlin, Co- 
logne, Brussels — the same girls he 
took to his fraternity dances and cut 
classes with at prosaic old Siwash. 
To rival this document, another of 
my shipmates produced a notebook 
filled chiefly with small entries made 
in hotels, waiting rooms, and Ameri- 
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can Express offices. The page which 
formed his chief exhibit noted the 
number of times he had observed 
wearers of his fraternity pin. 


lr Is a very trite saying about the 
wealth of the Indies; but it is 
greatly to be emphasized in this day 
of universal and unconsidered seek- 
ing after the profits and enjoyment of 
travel. It might seem that in his 
amazing aptitude for making his 
way to Europe — by feeding cattle, 
playing in orchestras, singing in 
glee clubs, working on vessels in any 
capacity possible—the American 
student has found his way of taking a 
wanderjabr, and is supplementing his 
theoretical education with first-hand 
experience and observation through 
his own eyes. But there is dreadfully 
little of clear-eyed observation and 
almost none at all of honest and 
intelligent curiosity to make the 
search worth while. This is not a 
wanderjabr but a long drawn out and 
little profiting week-end. 
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A CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE FOR TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELLERS 


0 You are going to Europe! Well, no 
S doubt you had it coming to you, 
and these relatively harmless in- 
fections are better over and done with 
as soon as possible. If nothing will cure 
your cultural growing pains but a dose of 
deep sea salt water, by all means go to 
Europe. It probably won’t hurt you, and 
the neighbors and relatives will just love 
to hear you talk about it for the rest of 
your life or until somebody shoots you. 
But don’t treat this transatlantic 
expedition too casually. The only travel- 
lers who can do so with sincerity are 
those who have crossed so often that they 
look like fish or those who have no idea of 
the actual perils of the vasty deep. For 
the latter we submit a number of sug- 
gestions, gathered out of our experience 
in crossing the Atlantic in virtually every 
fashion except by parcel post. This 
advice will be given free, and since this is 
about the only free thing you are likely 
to get on this trip you had better make 
the most of it. 
We warn you at the outset that in 


order to go to Europe it is advisable to 
use a ship. Airplanes are all right for 
those who have absolute confidence in 
them, but the average amateur in an air- 
plane is liable to lose his bearings when 
a thousand miles or so out of sight of 
land, and an airplane without any bear- 
ings is likely to sit down at any moment. 
Roller skates and snowshoes have other 
characteristic weaknesses and dirigibles 
are unmanageable and are also somewhat 
limited by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. So if you must go to Europe, 
use a ship. 

To obtain the use of a ship you will 
need a ticket, a passport and a birth 
certificate. The ticket is a purely finan- 
cial problem, and will seem singularly 
inadequate to the amount you have to 
pay for it. The passport is a more for- 
midable affair, not unlike a sample of 
high-grade wall paper, and on it there 
must be pasted a photograph of yourself 
looking like the wreck of the Hesperus or 
an undesirable alien who is wanted by 
the police. There are also visas and things 
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like that, which don’t mean anything but 
all cost you money. 

The birth certificate is a very vital 
matter, as essential to the deep sea 
tourist as a toothbrush or a spare shirt. 
Without a birth certificate it is practi- 
cally impossible to get upon a ship, 
unless you are a Communist in process of 
deportation or the blonde secretary to a 
Naval Conference. The mere fact that 
you are here is not considered, either by 
the shipping company or the Govern- 
ment, as legal or logical evidence that 
you were ever born. You may have been 
an accident or a case of spontaneous 
combustion. And in these difficult days, 
the Government can’t be too careful. 


We you have attended toall these 


technical preliminaries and paid 
your income tax or shown good reason 
why not, say farewell to your family and 
surviving relatives, urging them cor- 
dially to come down and see you off and 
hoping and praying that they won’t do 
anything of the sort. Take all your 
documentary evidence with you to the 
dock, and whenever you see a brass 
button unfold your passport. When you 
see two brass buttons, unfold your pass- 
port and get out your birth certificate. 
When you see three or more brass but- 
tons, unfold your passport, wave your 
certificate and hunt desperately for your 
ticket. When the adjacent officials con- 
sider that you are in a proper condition 
of mental and physical disintegration 
they will blow the whistle and hurry you 
on board. 

You will immediately realize that your 
baggage has disappeared. At this point 
most inexperienced travellers begin to 
run around in circles making pitiful 
noises, and are thoroughly ignored by all 
officials and able bodied seamen. But 
don’t be alarmed. Your baggage is all 
right. In the course of time you will go 
down to your cabin and fall over your 
trunk, which you have carefully labelled 
“Not Wanted on Voyage.” Your other 
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personal effects and accessories, includ- 
ing your handbags, hatbox, golf sticks, 
vanity case and camera are all safe and 
sound down in the hold with the coal. 

But all this comes later, when you have 
discovered how a ship is arranged on the 
inside, though you will never discover 
why. Since you must live on this floating 
island for a week, its geography deserves 
a little study. There are said to be three 
classes on a ship, though in the confusion 
of departure these are all made free and 
equal and most of the passengers are lost. 
To get lost on a ship requires no practice 
and very little natural ability. The well- 
meaning passenger can get lost simply by 
entering any open doorway or hole in the 
deck and starting to run up and down 
stairs. 


sHiP may be roughly divided into dis- 
A tricts according to its characteristic 
smells, for although it is constantly sur- 
rounded by ozone, none of it penetrates 
more than fourteen inches through the 
steel-plated sides of the vessel. Even an 
average nose, whether classic, snub or 
Romanesque, can readily detect the 
smoking room, while the fresh fragrance 
of stale soup is sufficient to identify the 
dining saloon. The warm but weary 
odor of a forgotten frying pan on an oil 
stove indicates that you are approaching 
the engine room, and a reminiscent flavor 
of Jamaica rum may mean either the 
crew’s quarters or the twelve-mile limit. 
A distinctly superior smell, slightly sour 
around the edges, tells you that you have 
wandered into the first-class quarters, 
from which you will shortly be thrown 
out again. 

The ship is scheduled to sail at ten 
o’clock, and when it fails to do so a faint 
chill of apprehension runs around the 
deck. By eleven there are rumors to 
leeward and starboard of strikes, leaks, 
quarantine and another European war, 
and at noon word goes around that the 
ship has been condemned as unseaworthy 
by the underwriters. It sails at last at 
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twelve-thirty, just when you have re- 
signed yourself to being marooned 
forever six feet from your native land. 
There is a brave tooting of whistles, a 
last desperate waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs, a tune from the band, 
and America begins to fade rapidly into a 
horizon. You are on your way. 


T THIS point you start to worry over 
A the possibility of standing up for the 
entire voyage, there being nowhere to 
sit and a great many people desirous of 
doing so. But do not be alarmed. A mod- 
ern liner is completely equipped with 
deck chairs, which are purchased in 
quantity lots at about $2.35 apiece. 
They are rented out to passengers at 
$1.50 per trip, so that in the course of a 
dozen years or so the shipping company 
recovers its investment and enough left 
over to pay for the ship. So before your 
chosen vessel is out to open sea, stew- 
ards, captains, quartermasters and mem- 
bers of the board of directors will be 
seen busy everywhere dragging out deck 
chairs and spreading them around the 
deck for honeymoon couples to fall over. 

Since you are going to be deprived for 
at least a week of your constitutional 
right to run for a train and dodge traffic, 
you will need to consider the question of 
exercise. For this purpose deck sports 
are provided by the thoughtful captain, 
which consist chiefly of quoits and 
shuffleboard. The object of quoits is to 
throw a small circle of rope on to the 
bald head of the elderly gentleman who 
is taking a nap in the sun. Shuffleboard 
is an adult but not very dignified version 
of hop-scotch, and is a very revealing 
game. It is particularly suited to ladies, 
who play it with the grace and abandon 
of an intoxicated camel on roller skates. 

Concerning shipboard etiquette, a 
few suggestions should be enough. It is 
not necessary to wait for introductions 
to your neighbor at table or on deck, 
nor to exchange cards. It is likely that 
you won’t like his looks, but he probably 
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doesn’t like yours either, though neither 
of you should mention it. But to start a 
conversation you may tell him the story 
of your life, continuing until he changes 
his seat or retaliates with his own biog- 
raphy, at which time you may feel a little 
unwell and leave him. If you are social in 
a serious way, you should take snapshot 
photographs of all boon companions 
acquired during the voyage, promising 
prints to everybody but carefully re- 
fraining from securing any addresses to 
which to mail them. 


OUNG men and married men travel- 
Y ling alone for their health should be- 
ware of innocent flirtations until at least 
the fifth day out, since a sentimental mis- 
take made on shipboard can not be reme- 
died by flight. It is well to be cautious of 
card sharpers, who are always rumored to 
be on board but are never seen there, 
though you may play a little bridge for 
small stakes on your east-bound trip. On 
the way home it will be difficult to play 
for money, there being no money. 
Bridge may be played in the smoking 
room, lounge, dining room or library, 
while contortionists and intimate friends 
can also play it in the staterooms and 
lifeboats. This is not peculiarly a game 
for shipboard, since it may be played in 
all European hotels and pensions, in the 
Tower of London, the Louvre, the Krem- 
lin, the Lake District and on top of 
Mont Blanc and other patient moun- 
tains. Travellers who wish to get the ut- 
most profit and inspiration from their 
stay in Europe will also contrive to play 
it in the Blue Grotto of Capri, the 
theatre at Oberammergau and in the 
crater of Vesuvius, preferably while the 
latter is in eruption. 

Be friendly but by no means familiar 
with the crew, and remember that a blue 
coat and brass buttons do not neces- 
sarily make an admiral. If a whale is 
sighted at sea, a matter which is usually 
arranged by the more modern of the 
shipping companies, don’t all rush to 
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one side of the ship. It may upset the 
ship or at least the man at the wheel, and 
for that matter there is probably a 
whale on the other side, too. Don’t 
drop rubbish down the smokestacks or 
into the ocean. It isn’t your ocean, and 
some of your best friends may be using 
it at Atlantic City. 

In the privacy of your stateroom, if 
any, observe a propriety of behavior 
toward your cabin companions, since 
nothing but a thin wall separates you 
from the last judgment and an even 
thinner one from the occupants of the 
next cabin. Observe scrupulously the 
Order of the Bath in the morning, and 
remember the number of your cabin 
even in emergencies, though if the ship 
is sinking a certain latitude in the con- 
ventions is excusable. It is probable, 
however, that it will not sink, and cer- 
tainly not more than once. 


NCE settled on shipboard, the days 
O will pass swiftly in a bewildering va- 
riety of fascinating amusements, or else 
the advertising departments of the ship- 
ping companies are grossly deceiving us. 
These will run roughly as follows. Having 
sailed on Saturday, you will spend the 
day adjusting yourself to your new en- 
vironment. On Sunday you will go to 
church, and the congregation will sing a 
prayerful hymn for those in peril on the 
sea which will brighten everybody’s 
day beautifully. On Monday you will 
write letters to all the dear ones at home 
and others whom you would like to make 
miserable with envy. On Tuesday you 
will be seasick, or else the lady in the 
next cabin will be. On Wednesday you 
will see a whale and possibly a porpoise. 
On Thursday you will see a ship and 
wave at it. On Friday will be the ship’s 
concert, where a commercial traveller 
with a double-breasted bass voice will 
sing Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep until 
the foghorn curls up and dies of jealousy. 
On Saturday you will go ashore, and be 
glad of it. | 
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Faitru, Hore anv Parity 


HE average American’s understand- 
"Lie of the net outcome of the London 
Naval Conference is nowhere near as 
clear as it should be. It is rich in detail, 
but it is not clear. Sometimes it is not 
even convincing. 

If he has been reading the papers 
carefully and staying at home on Sunday 
afternoons, he knows a great many 
things about it, of course, some of which 
aren't so. He has listened to Senator 
Reed, Secretary Stimson and other 
eye-witnesses reporting progress as an 
ethereal accompaniment to Sunday din- 
ner. He has told the children that it is 
very wonderful to listen to these Ameri- 
can delegates across three thousand 
miles or more of open ocean, and the 
children have taken his word for it with- 
out enthusiasm. He hasn’t particularly 
noticed what these gentlemen were say- 
ing, but he has taken it for granted that 
it was all right. He has probably told his 
neighbor over the back fence or on the 
7-51 morning train that the Americans 
would show these Europeans something, 
without exactly explaining what they 
would show them. 

But his recollections of the conference 
itself amount to half a dozen principal 
propositions: (1) That the navies of the 
world are to be reduced to next to 
nothing. (2) That this will be accom- 
plished by building the American navy 
to be the biggest in the world or as big as 
the biggest. (3) That Miss Emily Post 
has been put in charge of all submarine 
warfare. (4) That it was a smart move of 
the American delegation to take along a 
lot of blonde stenographers, since these 
distracted the Europeans from the 
international poker game. (5) That 
France did something or said something 
which turned a five-power parley into a 
three-power parley, and that a lot of 
cruisers which haven’t been built are to 
be scrapped and turned into Ford cars. 
(6) That Italy, Japan, Germany, Russia, 
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Ireland and the British colonies had 
something to do with something which 
means lower taxes, peace and prosperity, 
and that you can’t put anything over on 
your Uncle Samuel. So Columbia is still 
the gem of the ocean, and what chance do 
you think the Yankees have of copping a 
pennant this year? 


E OURSELVES have followed the 
A cndiouen with a frantic curiosity 
and a 1922 edition of The World Almanac, 
and know as much about it as the next 
man or our favorite elevator operator. 
Our careful conclusion is that the con- 
ference failed, no matter what the Re- 
publicans may say. It failed because it 
didn’t give the Swiss a navy, and because 
it could not foresee that Ruth Hanna 
McCormick would be nominated at the 
Republican primaries in Illinois on a 
platform with its back turned on the 
World Court. But particularly because of 
the Swiss navy. 

We shall therefore break our long and 
habitual silence and offer a real remedy 
for the world’s naval troubles, including 
our own Secretary of the Navy and the 
international trouble with barnacles and 
admirals. Our simple and modest pro- 
posal is that the nations pool their navies 
and turn them over to the League of 
Nations, with the Swiss in sole charge 
of running the works. This will give 
the Swiss their navy and the League 
something to do _ besides listen- 
ing to interpreters and fondling its 
whiskers. 

We select the Swiss to run our joint 
navy because the Swiss are neutrals. 
No nation in the world is so neutral as 
Switzerland. It is neither hot nor cold or 
else it is both. It is the only country in 
the world which is both wet and dry, 
with Prohibition for whiskey and gin 
and free trade in light wines and beers. 
It has never been suspected of territorial 
ambitions, having more scenery now 
than it knows what to do with. And hav- 
ing had no experience in running a navy, 
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it can’t possibly do any worse than those 
nations that have. 

There are numerous advantages of 
such an international fleet, one of which 
is that it would be soon mislaid some- 
where and forgotten, like the war boats 
built by the Shipping Board during the 
late unpleasantness. If these belonged to 
anybody in particular, they would be 
polished up or polished off, but since they 
belong to nobody, nobody cares what 
happens to them. Another likelihood is 
that our super-fleet would run out of 
coal, oil, ammunition, brass polish and 
light reading for the sailors, and a 
League resolution to supply such com- 
modities would take at least ten years to 
pass the United States Senate. The 
League itself, of course, would have no 
idea what to do with such a navy. 
Every time it tried to do anything with 
it, red tape would flourish like the green 
bay tree and another generation of 
secretaries would be strangled in its 
tracks. 


MORE present advantage of this inter- 
A national naval merger would be the 
elimination of naval conferences, movies 
of the Pacific fleet passing through the 
Panama Canal, and eventually of re- 
tired admirals. It might even mean the 
abolition of naval warfare, principally 
because the big fleet would have nothing 
to argue with and no nation would be 
pining for a chance to show that it could 
shoot farther and straighter than the 
neighbors. This might lead in turn to the 
abolition of the armament manufactur- 
ers and of Messrs. William B. Shearer 
and William Randolph Hearst, but you 
can’t expect to please everybody. 

We foresee one argument which will 
be presented against our otherwise air- 
tight plan for merging the world’s navies 
into innocuous desuetude. It will be 
claimed that unless the seas are policed 
and patroled by battle fleets under 
twenty-seven different flags, pirates will 
multiply exceedingly and make them- 
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selves a nuisance to everybody. We shall 
try to take that argument seriously 
when somebody will seriously maintain 
that this or any nation needs a billion 
dollar fleet to catch and spank a pirate. 


RoOCKETEERING 


Wi: MAKE desperate efforts to keep 


up with the times, even though 
nobody has demonstrated to date that 
they are going anywhere of any impor- 
tance. We are therefore compelled to con- 
sider aviation and to understand it if 
possible. In the course of our efforts to 
do so we have noted two recent develop- 
ments, sufficiently dramatic so that we 
would risk another stiff neck to look at 
them if they came our way. One is this 
business of sliding around the sky on a 
motorless glider, and the other is the 
rocket plane. 

The most ambitious glider of the sea- 
son seems to have been the one on 
which Frank Hawks was towed across 
the continent, arriving in condition to 
wonder whether it would not have been 
just as well to ride in the plane and have 
the glider shipped by express or parcel 
post. The saving on gasoline, however, 
was remarkable, and the absence of any 
testimonials as to the motor oils or 
spark plugs used by the glider shows a 
commendable and exceptional restraint 
on the part of Mr. Hawks and his 
associates. Otherwise gliding is so far 
very much like a glider—it moves 
around but it doesn’t get anywhere. 

But the rocket plane is a horse of 
another feather. It has not only got its 
picture in the Sunday supplements, but 
it has received a measure of scientific 
approval. Dr. John W. Stewart of Prince- 
ton spoke recently very hopefully of it, 
particularly as a means of making week 
end trips to the moon in the year 2050. 
He chooses the date by a combination of 
academic logic and applied mathematics 
which deserves a little attention. 
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Surveying a century of alleged prog- 
ress, the learned doctor noted that the 
pace of living has been steadily acceler- 
ated. A hundred years ago the world had 
no thought of travelling ninety miles an 
hour and now the world thinks nothing 
of it. So with a flick of his slide-rule and 
three punches at the adding machine, 
the Princeton doctor demonstrated that 
by the year 1950 we shall be challenging 
the speed limits of the universe at a 
thousand miles an hour and in another 
century shall go 50,000 miles an hour or 
be arrested for obstructing interstellar 
traffic. And at that pace three days are 
enough to get to the moon, allowing for 
all detours and half an hour for lunch 
every day. 


HE only thing wrong with the profes- 
se reasoning is that it won’t work. 
It ought to but it won’t, and it never 
has. The professor should know it, too. He 
should know that though a child gains 
half a pound a week in the pink period of 
infancy, it doesn’t go on that way for 
three-score years and ten, or else it would 
put an elephant to shame. Office build- 
ings have mounted fast and far during 
the past fifty years, which is no sign that 
they will go on like Jack’s beanstalk. 
The annual production and consumption 
of safety pins has steadily and measur- 
ably increased, but the time will surely 
come when one more safety pin in the 
world will be too many. So the fact that 
we have been going fast and faster is no 
sign that we shall never learn better 
sense or reach an obstinate limit. 

The professor overlooks, of course, 
another possibility of his own reasoning. 
It may be that disinclination to visit the 
moon, which is already perceptible in 
some of the backward States, will also 
increase in arithmetical ratio until there 
is nobody at all who wants to go there, 
which will just about ruin the professor’s 
prophecy. And it is also possible that 
boredom over scientific flapdoodle will 
magnify and multiply until the world is 
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at last content to mind its own business 
and let the moon manage hers. 

But suppose we let the professor have 
his own way and learn how his heirs and 
descendants are going to shoot the moon. 
The answer is, of course, the rocket ship, 
which makes it immediately important 
to understand how a rocket ship goes 
about its business. 


ROCKET ship or rocket plane makes 
A progress principally by kicking itself 
in the seat of the pants with high explo- 
sives. It needs no propeller and therefore 
needs no air, while the pilot gets along 
by taking a deep breath and hoping that 
he will get back in time to take another. 
For one reason or another, none of them 
very interesting, there is nothing to 
prevent a rocket plane from going ten 
thousand miles an hour except that it 
won't do it, so the navigation of inter- 
stellar space becomes a very simple and 
somewhat monotonous performance. 

Experiments with rapid transit by 
means of fireworks attached to the rear 
elevation have so far been chiefly con- 
fined to some rather uncertain automo- 
biles, which went fine for about a mile 
and then went off like the Fourth of 
July. There has also been some rocket- 
eering at the moon. Professor Goddard 
has been attacking this problem, not to 
mention the moon, for some time, but all 
his rockets to date have shown a per- 
verse disposition to quit when the noon 
whistle blows and come back. Some day 
one won’t come back, though just how 
much satisfaction that is going to be to 
anybody we can’t tell you. 


Tue S. & N. ALPHABETICAL 
EpuCATION 
No. 21. Etocution 


Elocution is the science or study de- 
voted to the cultivation of the speaking 


voice. Before cultivating your voice, it is, 


advisable on your own account and only 
fair to the neighbors to be sure that 
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you have a voice. The fact that you 
yodel in the bathtub is no sure proof 
that you have a voice; it may merely 
mean that you have a nice disposition 
and are a born extravert. The fact that 
you can not resist the upper reaches of a 
male quartet after your third insult to 
the Eighteenth Amendment is also in- 
conclusive. And even the fact that you 
have been invited to sing over the radio 
means very little. Radio impresarios are 
oftezis very hard up, or else we have a 
very poor radio. 

In cultivating your voice you should 
consider what you are cultivating it for. 
A voice can be used for many purposes. 
You can call hogs with it, or make 
political speeches, or sell real estate, or 
holler down rain barrels. You can earn a 
lunch with it by making a speech on 
American ideals to the Rotary Club, or 
win the undying gratitude of your coun- 
try by sacrificing it to a Senatorial fili- 
buster. You may even use it for parlor 
tricks in ventriloquism, but this will be 
entirely at your own risk. 


ODERN conditions and inventions 
M have greatly modified the difficul- 
ties of voice culture, since it is now rarely 
necessary to shout at the man in the back 
row, who is probably deaf and can’t 
speak English anyway. The radio has 
relieved many tons of pressure on the 
vocal chords, and the chief essential of 
elocution today is to learn to speak 
vehemently without blowing over the 
microphone. The rest is largely a matter 
of tone. In order to cultivate tone, the 
student should go into a soundproof 
room or lunatic asylum and open the 
mouth very wide. He should then say 
Ah. He should say it again and again 
until he is sure of it. Then he must say 
Eee. This must be done with all the 
vowels in turn — A, E, I, 0, U, and some- 
times w and y. Repeat the process 
every day, an hour at a time, for six 
weeks. Then buy yourself a saxophone 
and have some real fun. 





